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VOL. II. PART I. 


* * 


A Supplement to the firſt Volume z 
And Introduction to the ſecond Volume. 


; t 
HE writer of this hiſtorical ſummary, does 
not affect a ſtudied elegancy. This is a plain 
narrative of inconteſtible facts delivered with 
freedom, à collection or common-place of 
many years obſervations, deſigned at firſt only for the 
writer's private amuſement or remembrancer; but at 
the deſire of ſome friends it is publiſhed for the benefit 
of the publick, and for the uſe. of future hiſtorians, 
Deus nobis hæc otia fecit. As the writer is independent, 
being in no publick office, no ringleader of any party, 
or faction; what he writes may be deemed impartial : 
If facts related in truth offend any governor, commo- 
dore, or other great officer, he will not renounce im- 
partiality and become ſycophant. 
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A Supplement to the firſt Volume; | 


And Introduction to the ſecond Volume. 


HE writer of this hiſtorical ſummary, does 
not affect a ſtudied elegancy. This is a plain 
narrative of inconteſtible facts delivered with 
freedom, a collection or common-place of 
many years obſervations, deſigned at firſt only for the 
writer's private amuſement or remembrancer; but at 
the deſire of ſome friends it is publiſhed for the benefit 
of the publick, and for the uſe of future hiſtorians, 
Deus nobis hæc otia fecit. As the writer is independent, 
being in no publick office, no ringleader of any party, 
or faction; what he writes may be deemed impartial: 
If facts related in truth offend any governor, commo- 
dore, or other great officer, he will not renounce im- 
Partiality and become ſycophant. 
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As this ſummary has been diſcontinued many months 
from an * incident which may in courſe be mentioned 
by way of a digreſſional amuſement ; I find myſelf in- 
clined to continue the hiſtory of ſundry affairs down to 
this time, April 1750. 


I. The naval affairs upon the continent coaſt of Britiſh 
North-America. Here + ends (a peace being concluded 
at Aix la Chapelle) our naval wars with France and Spain 
upon the coaſt of North-America; the peace of Aix la 
Chapelle was ſigned October 7th, 1748, and proclaimed 
in Boſton, May 10, 1749. ED 

In autumn 1747, Commodore Kn—les arrived in the 
harbour of Boſton with a ſquadron of men of war from 
Louiſbourg of Cape- Breton, ofdered all our |. men of war 
ſtationed for the protection of the North- American trade, 
to join him at Boſton to proſecute ſome ſecret expedition 
againſt the French and Spaniards in the gulph of Mexico; 
the reduction of St. Jago de Cuba was the principal de- 
ſign, and was not effeCtuated ; but en paſſant, he happened 
to ſurprize the French fort of Port Louis of the iſland 
of Hiſpaniola, and had the better in a ſea engagement 
with a Spaniſh ſquadron off the Havannah of the iſland 
of Cuba; theſe occurrences are not within the limits 
of our hiſtory, which is confined to the Britiſh conti- 
nent ſettlements in North-America; and the admiral 
Kn——'s conduct in theſe expeditions, as it is ſaid, is 
now upon the carpet at home. Our coaſt being. thus 
left naked in May 1748, about fourteen French and Spa- 


The great man of the province for the time being, finding that 


the writer, though of his perſonal acquaintance, was not a ſycophant, ' 


but wrote tranſactions with a true and impartial freedom, endeavour- 
ed that his own management might remain obſcure, and not ſtare 
himſelf and the publick in the face; this he attempted in many forms, 
in _— impeding, or rather defeating this publick-ſpirited la- 
boriovs undertaking. 

+ The ſea bickerings of Georgia and St. Auguſtine are left to the 
ſection of Georgia. 


+ They were only frigatet, not fit for line of battle, or for bat- 


tering of land forts. 


niſh 
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niſh privateers were roving from South- Carolina to New- 
Vork: They ſailed up Delaware bay and river ſo high 
as New-Caſtle, and with their armed boats to within ive 
miles of Philadelphia: Philadelphia news- papers ſay, 
« foreign trade is now at a ſtand, and the port as much 
« ſhut up as if the river was frozen.” In Cheſaepeak bay 
of Virginia they went ſo high as Repahanock river and 
carried off ſeveral ſhips. In September 1745 two Spaniſh 
privateers failed up Cape-Fear river of North-Carolina, 
landed Men, plundered Brunſwick, took poſſeſſion of 
ſix veſſels, but from ſome caſual diſaſters, they ſoon re- 
turned down the river. Here was a fine opportunity 
given to the French and Spaniards to plunder our conti- 
nent ports, or put them to high contributions ; but the 
French and Spaniſh puſilanimity favoured us. 


II. A treaty of peace with the | Abnaquie or eaſtern 
Indians. Or, rather the formal ſubmiſſion of theſe Indi- 
ans by their delegates to the government of New-England. 
Vol. I. p 564, ended our account of the late French and 
Indian incurſions in New-England ; ſince that account, 
there have been only ſome ſmall damages done by a few 
{ſcattered Indian banditti. | 

As this Indian treaty or ſubmiſſion to King GO 
II. is very plain, eaſy, and voided of ſome antiquated wild 
fooleries which uſually accompany ſuch affairs, we ſhall 
inſert it here by way of a ſpecimen of Indian treaties, 


|| The St. John's Indians of Nova-Scotia, are of the Abnaquie 
nation, but were not in the congreſs, becauſe lately they ſeem 
chiefly to aſſociate with the Mikmake Indians of Nova-Scotia.— The 
Pigwaket tribe of Abnaquie are almoſt extinct, they did not engage 
in this war, but retired and lived amongſt the Engliſh, during the 
war, in the county of Plymouth; fourteen of them, men, women 
and children, were preſent at this congreſs —- The Maſiſaſſuck In- 
dians on the eaſt fide or Dutch fide of Lake Champlain or Corlaer, 
are in the Abnaquie diviſion, but never do affociate with the Abnaquies. 
The ſmall tribe of Scatacooks, on Houſſuck river, eaſt fide of Hud- 
ſon's great river, and the ſcatter'd Mohegins on Hudſon's river, 
though Abnaquies, are under the protection of the Mohawks or Iro- 
quies great nations. 
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There was firſt a previous general meeting of the In- 
dian delegates from all the tribes in a general council, to 
pray the government of New-England for a treaty of 
peace. 

Some time in June 1749, nine delegates from the 
ſeveral tribes of Indians came to Boſton ro make propo- 
ſals for a peace; they propoſed the ſage governor Dum- 
mer's treaty to act upon, and that the congreſs ſhould 
be at Falmouth in Caſco-Bay, about 100 miles eaſtward 
from Boſton. 

The congreſs began at Falmouth, September 27, 1749, 
between the commiſſioners of Maſſachuſetts-Bay, viz. 

Thomas Hutchinſon, IfTrael Williams, 


John Choate, John Otis, Eſqrs. 
And of New-Hampſhire, Theodore Atkinſon, John 1 
Downing, Eſqrs. on the one part; and the delegates of 4 
the eaſtern Indians on the other part, viz. "5 
Eight from the tribe of Norridgowocks ; Y 
Toxus, Sooſephnia, AN 
Eneas, Naktoonos, I 
Magawombee, Neſaqumbuit, | 
Harrey, Pereez. 


Five from the tribe of * Penobſcot ; 
Eger Emmet, Eſparagooſaret, 
Maganumba, Neemoon. 
Nictumbouit, | 

Six from the tribes of + Arreſuguntoocooks, and 
Weweenocks; 

Saw waramet, Sauquiſh, 
Auſſaado, Wareedeon, 
Waaununga, Wawawnunka. 


* The Penobſcots jocoſely ſaid, that they could anſwer for their 
young men if they were not drunk. 8 

+ Theſe by the French, are called the miſſion of St. Francois and 
of Beſancourt; both lie upon the ſouth ſid of St. Laurence, or Canada 
river, one 40 the other 30 leagues above Quebec; their joining with 
the other tribes of the New England Indians in this ſubmiſſion to 
King Georce II. of Great-Britain, may well be uſed as an argu- 
ment for New-England's reaching naturally and in the opinion of 
theſe Indians, to the ſouth ſide of Canada river. f f 


All 
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All the Indian delegates were not arrived until October 
13. The New-Hampſhire commiſſioners returned home 
before the treaty was finiſhed, - and left a power with 
Roland Cotton, Eſq; to ſign in their name. The colony 
of Connecticut, tho? deſired by the government of Maſ- 
ſachuſeuts-Bay, did not ſend any commiſſioners ; perhaps 
they reckoned themſelves out of the queſtion, being 
covered by the whole breadth of the province of Maſſa- 
chuſetts-Bay ; Nova-Scotia was alſo invited. 

Roland Cotton, Eſq; was clerk. 

Capt. Joſeph Bean was interpreter, both under oath. 

Toxus of Norridgowocks was reckoned the chief of 
theſe Indian tribes, and their ſpeaker ; he faid, © Ever 
ſince governor Dummer .|. treated with us, all the Indians 
lik'd it well, and have reckoned it well ever ſince.“ Mr. 
Hutchinſon, chairman of the commiſſioners from Maſſa- 
chuſetts-Bay, in his ſpeech to the Indians,“ You have 
always ſpoke well of governor Dummer's treaty, and the 
Engliſh have lik'd it well, and it laſted long; this we 
propoſe to be a plan for a treaty. 


The Treaty is as follows, 


* We the Indians inhabiting within his Majeſty's terri- 
tories of New-England, make ſubmiſſion to King GeoRGE 
IL in as full and ample a manner as any of our predeceſ- 
ſors have heretofore done. | 

1. We Indians in all times coming, will maintain a 
firm and conſtant amity with all the || Engliſh; and will 
never contederate to combine with any other nation to 
their prejudice. 

2. That the Engliſh ſubjects may peaccably and qui- 
etly enjoy their rights and ſettlements; reſerving to the 
Indians ail lands not formerly conveyed to the Engliſh, as 
alſo the privilege of fiſhing, hunting and fowling as 
tormerly. | 


+ That treaty was anno 1725. 


|| The deſignation Engliſh is uſed, as more familiar to the Indians 
than that of Brit th. 
B 3 3. The 
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3. The trade to be under the direction of the Maſſa- 
chuſetts government. | 

4. All controverſies ſhall be iſſued in the due courſe 
of juſtice of Maſſachuſetts government courts. 

5. It any of our Indians commit hoſtilities againſt the 
Engliſh, we ſhall join the Engliſh to bring them t 
reaſon. | 

6. If any tribe of Indians make war upon any of the 
now contracting tribes, the Engliſh ſhall aſſiſt and bring 
them, to reaſon. 

Moreover, it is agreed that there ſhall be truck-houſes 
at Georges and at Richmond. The Indians deſire a truck - 
houſe allo at Saco river.“ 

III. A ſhort and general continuation of the“ Nova- 
Scotia affairs, particularly as to the Chebucta ſettlement. 


* See p. 305, 317, 866, vol. I. There was a government ſcheme 
of this nature ſet on foot 1732; it was too much Utopian, and there- 
fore impracticable: I mean the ſcttlement of the province of Georgia 
in the ſouthern parts of South-Carolina, a frontier againſt the Spa- 
niards of Florida, in a dry, ſandy, parched ſoil: the ſcheme was pom- 
pous, viz. to raiſe great quantities of rice, wine, cotton-wool, indigo, 
cochineal, filk, hemp, flax. Hitherto they have done nothing, though 
a great charge to the crown, in civil and military eſtabliſhment; from 
1733, (1733, the parliament granted 1c,000 1. ſterl. 1735, 26, ooc l. 
ſterl. Ec) to 1743 incluſive, the parliament grants for the civil eſta- 
bliſhment amounted to 1 25,0001. fterl. from 1743, to 1749, their civil 
and military grants were blended together; 1749, the parliament 
rome for their civil eſtabliſhment, 5,3041. ſterl. their military eſta- 

liſnment has been very chargeable, the pay and victualling of one 
regiment and ſeveral independent companies of regular troops, armed 
ſchooners and rangers. 

The patent for erecting Georgia into a province or corporation, 
paſſed the ſeals 1732. In Feb. 1733-4, the whole number of perſons 
that had been ſhipped to Georgia were 320 men, 113 women, 102 
boys, 83 girls, in all 618 perſons, whereof one quarter were foreign- 
ers; firce that time many people have been imported; but not long 
ſince in that province were to be found only 602 perſons. July 1748, 
in Mr, Whitefield's Betheſda, (12 miles from Savannah) were only 1 
maſter, 2 women, 4 men-ſervants labourers, and 1$ children, whereof 
two paid for their board; in his vagrancies this was his great cant- 
fund to beg money and other effects from weak chriſtians. Here I 
inadvertently anticipate what properly belongs to the ſeftion of 
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The general of Canada ſince the concluſion of the late 
peace, by letters to the preſident of Nova-Scotia and to 
the governor of New-England, claims the greateſt part 
of Nova-Scotia or L*Accadie : the French Coureurs des 
Bois and their Indians, 1749, have made fome ſmall ap- 
earances to intimidate our new ſettlers. 1. A number 
of French and Indians came before our block-houſe at 
Minas without effect, they ſurprize and carry off about 
18 ſtragglers as captives. 2. In September, eight Indians 
as traders came aboard Donnel a trading ſloop in Chica- 
necto bay, by ſurprize with their long knives they kill 
three of his men, while ſevera! Indians on ſhore waited 
the event; in this ſcuffle, the Indians loſt ſeven of their 
men. 3. Beginning of October, a company of about 40 
Indians, as was ſuppoſed, ſurprized eight of Gilman's 
timber-men near the taw-miils, calt ſide of Chebucta bay; 
they killed four of Gilman's men, three eſcaped to the 
flanker of the block-houſe, one man is miſſing, ſuppoſed 
to be captivated to make diſcoveries; the Indians did not 
attempt the block-houſe : —Atterwards there was a more 
general rendezvous of Indians, but having no proſpect of 
any advantage, and the St. John's Indians differing with 
the Mikmaks, they broke up and weat home. | 
The chief ſettlement will be the town of || Hallifax or 
Chebucta, laid out and ſettled in a few months; * for 
defence round it at proper diſtances are live picquetted 
block-houſes containing barracks for Warburton's regi- 
ment. : 
In our firſt vol. p. 566, we juſt entered upon the late 
projected, but now vigoroully proſecuted 7 re- ſettlement 


| So called from earl of Hallifax, the principal encourager of this 


- 


ſettlement. 


* Idleneſs and intemperance, the bane of all our plantations, eſpe- 
cially conſidering the nature of the firſt ſettlers of this place, are more 
dangerou> than any parcels of deſpicable ſtraggling Indians. 

+ | am ſorry to write, that from 1710, to 1749, being near the ſpace 
of forty years, the French have been ſilently allowed to keep poſſeſ- 


Lon in all reſpects of the province of Nova-Scotia, the fort of Anna- 
polis and its banliew excepted, 
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of Nova-Scotia, by the indefatigable governor Cornwallis: 
the firſt parliamentary allowance or encouragement was 
40,000 l. ſterl. towards tranſporting to Nova-Scotia, and 
maintaining there, for a certain time after their arrival, 
ſich reduced officers and private men, lately diſmiſſed 
irom his majeſty's land and ſea-ſervice, and ＋ others, 
as ſhall be willing to ſettle ſaid colony. Col. Cornwallis 
with his flect of one frigate of 20 guns, one man of war 
loop tranſports with ſettlers, proviſions and ſtores, 
arrived in Chebucta hay end of June; ſoon after arrived 
the French tranſports (Who had brought from France the 
troops that took poſſeſſion of Louiſbourg) from Louis- 
bourg with the Britiſh troops who had evacuated Louis- 
bourg, conſiſting of the two regiments of Fuller and War- 
burton, and a detachment of the train; the regiment of 
late Fuller's, to recruit Warburton's, and to leave ſome 
ſettlers, was reduced to 35 private men per company, 
half their former complement, and ſent home. 

In this bay of Chebucta, is built a uniform elegant 
town called Hallifax, after the earl of Hallifax, a great 
promoter of this ſettlement. This harbour of Chebucta 
is a moſt convenient place of arms for our American men 
of war, and a certain check upon the French of Louis- 
bourg : it is well ſituated for making of dry cod-fiſh, 
being about the middle of a long range of Cape-Sable 
coaſt fiſhing banks, and may prove the beſt cod-fiſhery 


hitherto known. I heartily wiſh ſucceſs to the ſettle- 
ment, but we cannot expect that it ſhould anſwer ſo well 
tor huſbandry, that is for tillage and paſture, as our co- 


+ A riff-raff of diſmiſſed ſoldiers and ſailors habituated to idleneſs 
and vice, by their labour can never ſettle a new colony; but two or 
three young vigorous regiments (ſuch as Warburton's) canton'd all 
over the country, paid and victualled from home for two or three years, 


(from New-England we can ſupply them with wives, good breeders) 


and when thus habituated to the country, and to huſbandry, with pro- 
per encouragement of land, they may be diſmiſſed from their military 
ſervice; and make laſting good ſettlements. No old men paſt their 
labour, no women but ſuch as are of the ages of breeders, that is, none 
exceeding 35 t. be admitted, excepting parents of numerous children, 
i ſerve as their guardians. 
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ſonies further ſouth. I conclude with the words of Bacon 
lord Verulam, © Settling plantations is like planting of 
« timber, we mult wait patiently ſome years, before we 
<« reap any benefit. |. 


IV. A ſhort recapitulation and concluſion of the Louis- 
bourg affair; the Cape-Breton iſlands, for reaſons of ſtate, 
are now reſtored to the French dominions ; and after ſome 
political remarks, we ſhall take our final leave of them. 
See vol. I. p. 335, &c. and p. 347, &c. The French 
of Canada and Cape-Breton had more early intelligence 
of the French war than we of New-England, it was pro- 
claimed in Boſton Jùne 2, 1744. Louiſbourg of Cape- 
Breton ſurrendered to us, June 17, 1745. Autumn fol- 
lowing to garriſon Louiſbourg, were ſhip'd off from Gi- 
braltar, Fuller's and Warburton's regiments of foot, and 
three companies of Frampton's regiment, with a large 
detachment from the train; it was too late in the year 
before they arrived upon our winter coaſt, and were 


obliged to winter in Virginia, a few of them put into 


New-York ; they arrived at Louiſbourg May 24, 1746, 
and relieved the New-England militia conſiſting of about 


4 In the late treaty of Aix la Chapelle, October 7, 1748, there 
were many things in relation to trade, and to the claims and bounda- 
ries in the reſpective plantations to be ſettled with France and Spain, 
which required a conſiderable time to be adjuſted, and therefore could 
not be inſerted in the body of the treaty, but referred to a convention 
of commiſſioners : as the French court in their various negociations 
are noted for appointing men of merit and real knowledge in the va- 
rious affairs with which they are intruſted, doubtleſs our miniſtry will 
uſe gentlemen of practical knowledge in trade, and habituated to plan- 
tation affairs, men of a quick clear thought, and of a diſtin& clear 
elocution. 

In the preſent ſtate of things, the well-being of the European mo- 
ther- countries depends much upon their plantations ; plantations make 
a country rich; Holland is rich, not from its produce or manufactures, 
but from its Eaſt and Weſt- India plantations, its trade and navigation. 
France never flouriſhed ſo much as in the adminiſtration of cardinal 
Fleury, his principal attention was to their plantations and trade ; the 
empire of Germany, Sweden, &c. though they abound in labouring 
men, for want of plantations and trade, are very poor. : 


1 500 
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1500 men, who had kept garriſon from the ſurrender of 
the place; commodore Warren was at that time gover- 
nor; after him commodore Knowles was pro-tempore 
governor ; admiral Townſhend from the Weſt-India 
iſlands with a ſmall ſquadron is ordered for the protection 
of Louiſbourg, and fails for England in November 1746. 
Mr. Knowles in his time at a very great charge, repaired 
the town and fort, as if they were to remain to — 
Britain for ever. Commodore Knowles in the autumn 
1747, with a ſmall ſquadron came to Boſton, and pro- 
ceeded upon a ſecret expedition to the Sugar iſlands, and 
Mr. Hobſon lieut. col. of Fuller's regiment is appointed 
governor of Louiſbourg. Peace drawing near, Shirley's 
and Pepperell's regiments from a complement of 100 
private men per company were reduced to 70 men; the 
private men of the three companies of Frampton's regi- 
ment, were incorporated by way of recruits with Fuller's 
and Warburton's regiments, and their commiſſion officers, 
ſerjeants, corporals, and drums ſent home; Pepperell's 
and Shirley's regiments in Louiſbourg were entirely || diſ- 
miſſed June 24, 1749, their arms and other accoutre- 
ments were detain'd by the government. The Britiſh 
troops evacuated Louiſbourg, July 12, 1749, and were 
carried by the French tranſports to Chebucta, and the 
French troops being about 600 men took poſſeſſion of the 
lace. 
, It is a ſpreading puſilanimous opinion amongſt the leſs 
thinking people, that the great advantage of Louiſbourg's 
falling into our hands was its ſerving as a propitiatory 
free ring to France, and without reſtoring it we ſhould 
have had no peace : but we ought to obſerve, 1. That 
both parties in the war were low in caſh and credit. 
2. The Erench navy trade and navigation were ſo re- 
duced, that they could not avoid deſiring a peace; we 
had talen as many of, their men of war as might have 
been ſufficient to reduce the remainder; we had taken 
great numbers of their South-Sea, Eaſt and Weſl-India, 


They were put in pay, Sept. 1, 1745. 
Turkey, 
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Turkey, and other Ships, and what remained were obliged 
to continue in port, (in fear of our numerous privateers) 
having no convoys or men of war to protect them. 
3. The corruption which prevailed in Holland was like 
to be extirpated, and the Dutch became active. 4. The 
army of our auxiliary Ruſſians were upon the march to 
join us, for ſome reaſons of ſtate they ſeem to have been 
retarded in their march. If Louiſbourg had not fallen 
into our hands, the reduced towns and forts in Flan- 
ders muſt have been returned, that is, evacuated; it 
ſeems that in all modern negociations for a peace the ba- 
ſis is reſtitution of all land conqueſts on both ſides, ex- 
cepting where equivalents or antiquated claims fall in 
the way. | 


TH 


The court of Great-Britain cannot cordially approve 
of this infinitely raſh New-England corporation adven- 
ture, though beyond all military or human probability 
ſucceſsful ; it involved the nation, already deeply in debt, 
in an additional ſum of about 8c0,0001. ſterl. in the 
ſeveral articles of reimburſement-money, extraordinary, 
ſuperfluous repairs, tranſport ſervice, ſtores, garriſon 
-officers, a large detachment from the train, and a nu- 
merous garriſon of regular troops : this place was una- 
voidably to be evacuated and reſtored to the French upon 
a peace, and as it happened, in a better condition, and 
without any reimburſement or equivalent, cui bono! I 
cannot perceive any real advantage acquired by the re- 
duction of Louiſbourg. The ſmall Britiſh ſquadron ſta- 
tioned at Boſton, without any additional national charge, 
would have been an effectual check upon the Louiſbourg 
privateers; commodore Warren from the Weſt-India 
iſlands was ſent for the protection of the coaſt of New- 
England and Nova-Scotia in the ſpring 1745, and our 
trade in the northern parts of America could not have 
ſuffered above 2 or 2 per ct difference of inſurance, which 
is as nothing compared with the great charge of 800, oool. 
ſterl. 
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ſterl. before the charge was tully known, I eſtimated it 
at 500,000 1. ſterl. or leſs. * . 

I tum up the Louiſbourg affair. 1. It was infinitely 
raſh, a private corporation adventure, without any or- 
ders or aſſured aſſiſtance of men of war from home; 
thirty-ſix hundred raw militia (ſome without proper 
arms) without any diſcipline, but at random, as if in 
a frolick, met together, no proviſion of cloathing or 
ſhips: by this and ſmall care of the ſick, and want of 
diſcipline, we loſt about one half of our men by ſcurveys 
and putrid flow fevers; in a military way we loſt only 
about 60 men killed and drowned, and about 116 pri- 
ſoners to the French in the raſh fooliſh attempt upon 
the iſland-battery : during the ſiege, by good fortune, 


* If the Canada expedition which was recommended home by 
governor had proceeded and ſucceeded, after another preat 
addition to the national debt; for reaſons of ſtate, without any 
equivalent or reimburſement, it muſt have been evacuated and reſtored 
to the French; New-England was at conſiderable charge towards this 
intended expedition in levy-money, victualling, tranſport ſervice, 
bedding, &c. for want of proper application, Maſſachuſetts have re- 
ceived no reimburſement of this: Rhode-Iſland, by application have 
received their reimburſement. | 

Another extra-provincial perquiſite expedition was the ſending off 
15 0 men towards the reduction of Crown-Point, a French fort, near 
Lake Champlain in the province of New-York ; this involved our 
province in ſome charge (never to be recovered) by ſending proviſions, 
ammunition and other ſtores by water to Albany; an epidemical diſ- 
temper in the county of Albany luckily prevented us; if it had been 
reduced, it mult either have been kept by us at a very great charge 
equal to the oppoſition of all the force of Canada ; or we muſt have 
demoliſhed it, to be re-built by the French at one tenth of our charge 
in reducing of it. | 

Another projection towards ruining our province was the charge of 
building a fort at the Carrying-place in the government of New-York, 
herween the falls of Hudion's river and Wood-Creek : this was at- 
tended with the ſame inconveniencies as the former. wo | 

Sending off troops to aſſiſt the Six Indian nations of New-York— 
All theſe idle propoſals, were not reſented by the government of 


New-York, as, if that rich government had been incapable or ne- 


glectſul of ſelf- protection, but ſilently admitted of Sh——quixotiſms; 
our houſe of repreſentatives in their journal ſay, the people 6f New- 
York were much abler to protect theniſelves. 


we 
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1 we had conſtant dry favourable weather: but June 18, 
next day after we had poſſeſſion of the town, the rains 


let in, which certainly from our men being ill cloathed 


; ; and ill lodged, muſt infallibly have broken up the ſiege. 


We had a wretched train of artillery, or rather no ar- 


tillery (they were voted by the aſſembly not worth the 
charge of bringing back to Boſton) in a Quixote manner 
to demoliſh a French American Dunkirk, in which were 
1900 armed men, whereof 600 were regular troops, 
125 good large cannon, 19 mortars, with ſtores and 
proviſions ſufficient for ſix months. 2. The military 
ſucceſs was miraculous, but the cunning part of the pro- 
ject was natural, and could not miſs of ſucceſs. 1. A 
neceſſary enormous multiplied emiſſion of a depreciating 
paper currency, enabled the fraudulent debtors to pay 
their debts at about 10 8. in the pound diſcount. 2. Vaſt 
perquiſites to the manager. T 


CURRENCIES. || The parliament of Great-Britain, be- 
fore the commencement of the late French war, had 


under 


+ As writers and preachers forbear publiſhing *****# which are 
ſingular, rare or new, leſt they ſhould prove of bad example; I ſhall 
only ſum up theſe perquiſites in this manner: In the ſpace of four 
years, viz. 1741 the introductory gratuities from the province, and 
from *****® of many thouſands of pounds, and the unprecedented per- 
quiſites in the three expedition years of 1745, 1746 and 1747, from 
a negative fortune, was amaſled a large poſitive eſtate, and the looſe 
corns built a country-houſe at the charge of about fix thouſand 
pound ſterling. The predeceſſor, an honeſt gentleman of a good 
paternal eſtate, after eleven years adminiſtration, in a meſſage to the 
general aſſembly, July 21, 1741, repreſents, that he had been obli- 

d to break in upon his own eſtate ſome thouſands of pounds, to 

upport the character of a king's governor; in faithfulneſs to his 
truſt he refuſed a certain retaining fee. | 

|| This accurſed affair of plantation paper-currencies, when in 
courſe it falls in my way, it proves a ſtumbling-block, and occaſi- 
ons a ſort of deviation. In the appendix, I ſhall give a ſhort hiſtory 
of all the plantation paper-currencies ; it may be a piece of curioſity 
for times to come. Maſſachuſetts- Bay was the leader, and exceeded 
all the colonies in this fraud; from their firſt emiſſion 1702 (I take 
no notice of Sir William Phips's Canada bills, they were ſoon out of 


the 
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under their conſideration ſome regulations concerning 
the plantation currencies; and now that war being 
ended, this third ſeſſions of the tenth parliament of Great 
Britain have reſumed the conſideration thereof. 


Maſlachuſetts- 


the queſtion) to 1749, the laſt year of Mr. Sh adminiſtration, 
our bills of publick credit or ſtate- notes ſuffered a diſcount of 88 
per cent; in France in the worſt of times when Mr. Law had the 
direction of the finances, the diſcount upon their ſtate-notes was only 
65 per cent : Maſſachuſetts publick bills of credit 1749, were pejo- 
rated to eleven for one ſterling. 

In the few years of Mr. Sh. adminiſtration, this fraudulent 
currency from 127,000 1. old tenor, was multiplied to about two 
and a half millions, and by this depreciating contrivance the fraudu- 
lent debtors paid only 108. in the pound, and every honeſt man not 
in debt loſt about one half of his perſonal eſtate. The money-mak- 
ing aſſemblies could not keep pace with him in his paper emiſlions ; 
1747, the governor inſiſting upon further emiſſions, the aſſembly 
repreſents, ** If we emit more bills, we apprehend it muſt be followed 
by a great impair, if not utter loſs of the publick credit, which has 
already been greatly wounded” and in their journal 1746, p. 240, 
« We have been the means of actually bringing diſtreſs, if not utter 
ruin upon ourſelves When any complaints were offered to the 
aſſembly concerning depreciation, by——contrivance, they were re- 
ferred to committees conſiſting of the moſt notorious depreciators. 
Sce Journal, Augult 17, 1744. 

Þy way of amuſement, I ſhall adduce ſome different managements 
of adminiftrations with reſpe& to a fraudulent paper medium—1 703 
by contrivance of Mr. W—— from New-England, Barbadoes emitted 
80,0001. at 4 per cent (common intereſt was 10 per cent) upon 
land ſecurity, payable after ſome years; thoſe land-bank-bills im- 


mediately fell 40 per cent. below ſilver; upon complaint home 


the court of England ſent an inſtruction to governor Crow, to re- 
move from the council and all places of truſt, any who had been 
concerned in the late paper credit; thus currency was ſuppreſſed, 
and their currency became and continues ſilver as before. Governor 
Belcher of New-England, 1741, from integrity and faithfulneſs to 
the publick, when a wicked 3 called LanD-BaNk, became 
head-ſtrong; he refuſed their bribe or retaining fee, negatived their 
| ſpeaker and 13 of their councellors, and ſuperſeded many of their 
officers, civil and military.—Soon after this ſcheme was dam'd by 
act of parliament, | prong Sh——1 ſhall not ſay in contempt, 
but perhaps in neglect of this act, promoted their directors and other 
chief managers to the highef offices, of councellors, provincial 
agents, judges, juſtices, ſheriffs, and militia officers preferable to 7 

en 
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Maſſachuſetts- Bay, as they have at preſent no province 
bills out upon loan for terms of years, have previ- 
ouſly ſettled their currency by act of aſſembly, ap- 


4 proved of by the KIx in council ; it is intitled, An act 
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for drawing in the bills of credit of the ſeveral denomi- 
nations, which have at any time been iſſued by this govern- 
ment, and are ſtill outſtanding ; and for aſcertaining the 
rate of coined ſilven in this province for the future. By 
this act it is provided that the treaſurer ſhall be im- 
powered to receive the * reimburſement money to be 
exchanged after the 31ſt of March 1750, at the rate of 
458. old tenor for a piece of eight; and one year more 
is allowed for exchanging ſaid bills After 3 1ſt of March 
1750, all debts and contracts ſhall be payable in coined 
filver only, a piece of eight at 6s. one ounce of filver at 
6s. 8, Þ as alſo all executions with ſuch addition accord- 
ing to the time of contracting, as the laws of the pro- 


When there was an immediate publick emergency for raiſing of 
money, borrowing of publick bills, already emitted, from the poſſeſ- 
ſors, would not have increaſed a paper currency, but prevented depre- 
ciations; ſome merchants and others offered to lend theſe bills at a 
ſmall intereſt, ſome gentlemen ſaid, that they had better let them 
without ing than that their perſonal eſtates from multiplied 
emiſſions, ſh&1d depreciate at a much greater rate than after the va- 
lue of an accruing intereſt: but this would have effectually defeated 
the ſcheme of the depreciators the fraudulent debtors, therefore the 
propoſal or expedient was rejected by the advice of 

For paper currencies, ſee vol. I. p. 310, 314, 308, 493. 

This reimburſement money arrived at Boſton Sept 18, 1749, 
in a man of war frigate, conſiſting of 215 cheſts, (3000 pieces of 
eight at a medium per cheſt) of milled pieces of eight, and 100 
caſks of coined copper. Connecticut, a government of — huſ- 
bandmen, ſeems to have acted more prudently than Maſſachuſetts-Bay; 
by their aſſembly act, Oct. 1749, they allow three years (to prevent a 
ſudden confuſion) to cancel their bills gradually; and in their reim- 
burſement money to ſave the charges of commiſſions, freight, inſu- 
rance, and other petty charges, they are to draw upon their receiv- 
ing agent, and theſe bills will readily purchaſe filver for a currency. 

T This is not in proportion, a milled piece of eight is 7 eighths of 
an ounce, and at 6s. per piece is 68. 10. one zd of a penny better 
per ounce. 


Vince 
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vince do or ſhall require; the ſeveral acts of aſſembly 
whereby ſome funds of taxes, for cancelling province 
bills of credit, have been poſtponed gradually to 1760 
are repealed, and the tax of 1749, toward cancelling theſe 
bills ſhall be three hundred thouſand pound old tenor. 
Penalty to thoſe who receive or pay ſilver at any higher 
rate, fifty pound for every offence; and after 3 iſt of 
March 1750, the penalty for paſſing, any bills of Con- 
necticut, New-Hampſhire or Rhode-Ifland, ſhall be fifty 
pound for every offence; and from thence to March 3 iſt 
1754, all perſons entering into any town affairs, confla- 
bles, repreſentatives, couacellors, all officers civil and 
military, I plaintiffs in recovering of executions, tavern- 
keepers, and retailers of ſtrong drink, ſhall make oath 
that they have not been concerned in receiving or paying 
away any ſuch bills. 

As the exportation of ſterling coin from Great-Bri- 
tain is prohibited by act of parliament, Spaniſh pieces 
of eight are reckoned the plantation currency, and are 
eſteemed as ſuch in the proclamation act ſo called, for 
plantation currencies ; but although the Britiſh or ſter- 
ling ſpecies could not be a plantation currency, the Spa- 
niſh coin might have been reduced to their deponginations 
at 48. 6 ſterl. per picce eight, and all Me colonies 
reduced to the ſame ſterling denominations of Great- 
Britain, which would much facilitate the trade and 
buſineſs of the plantations amongſt themſelves, and 
with their mother-country : thus we ſee in Portugal a 
mill-ree, though no ſpecie or coin, but only a denomi- 
nation, is the baſis of their currencies; and in the ſame 


* 
+ * 

4 
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if 
* 


manner with the plantations a pound or crown ſterling, 


although no ſpecie or coin in the colonies, might have 


been the general baſis of our denomination or currencies. 


4 That is, all delinquents are out- law'd; a very ſevere penalty 
this may introduce a habit of forſwearing or perjury. | 


1 may 
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1 may be allowed to drop a tear, I mean ſome expreſ- 
ſion of grief, over the languiſhing ſtate of my altera pa- 
tria, the province of Maſſachuſetts-Bay, formerly the 

glory of our plantations ; but now reduced to extreme 
miſery and diftreſs, precipitately brought upon us by the 
adminiſtration of **** and a party of fraudulent debtors. 
At his acceſſion he was lucky to find a ſtanding irreſiſtible 
party formed to his mind, and not empty-handed; they 
> effectually depopulated the province by the loſs of many of 
our moſt vigorous labouring young men, the only de- 
pendance or life of a young plantation; they pecculated 
the country by ruinous unneceſſary expence of money — 
Our preſent commander in chief in his firſt ſpeech to the 
, X aſſembly, Nov. 23, 1749, modeſtly expreſſes the late pec- 


culation and depopulation of the province; & deliver 
this province from the evils and miſchiefs (particularly 
- XX the injuſtice aud oppreſſions) ariſing from the uncertain 
3 V and ſinking value of the paper-medium -- the cultivation 
e bol our lands and manufactures are greatly impeded by 
rx „ the ſcarcity of labourers.” Mr. Sh — 's own afſem- 


blies ſometimes complain. June 3, 1748, the council 
and repreſentatives in a joint meſſage to the governor, 
= enumerate the © great loſs of iphabitants for huſbandry 
and other labour, and for the defence of our inland 
WE << frontiers ; the vaſt load of debt already contracted, and 


- a . 
.d a theunparallelled growingcharges, inſupportable difficul- 
id ties!“ The houſe of repreſentatives upon a certain oc- 


caſion complain, „with publick taxes we are burthened 


a a W 

i- almolt to ruin;“ in their journals 1747, Should the 

ne vhole ſum expended in the late expedition be reimburſt 

g us, we have itill a greater debt remaining, than ever 

ve lay upon any of his majeſty's governments in the plan- 

* * tations.” Mr. — had no ſympathy with the ſuffer- 
ng province, becauſe “ depreciations of currency, and 

Nur unſufferable taxes did not affect him. 
% Vor. II. C By 
nay * Depreciations, by his ſucceſſive aſſemblies were made more than 


dod in advancing his allowances and other perquiſites: he is ex- 
empted 
. 
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By the province being depopulated, labour is dear, and 
all countries can afford to underſell us in produce and 
manufactures, in conſequence our trade is loſt : I ſhall 
adduce a few inſtances: 1. When Mr. Belcher was ſu- 
perſeded 1741, in Boſton at one and the ſame time were 
upon the ſtocks 40 top-ſail veſſels of about 7,000 tun, 
all upon contract: at Mr. Sh—— going home 1749, 
only about 2,000 tun on the ſtocks, whereof only 4 or 
5 ſhips upon contract, the others upon the builders ac- 
count to wait for a market, and to keep their apprentices 
to work, and to work up their old ſtores of timber. 2. 
1741, in Marblehead, our chief fiſhing town, were 
about 160 fiſhing ſchooners of circiter 0 tun each: 1749 
there were only about 60 fiſhing ſchooners. 3. For 
many months lately there were not to be found in 
Boſton goods (nay not the coarſeſt of goods, pitch, tar, 
and turpentine) ſufficient to load a middling ſhip to 
Great-Britain; but under the preſent adminiſtration and 
management of affairs our trade and navigation ſeem to 
revive. 


empted from taxes by act of aſſembly. Whereas all perſons of the 
province not in debt, have loſt about one half of their perſonal eſtates 
by depreciations in this ſhort adminiſtration ; and the provincial poll 
tax of 28. 3d. O. T; this tax is equal to rich and poor, and beſides 
poll tax, there are provincial rates upon eſtates and faculties, exciſe, 
impoſt, tunnage ; and beſides provincial taxes, there are country and 
town poll rates, &c. Mr. Belther, by his wiſe and honeſt manage- 
ment, had brought all our publick debts or paper credit and curreney 
to be cancelled in one year 1741, being 127,000 l. O. T. but 
Mr. ——- and his party being afraid of loſing hold of this accurſed 
fraudulent currency, they reſolved (the province was at that time in 
its greateſt proſperity) that 127,000 l. O. T. was an inconvenient 
ſum to be cancelled in one year, and therefore divided it among three 
ſubſequent years ; by this neſt egg in a few years they increaſed the 
brood to two and a half millions ; and the g -— upon his call 
home 1 749, for certain reaſons which may be mentioned, (by the ad- 
vice of his truſty friends) contrived two years exceſſive taxes of 
360, oco and zoo, ooo O. T. to be collected in not much exceeding 
one year, when the country was depopulated, pecculated, and much 
reduced in trade and buſineſs : this ſudden and quiet reverſe change 
of ſentiment in this party is unaccountable ; but quicquid id eſt timeo, 
perhaps they expect confuſion ; they have practiſed fiſhing in troubled 
water. | | 


In 
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Iz] the ſeveral stcTIONs or HISTORIES of the ſeveral 

* colonies, may generally be found, but not in the ſame 
ſtrict order, the following particulars. | 

1. When the colony was firſt diſcovered and traded to 
by any European nation; when firſt colonized by the 
Z Engliſh : and what revolutions have happened there from 
time to time, in property and juriſdiction. 

05 2. Its boundaries, if well aſcertained, or if controverted 
in property or juriſdiction. 

* 23. Wars with the F rench, Spaniards and Indians. 
44. The numbers of whites or freemen, and ſlaves. 
g. The laſt valuation, that is, the number of polls and 
value of eſtates, taken to adjuſt the quotas of taxes for the 
"2X ſeveral counties, diſtricts, towns and pariſhes, 

4 6. The militia upon the alarum-liſt, and how incor- 
porated or regulated. 
7. Houſe of repreſentatives, their nature and number: 
the qualifications of the electors, and of the elected, 
8. Courts of judicature. 
1. The nature of their juries, and how returned. 
2 2. The juriſdiction of a juſtice, and of a bench of juſti- 
ces, and of their general quarter ſeſſions. 
3. Inferior or county courts of common pleas. 

4. Superior, ſupreme, or provincial courts for appeals. 

5. Chancery or courts of equity, if in uſe. 

6. Juſticiary courts of oyer and terminer. 

7. Ordinary for probate of wills and granting admi- 
niſtration. 

8. Courts of vice-admiralty. 

9. Juſticiary court of admiralty for crimes committed 
at ſea. 

9. The preſent taxes, viz. polls, rates, impoſt, and 
exciſe. . 

10. Produce, manufactures, trade and navigation. 

11. The number of entries and clearances of extra- 
provincial veſſels, diſtinguiſhed into ſhips, ſnows, bri- . 
gantines, ſloops, and ſchooners. 

12. The various ſectaries in religious worſhip, 
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In moſt of the ſections there is a digreſſional article, 


to prevent repetitions, concerning ſome things which 
are in common to ſeveral colonies, but inſerted in that 
ſection or colony the moſt noted for thoſe things; thus 
1. in the ſection for Maſſachuſetts ſhould have been in- 
ſerted the affair of paper currencies, as they did originate 
and were carried to the greateſt diſcount or fraud there: 
but as by a late act of aſſembly confirmed by the king in 
council, paper currencies are terminated in that province, 
we drop it. 2. As Piſcataqua, alias New-Hampſhire, 
has for many years been noted for royal maſting con- 
tracts, we choſe to inſert in that sri, ſome things 
concerning maſting, lumber, and other timber for con- 
ſtruction or building, for joiners and for turners work; 
and if that article does not ſwell too much, we may inſert 
ſome other foreſt trees and flowering ſhrubs fit for boc- 
cages, parks and gardens. 3. As Rhode-lſland has been 
noted for ſectaries, from no religion to the moſt enthuſi- 
aſtick, there is deſigned ſome account of our plantations 
or colony ſectaries; though at preſent Penſylvania ex- 
ceed them in that reſpect, where beſides the Rhode- 
Iſland ſectaries, are to be found a ſect of free-thinkers 
who attend no publick worſhip, and are called keep-at- 
home proteſtants ; publick popiſh maſs-houſes ; and ſome 
ſectaries imported lately from Germany, ſuch as Mora- 
vians called unitas fratrum or united brethren, who have 
had ſome indulgencies by act of parliament 1749. 4. 
Connecticut, a colony of ſagacious laborious huſband- 
men, firſt in courſe naturally claims the digreſſion con- 
cerning grain and grazing ; it is true New-York, Jerſies, 
and Penſylvania at preſent much exceed them in grain 
and manufacturing their wheat into flour. 5. Mary- 
land and Virginia tor tobacco, and maſt for raiſing ſwine 
or pork. 6. The Carolinas for rice, ſkins, and hides. 7 
Georgia as an inſtance of an Utopian unprofitable colony. 
I To render this hiſtory as compleat as may at preſent 
be expected, I have annexed ſome maps of the ſeveral 


colonies, not borrowed from borrowingerroneous hackney 
map 
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map publiſhers, but originals compoſed and lately printed 
in the ſeveral countries: For inſtance, with the ſection 
of the colony of Connecticut, the laſt of the four New- 
England colonies, I annex a“ correct map of the domi- 
nions of New-England, extended from 40 d. 30 m. to 
44 d. 30 m. N. Lat: and from 68 d. 530 m. to 74 d. 
50 m. W. Longitude from London. To the colony of 
Penſylvania is annexed a + map of New-York, the Jerſies 
and Penſylvania, publiſhed 1749, by Mr. Evans in Pen 
ſylvania, much more accurate than any hitherto publiſhed. 
To the colony of North-Carolina, is annexed a map of 
North-Carolina, || and ſome parts of South-Carolina prin- 
cipally with regard to the ſea-coaſt and lands adjoining z 
this large inland country is waſte or vacant, and conſe- 
quently delineated at random by col. Edward Moſely of 
North-Carolina. 


* This map is founded upon a chorographical plan, compoſed from 
actual ſurveys of the lines or boundaries with the neighbouring colo- 
nes, and from the plans of the ſeveral townſhips and diſtricts copied 
from the records lodged in the ſecretaries office and townſhips re- 
cords, with the writers perambulations : when this plan is printed, 
the author as a benefaction gives gratis, to every townſhip and di- 
ſtrict, a copper plate copy; as the writer of the ſummary had im- 
prune narrated the management of a late g—— which could not 

ear the light; to check the credit of the author, the g — en- 
deavoured (as ſhall be accounted for) to divert, impede, or Tefrar this 
publick generous-ſpirited amuſement, but in vain. The writer in 
his journeys upon account of his chorography and other occaſions 
(formerly uſed to ſuch amuſements in the gardens of Paris and 
Leyden) has en paſſant, but with ſome fatigue, made a collection of 
above eleven hundred indigenous plants, claſſically deſcribed and re- 
fered to icons in Botanick writers which have the neareſt ſemblance, 
as the ſpecifick icons could not conveniently be cut here ; this is an 
amuſement proper for gentlemen of eſtates and leiſure, it is not quite 
ſo ridiculous as our modern virtuoſo amuſements of ſhells, buttertlies, 
&c. The medical or medicinal part of botany is ſmall, and ſoon be- 
comes familiar to people of the profeſſion ; the. ſame may be ſaid of 
the other branches of the materia medica from animals, minerals, 
and chemical preparations of thoſe ; but to proceed further as a natu- 
raliſt, is only proper for gentlemen of fortune, leiſure, and leifibabbers 
as the Dutch expreſs it ; or otioſorum hominum negotia. 

+ From 43d. 30 m. to 38 d. 30 m. N. Lat. and from 73 d. 
30 m. to 78 d. Welt long. from London. 

From 33 d. to 36 d. 30 m N. Lat. 
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SECTION IX. 


Concerning the PRovINCcE of 


NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 


A the four colonies of New-England were origi- 
u 


nally ſettled by the ſame ſort of people called 
ritans; their municipal laws, cuſtoms, and ceco- 
nomy are nearly the ſame, but more eſpecially in 
New-Hampſhire, which was under the aſſumed juriſ- 
diction of Maſſachuſetts-Bay for many years; therefore 


to ſave repetitions, we refer ſeveral things to the ſeftion | 


of Maſſachuſetts-Bay. 

The preſent poſſeſſors have no other claim to their 
lands but poſſeſſion and ſome uncertain Indian deeds. 
Upon Mr. Allen's petition to queen Anne, deſiring to be 
put in poſſeſſion of the waſte lands, the aſſembly of 
New-Hampſhire paſſed acts for confirmation of their 
townſhip grants and of their boundaries, without any 
ſaving of the right of the general proprietor ; upon 
Mr. Allen the proprietor's application, the queen in 
council diſallowed and repealed thoſe acts. 

The crown aſſuming the vacant lands, until the pro- 
prietors claiming in right of Mr. Maſon ſhall make for- 
mal proof, that Mr. Maſon ever was in poſſeſſion of theſe 
lands; this appears by an action of ejectment brought 
by the claiming proprietor Mr. Allen againſt Waldron and 
Vaughan ; Allen, being caſt in coſts, appealed home, 
but his appeal was diſmiſſed becauſe he had not brought 


* See vol. I. P- 367. 
Over 
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over proof of Mr. Maſon's having ever been in poſſeſſi- 
on, and was ordered to begin de novo. The collective 
body of the people by their repreſentatives in aſſembly, 
have no Þ pretenſion to the vacant or waſte lands, and 
therefore have no concern in granting of unoccupied 
lands; all grants or charters of theſe lands, according 
to the governor's commiſſion and inſtructions, are veſted 
in the governor and council, with this clauſe or reſerve, 
ſo far as in us lies this reſervation ſeems to favour 
the claims under Mr. Maſon; as is alſo a clauſe in 
the royal new charter of Maſlachuſets-Bay 1691, “ No- 
thing therein contained ſhall prejudice any right of Samuel 
Allen, Eſq; claiming under John Maſon, Eſq; deceaſed, 
of any part of the premiſes.” 

The juriſdiction of this province is indiſputably in the 
crown. In property there are many and various claimers, 
* xr. As it is ſaid that Mr. Maſon and his heirs and their 
aſſigns never complied with the conditions of the grant, 
in conſequence it reverts to the crown; and the crown 
at preſent is in poſſeſſion not only of the juriſdiction but 
8 of lands hitherto not granted. 2. Capt. John 

utton Maſon, heir in ſucceſſion, as he ſays, to the origi- 
nal grantee capt. John Maſon, lately made a convey- 
ance of his right for a ſmall conſideration to 14 or 15 
perſons of New-Hampſhire ; by their advertiſements in 
the Boſton news- papers they ſeem to make a bubble of it. 
Boſton poſt-boy Nov. 9, 1749. The preſent claimers 
under the late Samuel Allen of London, will find upon 
trial, they have no right to any of theſe lands; that 
the ſaid claimers under John Tufton Maſon, will be able 
to make out the right to be in them, and are willing to 


+ The other three colonies of the dominions of New-England, by 
their reſpective royal charters, have the property or diſpoſal of their 
vacant lands lodged in the repreſentatives of the collective body of 
the people. | 

* Upon any judgment in the pong courts of e 
by an appeal home, all theſe claims may be finally ſettled by the 
dine in council, and prevent all bubblings of property in New-Hamp- 

ire. 8 
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diſpute the point in law, as ſoon as any perſon will give 
them opportunity.” | 

John Hobby, grandſon and heir of Sir Charles Hobby, 
ſays, that Thomas Allen, heir to col. Allen, by deed of 
ſale, Auguſt 28, 1706, conveyed one halt of theſe lands 
to Sir Charles Hobby of New-England, knight, See vol. 
I. p. 505. 

1 Hobby and Adams claiming under Mr. Allen by their 
bubbling advertiſements, Nov. 9, 1749, publiſhed in the 
Boſton poſt-boy, November 20, 1749, in theſe words, 
« Whereas ſundry gentlemen in the province of New- 
* Hampſhire, claim a right to all thoſe lands in ſaid pro- 
* vince and elſewhere which were granted to capt. John 
* Maſon of London, by letters patent from the council 
< eſtabliſhed at Plymouth dated March , 1621, and con- 
c firmed to him by charter from king Charles the firſt, dat- 
* ed Auguſt 19, 1635; which lands the ſaid gentlemen 
* claim under capt. John Tufton Maſon, the now pre- 
<* tended heir to the ſaid original patentee: I his is there- 
« fore to inform whom it may concern, that although 
it ſhould appear that the ſaid Tufton Maſon is the lawtul 
* heir to the ſaid original patentee, (which is yet to be 
& doubted) it evidently appears that John and Robert 
* Tufton Maſon, undoubted heirs to the ſaid original pa- 
< tentee, did by an abſolute deed of ſale, dated April 
* 27, 1691, in conſideration of the ſum of 27501. 
* ſterling, convey all their right and title to the ſaid 
& lands to Samuel Allen of London, afterwards governor 
of New-Hampſhire aforeſaid, which canveyance we 
doubt not will be made to appear legal and valid, the 
* ſaid Samuel Allen's claim having been allowed and con- 
* firmed by king William and queen Mary, as ap- 
« pears by their charter to the government of the pro- 
<< vince of the Maſſachuſetts-Bay ; and that Thomas Al- 
len, only ſon and heir to the ſaid Samuel 4llen, did by 
„ deed of ſale, dated Auguſt 28, 1706, convey one 
* half of ſaid lands to Sir Charles Hobby of Boſton, New- 
England, Knight, under whom John Hobby late of 

“ Barbadoes, 
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« Barbadoes, but nuw reſiding at Boſton, grandſon and 
« heir at law to the ſaid Sir Charles Hobby, together 
« with John Adams, of Boſton, have a lawtul claim to 
« the ſaid half of ſaid lands; and the heirs of the ſaid 
< Thomas Allen or their aſſigns, have a right to the 
« Other half; all which will ſoon be made to appear: 
& And whereas the firſt- mentioned claimers are granting 
« ſundry tracts of lands to people who apprehend their 
ce title to be good, it is thought proper to adviſe ſuch 
<« perſons to be cautious in ſettling ſaid lands, till it ap- 
<« pears whoſe the property is, which may probably be 
c very ſpeedily, when the waſte lands may be granted; 
c and alſo thoſe perſons already poſleſs'd of lands may 
be confirm'd in their poſſeſſions on eaſy terms. 

4. The claim of Mr. Allen's heirs, if Mr. Maſon's 
heirs fulfilled the conditions of the grant, ſeems to be 
the beſt. It is true the Maſons and aſſignees in favour 
of their claim, ſay that theſe lands were entailed, and 
therefore could not legally be conveyed to Mr. Allen; 
but Mr. Allen's heirs ſay, that upon Mr. Allen's purcha- 
ſing of Mr. Maſon's grant, he obtained a feigned or com- 
mon conveyance of theſe lands; the effect of this ſort 
of recovery is to diſcontinue and deſtroy eſtates tail, 
remainders and reverſions, and to bar and cut off the 
entails of them. | ; 

5. Wheelright and aſſociates claim to lands in New- 
Hampſhire by Indian deeds; this was revived by Mr. 
Cook and others about 30 years ſince, but without effect. 
See vol. I. p. 410. | 

6. Million purchaſe, ſo called. See vol. I. p. 419. 
This interferes with the late conveyance of the preſent 
Mr. Maſon to ſome New-Hampſhire gentlemen , as theſe 
claims will never be of any conſequence, it is not worth 
while to diſintangle them. This million purchaſe claim 
was revived about 28 years ſince, and lately by an ad- 
vertiſement in the Boſton gazette, June 21, 1748. 

7. Not many years ſince, when the affair of the pro- 
perty of their lands was to be referred to the king in 


council; 
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ceuncil ; the governor and council, fo far as in them lay, 
granted to themſelves and friends, (in all about 60 per- 
ſons of New-Hampſhire,) a tract of land called Kingſ- 
wood, laying upon and near Winepeſiakce lake or pond, 
containing almoſt the whole of the waſte lands in Mr. Ma- 
ſon's grant, and perhaps further than Mr. Maſon's grant 
extended. 5 


In the reign of Charles II. the king in council at ſundry 
times appointed trials of the claims of the colony of Maſ- 
ſachuſetts-Bay, and of Maſon's heirs concerning the diſ- 
puted lands between Neumkeag and Merimack rivers, 
but without reſult or iſſue; at length by charter of Wil- 
liam and Mary, October 7, 1691, conform to the old 
charter of 1629, that tract of land was confirmed to 
the province of Maſſachuſetts-Bay abſolutely as to juriſ- 
diction, but with a reſerve of col. Allen's claim under 
Mr. Maſon as to property. 

The. corporation, or company called the council of 
Plymouth or council of New-England (fee vol. I. p. 366, 
386.) made many grants of property, but could not de- 
legate juriſdiction ; therefore to ſupply this defect, ſome 
of thele grantees obtained additional royal charters with 
power of juriſdiction; Mr. Maſon 1635, Sir Ferdinan- 
do Gorge 1639, obtained royal patents; here we may 
obſerve, that although the juriſdiction of the lands 
from Neumkeag to Merimack river are included in 
Mr. Maſon's patent, this patent was poſterior to the Maſ- 
ſachuſetts old royal charter, which included that juriſ- 
diction. 

Originally the extent of this province from three miles 
north of Merimack river to Piſcataqua river was twenty 
miles ſea line, and ſixty miles inland; by the determi- 
nation of the king in council 1739, the ſea line continues 
the ſame, and weſtward heading the province of Maſſa- 
chuſetts-Bay, it extends from Newichawanack river about 
115 miles to New-York bounds; northward towards Ca- 
nada it is indefinite, or rather not determined. KY 
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The ſucceſſive changes in property and juriſdiction, 
are as follows. Maſon's firſt grant, ſee vol. I. p. 418. 

Towards the end of 1635 dies capt. Maſon, and by 
will leaves New-Hampſhire to John Tufton (to be called 
Maſon) and his heirs : John dying before he was of age, 
it came to his brother Robert Tufton Maſon an infant, 
who was not of age till 1650: during his minority the 
ſervants in New-Hampſhire embezzie every thing, and 
the civil wars preventing any legal reliet, the Maſſa- 
chuſetts people at the deſire of the inhabitants of New- 
Hampſhire, took all thoſe lands into their own diſpoſal 
and juriſdiction. 

1061, Robert Tufton Maſon petitioned king Charles 
II. to be relieved as to his property of theſe lands ; Sir 
Geofry Palmer, attorney general, made report, that 
theſe lands were the undoubted right of ſaid Robert 
Maſon, grandſon and heir of ſaid John Maſon. The 
inhabitants of New-Hampſhire, and province of Main, in- 
capable of protecting themſelves againſt the incurſions of 
the Canada French and their Indians, deſired the protec- 
tion of the colony of Maſſachuſetts-Bay-; the aſſembly of 
Maſſachuſetts aſſumed the property of the vacant lands 
and juriſdiftion of that country. The colony of Maſſa- 
chuſetts-Bay by their agent, that is attorney at home, 
purchaſed the property of the province of Main, July 
20, 1677, from the heirs or aſſigns of Gorge ; the pro- 
perty and juriſdiction was confirmed to the province of 
Maſlachuſerts-Bay by their new charter. 

1675, Mr. Maſon ſtill continuing his petition, the king 
refers them to the attorney and ſolicitor general; they 
report his title good, and the king ſends a mandatory 
letter || dated March 10, 167;-6 to the Maſſachuſetts- 
Bay colony : William Stoughton and Peter Bulkley are 
ſent over agents to anſwer Maſon's complaints ; they 


|| This letter is directed: To our truſty and well beloved the gover- 
nor and magiſtrates of our town of Boſton in New-England. 


N. B. in thoſe times the colony of Maſlachuietts-Bay (a hard word) 
was called the Boſton colony. | 


as 
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as attorneys legally conſtituted in the name of Ma. 
ſachuſetts colony diſclaim thoſe lands before the court of 
King's-Bench. 

1679, the proprietors and inhabitants of New-Hamp- 
ſhire not capable of protecting themſelves againſt the 
Canada French and their Indians, deſired of the crown to 
take them under their immediate protection; accordingly 
the king commiſſioned “ a preſident with ten councel- 
lors for the government thereof, Sept. 18, 1679, and 
the lands granted there by the Maſſachuſetts colony, 
were directed to pay Mr. Maſon's heirs ſix-pence in the 
pound quit-rent, as incomes at that time were valued by 
way of compoſition ; at the ſame time a court of record 
is conſtituted, to try and determine all cauſes, reſerving 
an appeal home when the value is 501. ſterl. and up- 
wards; Robert Maſon may make our titles to the preſent 
poſſeſſors at ſix-pence in the pound value of all rents of 
real eſtates, as quit-rents, the unoccupied lands to re- 
main to ſaid Maſon. 

1682, May 9, King Charles II. appoints Edward 
Cranfield, Eſq; lieutenant-governor. When the crown 
was endeavouring to reaſſume all charters and patents, the 
patentees made another formal ſurrender of juriſdiction to 
the crown; and Cranfield 1684 was commiſſioned gover- 
nor, but ſoon went to Barbadoes, and lieutenant-gover- 
nor Uſher had the adminiſtration. 

Robert Maſon the patentee's-caſe was recommended by 
the crown; he came over to New-Hampſhire, ſome few 
of the poſſeſſors took leaſes, but they generally refuſed 
this propoſal. Mr. Maſon brought writs of ejectment 
againſt Mr. Waldron and about 30 others, he recovered 
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* For the honour of thoſe families who in theſe times were reck- 
oned principal original ſettlers, we ſhall tranſmit them by name, 
viz. John Cuts, preſident, the ten councellors were Richard Martyn, 
William Vaughan, and Thomas Daniel of Portſmouth; John Gilman 
of Exeter, Chriſtopher Huſſy of Hampton, and Richard Waldron of 
Dover, with power to chuſe three others to conſtitute the firſt council; 
the preſident and five other councellors to be a board. 


judgment, 
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judgment, but was oppoſed in the execution, and his life 
threatened. 1684 Mr. Maſon brought a writ of ejectment 
againſt William Vaughan, Eſq; and recovered judgment; 
Mr. Vaughan appealed to his majeſty in council; this 
appeal was diſmiſſed and the former judgment confirm- 
ed, and coſts given againſt the appellant. Mr. Maſon de- 
ſpairing of any accommodation with the people, and his 
life threatened, returned to England, and ſoon after dies, 
leaving two ſons John, and Robert Tufton Maſon. 

1691, April 27, John and Robert Tufton Maſon by 
their deed lawfully executed for the conſideration of 
2750, l. ſterl. did grant to Samuel Allen of London, Eſq; 
all their + right to lands in New-England. 


1692, 


+ An abſtract of Maſon's deed to Allen. 1691, April 27, John 
Tufton Maſon and Robert Tufton Maſon, ſons of Robert Tufton Ma- 
ſon, ſome time of the pariſh of St. Martin's in the fields in the county 
of Middleſex, Eſq; deceaſed, ſell to Samuel Allen of London Mer- 
chant, in conſideration of 27501. ſterl. a portion of main land in 
New-England from the middle of Merimack river to proceed eaſtward 
along the ſea-coaſt to Cape-Anne and round about the ſame to Piſca- 
taqua harbour, and ſo forwards up within the river of Newichawa- 
nock, and to the furtheſt head of the ſaid river, and from thence north- 
weſtward till 60 miles be finiſhed from the firſt entrance of Piſcataqua 
harbour ; and alſo from Neumkeag through the river thereof up into 
the land weſt 60 miles; from which period to croſs over land to the 
60 miles end accounted from Piſcataqua through the Newichawa- 
nock river to the land north weſtward ; and alſo all the ſouth half of 
the iſles of Shoals, together with all other iſlands and iſelets as well 
imbay'd as adjoining, laying, abutting upon or near the premiſes 
within five leagues diſtance, not otherways granted by ſpecial name to 
any at any time before April 18, 1635, called by the name of Nx w] 
HAurs kik. Alſo ten thouſand acres at the S. E. part of the en- 
trance of Sagadahock, called by the name of Mason1a. Alſo a por- 
tion of land in the province of Main, beginning at the entrance of 
Newichawanock river and ſo upwards along the ſaid river, and to 
the furtheſt head thereof, and to contain in breadth through all the 
length aforeſaid three miles within the land from every part of ſaid 
river and half way over ſaid river. Alſo that part of the ſea-coaſt 
of New-England, on a great head land or cape north eaſtward 
of a great river of the Maſachuſetts, ſtretching into the ſea eaſt- 
wards five leagues or thereabouts in the lat. between 42 d. and 
43 d. known by the name of Tabigranda or Cape-Anne, with the 


north, 
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1692, March 1, Col. Samuel Allen was commiſſioned 
overnor of New-Hampfhire, and his commiſſion was 
rom three miles north of Merimack river to Piſcataqua 

river, &c. | 


north, ſouth and eaſt ſhores thereof; the back bounds towards the 
main land beginning at the head of the next great river to the ſouth- 
ward of ſaid cape, and running into the main land weſtward, and up 
a river ſuppoſed to be called Merimack, north weſtward of ſaid cape 
to the furtheſt head of ſaid river; from which period to croſs over 
land to the other great river which lies ſouthward of foreſaid cape, 
and half way over, that is to ſay to the middle of the ſaid two rivers 
within the great iſland called IsEA¹ Mason laying near or before the 
bay, harbour or river of Agawam, with all iſlands laying within 
three miles of ſaid ſea-coaſt, known by the name of Martana, 
Alfo all thoſe lands and countries bordering on the rivers and lakes 
of the Iroquois or nations of Indians inhabiting up into the land- 
ward between the lines of the weſt and north weſt, conceived to 
paſs or lead upwards from the rivers of Sagadahock and Meri- 
mack, together with the lakes and rivers of the Iroquois, and other 
nations adjoining, the middle part of which lake lies near about 
44d. or 45d; as alfo all lands within ten miles of any parts of 
faid lakes and rivers on the ſouth eaſt part thereof, and from the 
weſt end or ſides of the ſaid lakes and rivers, ſo far forth to 
the weſt as ſhall extend half way into the next great lake to the 
weſtward, and from thence northward into the north fide of the main 
river, which runneth from the great and vaſt weſtern lakes and fall- 
eth into the river of Canada, including all within ſaid perambulation, 
which portions of lands, rivers and lakes are commonly called the 

rovince of Laconia. As alſo the towns and ports of Portſmouth, 

ampton, Dover, Exeter, Little Harbour, Greenland, Saliſbury, 
old Saliſbury, Concord, Sudbury, Reading, Belerica, Glouceſter, Cape 
Anne town, Ipſwich, Wenham, Newbury, Haverhill, Andover, Row- 
ley, Baſstown, Woburn, and all other villages, towns, ports and har- 
bours in the aforeſaid tracts of land called Maſonia, Mariana, Iſle 
Maſon, and province of Laconia, with all mines, minerals, &c. and 
all royal letters or patents, deeds, writings, rentals, accounts, papers, 
and evidences of land whatſoever relating to the ſame. 

It is ſaid that Mr. Maſon (called treaſurer and pay-maſter of the 
army,) 1634, ſent over about 7e ſervants with ſtores and proviſions to 
carry on the ſettlement of New-Hampſhire ; and Mr. Maſon dying 
towards the end of 1635, that his eſtate in New-Hampſhire invent- 
ered, amounted to about twenty thouſand pounds ſterl. 


1700, 
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1700, Col. Allen came over to New-Hampſhire to pro- 
ſecute his claim, and found there were 24 or 25 leaves 


1 torn out of the records; theſe leaves contained the re- 


cords of former judgments of ejectment obtain'd by Ma- 
ſon. He enters new writs of ejectment againſt Waldron, 
Vaughan, &c. the juries brought in for the defendants 
coſts; the king in council diſmiſſed his appeal without 


I = coſts, becauſe he had not brought proof of Mr. Maſon's 


poſſeſſion, and was allowed to begin de novo. Col. Allen 
petitioned Q. Anne in council to be put in poſſeſſion of 
the waſte lands, &c. the petition was referred to the board 
of trade and plantations; they adviſed with Sir Edward 
Northey, attorney general, who reported that her ma- 
jeſty might ſafely put him in poſſeſſion of the unim- 
proved land, but where the inhabitants had poſſeſſion 


be might bring his writs of ejectment: an order was 


ſent to governor Dudley (at this time Dudley was go- 
vernor of the province of Maſſachuſetts-Bay and of 
the province of New-Hampſhire by two diſtinct com- 
miſſions) to put col. Allen in poſſeſſion of the waſte 
lands, but for land improved he was to bring writs of 
ejectment, and when the trials came on governor Dud- 
ley was directed to go into court and demand a ſpecial 
verdict ; accordingly upon a trial of ejectment againſt 
Waldron, governor Dudley was notified to attend, but for 
certain reaſons at that tzme beſt known to himſelf, and 
a great indiſpoſition of body (as he ſaid) he proceeded 
no further than Newbury; the defendants obtain'd coſts 
of ſuit: Col. Allen appeals to the crown, but dies be- 
fore the appeal was proſecuted, leaving one ſon and four 
daughters. His ſon Thomas ſucceeds him in theſe claims, 
and was caſt in his writs of ejectment with coſts, a ſpe- 
cal verdict being refuſed ; he appeal'd, and died before 
it could be heard, leaving two ſons and one daughter 
infants. To cut off the claim of Mr. Allen's heirs to 
waſte lands, ſo far as in them lies, lately this government 
have made a grant of the waſte lands by the name of 
Kingswood to about 60 of their principal inhabitants poſ- 


ſeſſors, 
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ſeſſors, that there might remain no waſte lands in Mr, 
Maſon's grant. 

The lands lately adjudged by the king in council, not 
to belong to the Maſſachuſetts- Bay grant, are now crown 
lands, but at preſent under the juriſdiction of the pro- 
vince of New-Hampſhire; they lay north of Maſſachuſetts, 
and when the boundaries with Canada are ſettled may 
prove a good diſtinct inland province for produce. By 
an order of the king in council 1744, it is directed, that 
if the government of New-Hampſhire do not provide for 
tort Dummer, there will be a neceſſity for returning that 
fort with a proper contiguous diſtrict to the province of 
Maſſachuſetts-Bay : but ſo it happened, that during the 
late French war, the province of Maſſachuſetts-Bay by 
the contrivance of — tor ſake of perquiſites maintained 
that fort and many block-houſes within the diſtrict of 
New-Hampſhire, without any conſideration or allowance, 
for want of proper application at home. 

As Mr. Malon's grant lies indented in the province of 
Maſſachuſetts-Bay, (the old colony of Maſſachuſetts-Bay 
is weſtward, and the province of Main by the new 
charter annexed to Maſſachuſetts-Bay is eaſtward) per- 
haps it would be for the intereſt of Great-Britain and for 
the good of the inhabitants, to annex this ſmall country 
to the neighbouring government by an additional char- 
ter. The property of the vacant lands of Maſſachuſetts- 
Bay being in the repreſentatives of the collective body 
of the people, and the property of the vacant lands in 
New-Hampſhire being in the crown, is no obſtacle, ſee- 
ing the vacant lands in Sagadahock or duke of York's 
former property, tho* annexed by charter to Maſſachu- 
ſetts, continue the property of the crown, that is, not to 
be aſſigned by the government. of Maſſachuſetts-Bay, 
without conſent of the crown. New-Hampſhire is too di- 
minutive for a ſeparate government or province; the 
numbers of their people and the value of their commerce 
are inſignificant : in fact the governor of Maſſachuſerts- 
Bay for many years was alſo governor of New- 

Hampſhire ; 
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* 


2 | Hampſhire with a diſtinct commiſſion, but about ten years 
ſince the aſſembly of New-Hampſhire enter a complaint 
to the king in council againſt the joint governor of that 
time, in relation to the caſe of ſettling the boundaries be- 
WE tween the two provinces; that he was partial in {ayour of 
his more profitable government of Maſſachuſetts-Bay, by 
Z ajourning and proroguing the aſſembly of New-Hamp- 
X ſhire, when the caſe was in agitation this complaint, by 
the king in council, was judged true and good, therefore 
qa ſeparate governor for New-Hampſhire was commiſſion- 
ed anno 1740. In ſuch diminutive governments, the go- 
vernor may domincer and act in a more deſpotick man- 
ner, than his ſovereign can poſſibly in Great-Britain; it 
is ſaid that a governor and ſuch of the council as he thinks 
proper to conſult with, diſpenſe with ſuch provincial laws 
Jas are troubleſome or ſtand in their way in procedures of 
their court of equity, ſo called. 

Here is at preſent ſubſiſting a diſpute (interrupting all 
publick buſineſs) between the governor in council, and 
the houſe of repreſentatives, concerning the governor's 
prerogative of negativing a ſpeaker, and his qualifying ſo 
many towns and diſtricts as he ſhall think worthy to ſend 
repreſentatives; and in this inſignilicant government it 
may be called lis de lana caprina, but in our conſiderable 
cColonies it is an affair of great conſequence, therefore I 


ſhall here inſert a ſmall digreſſion concerning theſe prero- 
Natives and privileges. 


- 
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A Dicress10N concerning ſome diſputed points relating 
o the legiſlatures of the ſeveral Britiſh colonies in Ame- 
rica; particularly where the prerogatives of the crown 
governors ſeem to claſh with the privileges of the repre- 


entatives of the collective body of the people or ſettlers, 
general court aſſembled. 


Perhaps, in our colonics after a legiſlature is conſti- 
.8 uted by royal charters as in New: England, as by pro- 


. rictary patents of government as in Penſylvania, Mary- 
. Vor. II. D land, 
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land, &c. or by royal commiſſion or inſtructions * to the 
firſt crown governor in the king's governments; further 
inſtructions from the court of Great-Britain, though obli- 
gatory upon the negatives of the country's repreſentatives, 
who naturally may be ſuppoſed, and doubtleſs were in- 
tended, as a check upon inſtructions from the boards at 
home not well verſed in plantation affairs. — On the 
other ſide, as to prerogative, the plantation acts ought 
to have a ſuſpending clauſe, that is, not to be obligatory 
(thus it is in Ireland, a Britiſh colony or acquiſition, àn 
ancient precedent) unleſs confirmed by the Britiſh court. 

Thus in general, there are two ſupreme negatives in 


the legiſlatures of our American colonies; the king in 


council, and the particular legiſlatures of the ſeveral co- 
lonies. 
In a colony where there is a royally conſtituted legj- 


Nature, perhaps their publick acts, after being approved 


of, or not diſapproved after a certain time (Maſſachuſetts- 


Bay charter expreſſes it after three years) cannot be diſ- 
annulled but by the legiſlature of Great-Britain called the 
parliament, who in all Britiſh caſes and over all perſons 
according to the Britiſh conſtitution are abſolutely ſupreme 


and the dernier reſort. 


If any innovations were to be made by the adminiſtra- RF 
tion at home upon the eſtabliſhed conſtitution of our co- | 
lonies, they naturally will begin with ſome inſignificant RF 
colony, ſuch for inſtance is this of New-Hampſhire, 8 
where the people have no money nor intereſt lodged at 
home to maintain their privileges; and from precedents il 
of ſuch impotent colonies, proceed to impoſe upon the 
more rich and valuable colonies : thus it was in the latter 


end of the reign of Charles II. and in the ſhort abrupted 
reign of James II. when all corporation valuable privi- 
leges were deſigned to be abrogated ; they began with 
the inſignificant impotent borough corporations. 


- 


* 'The inſtruction is, that after **#® a limited time, they ſhall iſſue 
a {ſummons for convening a general aſſembly, | 
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A governor perhaps by ſoliciting at home and giving 
adequate gratuities and fees to the proper leading clerks 
of the ſeveral boards, may obtain additional inſtructions 
ſuitable to his intereſt or humour. I do not maintain 
but only mention, that we ſeem to have a late inſtance of 
this in the province of New- Hampſhire. 1744-5, there 
was a diſpute between the governor and houſe of repre- 
ſentatives concerning the houſe's not admitting of mem- 
bers trom the governor's new conſtituted townſhips and 
diſtricts, but not qualified by the houſe; the governor 
by ſolicitations, &c. at home, obtained, in the king's 
abſence, from the lords juſtices an additional inſtruction 
as follows. 


« By the LORDS JUSTICES. 


Gower, P. S. Additional inſtruction to Benning Went- 
Bedford, worth, Eſq; his majeſty's governor and 
Montagu, commander in chief, in and over the 
Pembroke. province of New-Hampſhire, in New- 
| England in America; or to the comman- 
der in chief of the ſaid province for the 

time being. 
(Seal) Given at Whitehall, the zoth day of 
June, 1748, in the 22d year of his ma- 


jeſty's reign, 


Whereas it hath been repreſented to his majeſty, That 
you having in his majeſty's name, and by virtue of your 
commiſſion, iſſued a writ to the ſheriff of the province un- 
der your government, commanding him to make out pre- 
= cepts, directed to the ſelect men of certain towns, pariſhes 

and diſtricts therein mention'd, for the election of fit perſons 
qualified in law to repreſent them in the general aſſembly, 
appointed to be held at Portſmouth, within the ſaid pro- 
vince, on the 24th day of January, 1744-5; by which 
writ, the towns of South-Hampton and Cheſter, and the 
diſtricts of Haverhill, and of Methuen and Dracut, and 
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the diſtrict of Rumford, were impowered to chooſe repre- 
ſentatives as aforeſaid ; the ſaid general aſſembly did re- 
fuſe to admit the perſons duly elected to repreſent the ſaid 
towns and diſtricts to fit and vote in the choice of a 
ſpeaker : And whereas the right of ſending repreſentatives 
to the ſaid aſſembly was founded originally on the com- 
miſſions and inſtructions given by the crown to the re- 
ſpective governors of the province of New-Hampſhire, 
and his majeſty may therefore lawfully extend the privi- 
lege of ſending repreſentatives to ſuch new towns as his 
majeſty ſhall judge worthy thereof. 

It is therefore his majeſty's will and pleaſure, and you 
are hereby directed and required to diſſolve the aſſembly 
of the province, under your government, as ſoon as 
conveniently may be, and when another is called, to 
iſſue his majeſty's writ to the ſheriff of the ſaid province, 
commanding him to make out precepts, directed to the 
ſelect- men of the towns of South-Hampton and Cheſter, 
the diſtricts of Haverhill, and of Methuen and Dracut, 
and the diſtrict of Rumford, requiring them to cauſe 
the freeholders of the ſaid towns and diſtricts to aſſemble, 
to elect fit perſons to repreſent the ſaid towns and di- 
ſtricts in general aſſembly, in manner following, viz. 
One for the town of South- Hampton, one for the town 
of Cheſter, one for the diſtrict of Haverhill, one for the 
diſtrict of Methuen and Dracut, and one for the diſtrict 
of Rumford: AND it is his majeſty's further will and 
pleaſure, that you do ſupport the rights of ſuch repre- 
ſentatives, when choſe; and that you do likewiſe ſignify 
his majeſty's pleaſure herein to the members of the ſaid 
general aſſembly.” — 


This would be nearly the ſame as if the patricii of E : 


Rome (in our colonics they. are called governor and 

council) had aſſumed the prerogative of regulating the T 

tribuni plebis, or repreſentatives of the people. a 
| T 


„ 
When the patricii or optimates came to lord it too much over 
the other people of Rome, theſe people inſiſted upon their having re- 
2 . preſentatives 
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= - The writs or precepts for electing of repreſentatives 
for the ſeveral townſhips and diſtricts returned into the 
ſecretary's office, were produced in the houſe, Jan. g. 
1748.9, being the firſt day of the ſitting of a new al- 
ſembly, they conſiſted of ; 


3 from Portſmouth. from Newington. 

3 Dover. I New-Market. 
2 Hampton. I Stratham. 

2 Exeter. I Greenland. 

2 Newcaſtle & Rye. 1 London-derry. 
I Kingſton I Durham, 

I Hampton-Falls. — 


20 


There were ſome other members returned by ſome new 
X towns, Cheſter, South-Hampton,Aand three other diſtricts, 
but not admitted to lit : Richard Waldron, Eſq; a worthy 
man, choſen ſpeaker by all the votes, excepting one, was 
negatived or difallowed by the governor, becauſe the re- 
preſentatives from the new towns were not admitted to 
ſit and vote in the choice, The houſe were ſtrictly re- 
quired by che governor to admit theſe new repreſenta- 
tives, the refuſal of them being the higheſt contempt 
of the king's authority, as he ſaid, and to proceed to 
a new choice of a ſpeaker. This was abſolutely refuſed 
by the houſe ; denying the governor's power of nega- 
tiving a ſpeaker, and of introducing + members not 


preſentatives in the publick adminiſtration, called tribuni plebis, to 
maintain the liberties and privileges of the commons againſt the 
power of the optimates ; perhaps the houſe of commons in the Britiſh 
legiſlature had ſome ſuch original. 

lf the king ſends inſtructions to his governors of colonies, con- 
eerning the negativing of ſpeakers, and qualifying any new towns or 
WS iſtricts that ſhall be thought worthy to ſend repreſentatives to their 
eeneral aſſemblies ; it ſeems an ancient eſtabliſhed cuſtom or practice, 
bat is, privilege of the houſe to admit or refuſe novel practices, it 
eeing a notorious privilege in the Britiſh conſtitution for the repreſen- 
ares of the people to regulate their own members. 


3 


warranted 
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warranted by law, uſage, cuſtom, or any other autho- 
rity. | | 

This houſe ſtill ſubſiſts (June 1750) by many proro- 
gations and alternate meſſages, but have done no publick 7 
or ordinary provincial buſineſs ; whether the governor or 
houſe of repreſentatives are in fault I do not determine; 
I only relate matters of fact, and refer it to proper judg- 
ment, 
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As to a governor in the Britiſh colonies nEGAT1viInG 
A SPEAKER, it is ſaid to be a controverted point, there- 
fore ſhall make a few remarks in relation to it. 

1. As the king at home and his governors in the 
plantations abroad, never pretended to negative the elec- 
tion of a member for a county, town, or diſtrict; it 
ſeems inconſiſtent that they ſhould claim a negative upon 
a ſpeaker, or chairman, or moderator, choſen amongſt 2? 
themſelves. | 5 2 

2. In Great-Britain, towards the end of the reign of 
Charles II. all charters and other privileges of the peo- 
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ple were deſigned to be ſacrificed to the prerogative; 5 8 
there was a diſpute between the prerogative and the pri- 


vilege of the commons concerning the court's negativing 
of a ſpeaker ; but ever ſince, this controverſy lies dot- 
mant; it is a tender point, a noli me tangere ; and plan- 
tation governors, who endeavour to revive the like in 
their diſtricts, by flily procuring inſtructions from the 
court at home in favour of ſuch a negative, are perhaps 8 
no true friends to their colony, nor to the Britiſh conſti- 
OY RS | 9 

3. Notwithſtanding that, in the new charter 1691 
of the province of Maſſachuſetts-Bay, it is expreſly ſaid, 
that the governor ſhall have a negative in all elections 
and acts of government; in their additional or expla- 
natory charter 12 Geo. I. in the king's abſence granted 
by the guardians or juſtices of the kingdom, it is faid, 
that no proviſion was made in ſaid charter, of the king 
by his governor, approving or diſapproving the cleftior 1 
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of a ſpeaker of the houſe of repreſentatives. In conſe- 
quence of this new charter, not by any abſolute royal 
command, but by the voluntary conſent and act of the 
b repreſentatives themſelves, the commander in chief is 
allowed to negative the ſpeaker. Thus perhaps an act 
of the general aſſembly of New-Hampſhire or their tacit 
ſubmiſſion, might inveſt their governor with the like 
power, but not to be aſſumed in any other manner. 

4. The excluſive right of electing their own ſpeaker 
is in the houſe of commons or repreſentatives ; the con- 
firmation by preſenting him to the king, or to his go- 
vernors, is a meer form in courſe : thus the lord mayor 
and ſheriffs of London are preſented in the king's ex- 
chequer-court, but no negative pretended ; and perhaps 
if the king in a progreſs ſhould happen to be in any cor- 
porated city or town at the time of the election of their 
mayor and ſheriffs, in compliment and form they would 
be preſented to the king. 
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As to the governor's diſpute with the houſe of repre- 
ſentatives concerning his ſummoning NEW MEMBERS 
FROM UNPRIVILEGED PLACES OR DISTRICTS, We make 
the following remarks, 

1. The preſent governor of New-Hampſhire, without 
any prudential retenue or reſerve, impolitically expoſing 
ſuch an arbitrary proceeding ; menaces them with ten 
more ſuch repreſentatives, he means an indefinite arbi- 
trary number in his meſſage, Feb. 15, 1748-9. 

2. For many ſcores of years, which is generally con- 
ſtrued a preſcription ; there have been no royal addition 
of members of parliament ; and at the union of the two 
kingdoms of Scotland and England, to prevent multi- 
plying of members, the ſmall royal corporated towns of 
Scotland were claſſed, that is, four or five of them Jointly 
to ſend one member or repreſentative ; therefore as the 
royal appointing of new repreſentatives in Great-Britain 
has been diſcontinued time out of mind, why ſhould the 


D 4 | general 
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general conſtitution be infringed upon in our colonies ? 
and from the caprice or private intereſt of a gove nor, 
the aſſembly members be + multiplied to an inconvenient 
and chargeable number ? excepting where the cultiva- 
tion of wilderneſs lands may require new townſhips or 
diſtricts, and if inconveniently remote from a former 
ſhire or county town, they require a new ſeparate county 
or ſhire. | 

3. As an inſtance or precedent of a royal regulation 
in the colonies ; in the charter of Maſſachuſetts-Bay it is 
expreſly declared, that the houſe of repreſentatives 


with the other branches of the legiſlature, ſhould de- 


ce termine what numbers ſhould be afterwards ſent to 
c repreſent the counties, towns, and places ;” therefore 
the affair of repreſentation in the legiſlature is not ab- 
ſolutely in the governor and his devotees of the coun- 
cil. 

4. In the neighbouring province of Maſſachuſetts-Bay 
by charter, each townſhip was qualified (by a late in- 
ſtruction, the newly granted townſhips are diſqualified) 
to ſend two repreſentatives, whereas they generally ſend 


+ In the province of Maſſachuſetts-Bay, from 1730 to 1741 (the 
reaſons or inducements of this procedure, I ſhall not account for) by 
erecting of new townſhips and ſplitting of old townſhips into many 
corporations, the members of the houle of repreſentatives were likely 
to be increaſed to an impolitical number ; therefore in the following 
adminiſtration, (ſee vol. I. p. 490) the governor had an inſtruc- 
tion, in granting new townſhips to exclude them from ſending repre- 
ſentatives: this ſeems inconſiſtent with the Britiſh conſtitution, where- 
by all freeholders of 40 s. per ann. income and upwards, are qualified 
to be repreſented in the legiſlature and taxation ; in particular, free- 
holders are not to be taxed but where their agent or repreſentative 
does or may appear. | 

A vote of the repreſentatives to regulate their own houſe, is not a 
general act of government. 

Governors have a conſiderable advantage over their aſſemblies ; 
when he ſends them any impoſing meſſage of importance, but not 
reaſonable; to prevent any repreſentation of its inconveniency or 11- 
legality, he adjourns or prorogues them. + 


one, 
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one, and at times excluſively the houſe of repreſenta- 
tives excuſe ſome towns from ſending, and mulct other 
townſhips for not ſending. In Great-Britain there are 
many borough towns or corporations not privileged to 
ſend members or repreſentatives to parliament ; but as 
there are county repreſentatives, as freeholders they are 
repreſented in their county : whereas in New-England 
there being no county repreſentatives, theſe unprivileged 
diſtricts are not repreſented, which is an * infringement 
upon the Britiſh conſtitution. 

5. All new townſhips and diſtricts, who by a gover- 
nor's precept are required to ſend repreſentatives, their 
qualifications ought to be confirmed by an act of aſſem- 
bly, before they are allowed to fit, otherwiſe the gover- 
nor to ſerve a turn may multiply the houſe of repreſenta- 
tives to any inconvenient number and unneceſſary publick 
charge where the repreſentatives are upon wages; toge- 
ther with the general damage of calling off from labour 
and buſineſs, many perſons invincibly ignorant of pub- 
lick affairs. 

6. The Jaſt charter of the city of New-York in the 
king's province of New-York, was confirmed by act of 
their provincial afſembly, 1730; and by its laſt clauſe 
it is provided that, * this preſent act ſhould be reputed, 
as if it were a publick act of aſſembly relating to the 
* whole colony.” This is an inſtance of corporations in 
the plantations being confirmed by act of aſſeinbly. 


To obviate or rectify this, the counties by act of aſſembly may 
be allowed county repretentatives, or the new townſhips and ſub- 
diviſions of old townſhips may be claſſed and jointly ſend one or more 
repreſentatives. As in the nature of things, nothing, no conſtitu- 
tion is pertect; where any inconveniency from time to time appears, 
it * to be rectified. This introducing of county repreſentatives, 
or of claſſical repreſentations of towns, is not conſiſtent with a late 
inſtruction from the court of Great-Britain, that in granting of new 
townſhips, a proviſion be made that the number of repreſentatives be 
not thereby increaſed, or with a ſuſpending clauſe, i e. It ſhall not 
take place till confirmed from hone. | 


I ſhall 
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I ſhall here inſert ſome obſervations concerning gene- 
ral aſſemblies or houſes of repreſentatives which were 
omitted in the ſection of Maſſachuſetts-Bay. 

1. Conſtituting townſhips with all corporation privileges, 
but expreſly excluding them from the privilege of ſending 
repreſentatives, ſeems Ax TI-CONSTITUTIONAL 3 eſpeci- 
ally conſidering, that there are no county repreſentations 
of freeholders in New-England. See vol. I. p. 459. 

2. By act of the aſſembly of Maſſachuſetts-Bay 40 
members are required to make a QUoRuUM in the houſe of 
repreſentatives ; as this is not by charter, it may be recti- 
fied by act of aſſembly. In the houſe of commons of 
Great-Britain conſiſting of 558 members or returns, 40 
make a-quorum; why ſhould the houſe of repreſentatives 
of Maſſachuſetts- Bay, which this year 1750 conſiſts of only 
about goreturns, have the ſame number 40 for a quorum? 
As many towns are delinquent in ſending repreſenta- 
tives, and ſome members of the other towns negligent 
in their attendance, it may ſometimes be difficult to make 
a quorum of 40, and conſequently publick buſineſs im- 
peded. 

3. The old act, that a repreſentative muſt be a reſi- 
dent in the townſhip for which he is elected, may be ſalu- 
rary for ſome time in a new country not much concerned 
in commerce and policy; but à trading politick country, 
ſuch as is Maſſachuſetts-Bay, for a country-man not 
uſed to trade or money to preſcribe in ſuch affairs, is not 
natural. See vol. I. p. 506. 

4. As in England, ſheriffs of counties are excluded 
from being members of the houſe of commons, ſo in the 
colonies the ſame regulation may take place, becauſe a 
ſheriff may be ſuppoſed to be under the influence of the 
court or governor, his conſtituents, and his perſonal pre- 
ſence ſeems required in his bayliwick. 

5. That the councellors and repreſentatives may ſerve 
their country gratis : thus we ſhall have generous mem- 
bers, not hirelings eaſily to be corrupted. This year 
1750, the town of Boſton and ſome country townſhips 
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by way of leading examples have made an introduction. 
*X Anciently in the parliament of England a knight of the 
ZE thire was allowed 4.5. and a citizen or burgeſs 2 8. a day, 
by the reſpective places for which they were choſen ; at 


preſent they have no wages; the houſe of lords, the king's 


* T hereditary council or ſecond branch in the legiſlature, 
= never had any pay. It is full time that our colonies 


ſhould conform to this example; ſeveral provinces have 


= conformed, particularly in New-England our neighbouring 


colony of Rhode-Ifland ever ſince 1746. See vol. I. 
p. 507. This will be a conſiderable article of ſaving in 
the ordinary charges of government. 


A D1cress10x concerning the national claims of Great- 
Britain and France relating to diſputed countries on the 


continent of North-America and ſome of the Caribee 
Weſt-India iſlands. 


The crown lands lately taken from the province of 
Maſſachuſetts-Bay, and the lands north of Maſon's grant, 
have lately pro tempore been annexed to the juriſdiction 
of this ſmall province of New-Hampſhire ; they extend 
from weſt to eaſt from New-York eaſt line (which is 
20 miles caſt of Hudſon's river) to the welt line of 
the province of Main ab6ut 115 miles; north they ex- 
tend indefinitely to a line dividing the American Britiſh 
dominions from the dominions of France called New- 
France or Canada; this line is now upon the carpet in 
Paris, to be adjuſted by Britiſh and French commiſſa- 
ries. * Mr, Bollon, agent for Maſſachuſetts-Bay, has an 

inſtruction 


This line does not immediately affect the province of Maſſachu- 
ſetts-Bay, it affects Nova-Scotia, Sagadahock, (the juriſdiction pro 
tempore but not the property of Sagadahock or duke of York's grant, 
15 in the aer of Maſſachuſetts- Bay, as was alſo Nova- Scotia by the 
preſent charter) the late crown land of New-Hampfhire, New-York, &c. 
| I That the curious may have ſome notion of our colonies agen- 
cies at the court of Great-Britain, I ſhall here inſert, by way of in- 
ſtance, an abſtract of the laſt body of inſtructions to agent Bollon vot- 
ed by the aſſembly, January 19, 1749-59. 1. Io 
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inſtruction from their aſſembly to repreſent the en- 
croachments which the French are making upon our ſet- 
tlements in North-America. | 

The late exorbitant French claims of extending their 
boundaries in America, beyond all the limits which have 
hitherto been challenged or allowed, gave occaſion to the 
tollowing paragraphs. 

M. La Janqeriere governor general of Canada or New- 
France, by his inſtructions from home, lately ſent letter; 
to the commandant of Nova-Scotia and to the governor of 
Maſſachuſetts- Bay, claiming a great part of Nova-Scotia, 
and from thence ſo far as Quenebec river in New-England, 
At this writing M. La Corne a French officer from Cana- 
da with a conſiderable .|. force, lies canton'd on the north- 

| ſide 


1. To ſolicit the payment aud reimburſement of the charges of the 
late intended expedition againſt Canada. 

2. To ſolicit the payment for the provincial cloathing, made uſe of 
by ad. Knowles for his majeſty's ſea and land forces at Louiſbourg. 

3. To ſolicit the charge of ſupporting fort Dummer, and defending 
the frontiers of New-Hampſhire. | | 

4. To make application, that the governments of Connecticut, 
New-Hampſhire, and Rhode-Iſland, be obliged to a ſpeedy and equi- 
table redemption of their bills of publick credit. 

5. To repreſent the encroachments made and making by the French 
on his majeſty's territories in North-America. 

6. To enquire into the ſtate of the line between this province and 
the colony of Connecticut as formerly ſettled, in order to have it con- 
firmed, if not already done. ö 

7. To make application that ſeveral governments on this continent 
be obliged to bear a juſt proportion of men and money in caſe of an- 
other war. 

8. To ſolicit the exemption of ſea-men and others in this govern- 
ment from impreſſes on board any of his majeſty's ſhips that may 
come into this province. 

9. That he apply to the court of Great-Britain far pay for the ſnow 
Eagle and Dominique taken from the captors at Louiſbourg, and em- 
ployed in his majeſty's ſervice to carry home priſoners to France. 

19. The agent being impowered to receive what money ſhall be ob- 
tained at Great-Britain for this government, he is to lodge the ſame at 
the bank of England for the further order of the general aſſembly. 

+ This force conſilts of three companies of marines, about 400 In- 
dians of Canada, St. John's, Cape-Sable, and Penobſcot, ſome LING 

| miliua 
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ide of Chicanicto bay and river, to prevent us from ex- 


tending further north than the peninſula, ſo called, and 
from building a fort upon the neck where is the barcadier 
by the Bay Verte to Canada. Major Laurence of War- 


burton's regiment with about 450 men was ſent to diſ- 
lodge them, but finding the French too ſtrong, and in- 
= ftruted to repel force by force, as alſo the houſes burnt 
co prevent any lodgement there, he retired to Minas. 
The French court has appointed as commiſſaries the 
= marquis de la Gliſſoniere late commandant general of 
= New-France, and M. La Houettes ; with two commiſſa- 
= ries nominated by the court of Great-Britain, Mr. Shir- 
= ley, late governor of Maſſachuſetts-Bay, and Mr. Mild- 
may; to regulate all the reſpective pretenſions of the two 
nations in America, and the conteſts ſtill remaining on 
=X ſome prizes made on both ſides during the war. It is 
= thought that for ſome time they may avoid coming to 
= any determination, and perhaps inſtead of a definitive 
may come to a proviſional treaty of Uti, &c. 
There was lately a diſpute concerning the property 
and juriſdiction of the iſland of Tobago in the Weſt-Indies 
between the governor of Barbadoes and the general of 
=X Martinico; this diſpute ended in a proviſional treaty ; 
this with ſome other of the windward Caribee iſlands com- 
monly went by the name of || Neutral Iſlands. 
Soon after the peace of Aix la Chapelle, which was con 
cluded October 7, 1748, the French began to ſettle (erect 
batteries) the neutral CARIBEE iſlands of * Tobago, St. 


Vincent, 


WT militia and Coureurs des Bois, and French neutrals, as they are called, 
of Nova-Scotia. 

|| The imprudence of our commanders and other officers, in giving 
the denomination of neutrals to the French ſettlers of Nees 
perhaps gave occaſion to the preſent French claim of a 


| : eat part of No- 
= v2-Scotia and of ſome part of New- England fo far as Quenebec river. 


Tobago was formerly the property of the dukes of Courland ; they 
bad a ſettlement on the coaſt of Guinea called Fort St Andrew to 
ply it with negro ſlaves: in the beginning of the reign of kin 
5 C arles II. they were diſpoſlefled by the Dutch; this occaſione 


James 
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Vincent, St. Lucia, and St. Dominico. Theſe and ſome 
other Caribee iſlands called Neutrals are expreſly menti. 
oned to keep up the claim, in both F commiſſions of the 
governor of Barbadoes, and the French general of Marti- 
nico. Beginning of December 1748, the French governor 
of Martinico iſſued a proclamation, prohibiting theEngliſh, 
Dutch or Danes from trading there without licence from 
the general of Martinico, on pain of forfeiting veſſel and 
cargo. Upon information of theſe proceedings the go- 
vernor of Barbadoes ſent capt. Tyrrel with ſome frigates to 


James duke of Courland by treaty November 17, 1664, to make over 
to Charles II, the ſovereignty of the ſaid iſland and fort of St. Andrew's, 
reſerving liberty of trade to the Courlanders and Dantzickers. U 


this the Dutch ſcem to have quitted the iſland, and the Courlanders 5 8 
never repoſſeſſed it; thus it remains at leaſt a fief of the crown of 


Great- Britain. 
It was firſt diſcovered by the Spaniards, and had its name from 


Indian tobacco ſmoakers. When the Engliſh firlt ſettled Barbadoes, there 8 


being no Spaniſh ſettlers in Tobago, the Engliſh from Barbadoes fre- 
quented it, and Charles I. made a grant of it to the earl of Pembroke; 


the ſubſequent civil wars prevented his ſettling of it. Soon after 


about zoo Dutch people ſettled there, but were expelled by the Spa- 
niards and Caribee Indians. Next James Kettler duke of Courland, 
ren to James I. of England, made a ſettlement there; but was 
iſpoſſeſſed by the two Lampſons, Dutch merchants from France; 
they had the titles of counts and barons of Tobago ; and from the 
Dutch Weſt-India company had a grant of the iſland, and with con- 
ſent of the States they ſent over M. Bavean governor. It was in dil- 
ute between the Engliſh and Dutch in Chats II. Dutch War, The 
ouſe of Kettler being extinct it reverted to t.ngland. | 
+ The preſent governor of Barbadoes, his commiſſion. runs thus; 
Henry Grenville, q; captain general and chief goveruor of the 


iſlands of Barbadoes, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Dominico, and the reſt of 


his majeſty's iſland colonies and plantations in America, known by the 
name of the Caribee Iſlands, laying and being to windward of Guarda- 
loupe. The prelent governor of Martinico his commiſſion runs thus ; 
Marquis de Caylus governor and licut. general of the iſlands of Mar- 
tinico, Guatdaloupe Grande and Petite Terre, Deſiada, Marygallant, 
the Saints, Dominico, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Bequia, Cannaovan, Ca- 
ricacocoan, Grenada, and of all the iſlands and iſlets commonly called the 
Granadillos, Tobago, St. Bartholomew, St. Martin, Cayan, and the con- 
tinent comprehended between the river of the Amazons and Oranoke. 


Tobago. 
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Tobago. Capt. Tyrrel ſent aboard the French commodore 
to enquire what buſineſs he had there; who roundly told 

= him, he was come to ſettle that iſland, and if obſtructed 
therein, was to make the beſt defence he could. Capt. 
Tyrrel returned to Barbadoes for further orders. 

When complaint was made to the French court by 
the court of Great-Britain concerning the French aſſum- 
ing the iſland of Tobago; the court of France by way of 
*E recrimination anſwered in April 1749, that the Engliſh 
= were the aggreſſors, by preſuming laſt November in a clan- 
deſtine manner to ſtick up a proclamation in that iſland, 
commanding the French ſubjects there to quit the place 
within the ſpace of thirty days, upon pain of military 
execution: this (as they pretend) induced the general 
of Martinico, without previous orders from his court, to 
prevent the ſame, by ſettling inhabitants and batteries 
there. 


* r 


Martinico, November 27, 1749, a proviſional (not de- 
finitive) treaty was ſigned between commodore Holbourn, 
authorized by governor Grenville of Barbadoes, and the 
marquis de Caylus governor of Martinico, for the reci- 
procal evacuation of the iſland of Tobago, as well as for 
the immediate demolition of all the works and fortreſ- 
ſes which the French have raiſed on Rockley-Bay, or any 
other part of the ſaid iſland : that neither nation ſhall 
make ſettlements there, but may wood and water there, 
catch fiſh, and build temporary huts to ſcreen them 
from the weather during their fiſhing and wooding, but 
ſhall not cut down any trees other than for fire-wood, 
nor gather any ſimples or valuable plants. Accordingly 
2 Britiſh man of war ſloop from Barbadoes, and a bri- 
= gantine from Martinico, ſailed to Tobago, having each 
of them an officer on board charged to ſee that iſland 
evacuated by the ſubjects of both crowns. | 


The wars of New-Hampſhire with the Canada French 
and Indians their allies, is generally comprehended in 
BVB what 
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what is wrote in the ſection of Maſſachuſetts-Bay., * More- 
over, 1. Towards the reduction of Louiſbourg, on Cape- 
Breton iſland, they contributed a regiment of 350 men 
under col. More. 2. Towards the ſecond reinforcement 
of 1000 men ſent from New-England for the protection 
of Nova-Scotia, they contributed 200 men, whereof only 
40 that were ſent to Minas did any duty, the reſt in ſome 
trifling diſguſt ſoon returned to Portſmouth in New- 
Hampſhire. 3. In the late French and Indian wars, they 
were neither capable nor willing to protect their own 
Frontiers; the g — of Maſlachuſetts-Bay gladly em- 
braced this opportunity of further perquiſites, and pro- 
cured the aſſembly to take them under protection at a 
conſiderable provincial charge, but hitherto without any 
reimburſement. | 

This province makes only one county or ſhire : anno 
1742, it contained about 6000 rateable whites, and about 
500 negroes or ſlaves. 

Their complement of councellors is ten; when much 
deficient, the governor may appoint pro tempore. The 
new grants of lands or townſhips are not from the re- 


As we hinted in the firſt volume, during the late French and In- 
dian war, at the requeſt of the preſident and council of Nova-Scotia, re- 
refenting the weak ſtate of Annapolis as to their garriſon and the ill con- 
ition of their fortifications; there were three reinforcements of men 
ſent from New-England to Nova-Scotia. 1. From Maſſachuſetts-Bay 
200 men, they were of good uſe in the beginning of the French war in 
ſummer 1744; the other two reinforcements were of no uſe. 2. In 
the winter 1746-7, a reinforcement of 500 men of Maſſachuſetts- 
Bay, zoo of Rhode-Iſland, and 2co of New-Hampſhire, in all 1000 
men, to be canton'd amongſ the French at Minas to keep them in due 
ſubjection, and at the ſame time to eat up their ſpare proviſion which 
uſed to victual the French and Indian parties: from ill contrivance and 
worſe management, being indiſcreetly canton'd, no ſnow ſhoes, and 
ill provided with ammunition, they ſuffered a diſmal maſſacre by 3 
French and Indian party from ChicaniQto ; our forces happened to be 
only 470 men, the 300 Rhode- Iſland men never arrived, having ſut- 
fered ſhip-wreck ; of the 200 New-Hampſhire men, only 40 marched 


to Minas, the reſt ſoon returned home. 3. Was a reinforcement of 


270 men from Maſſachuſetts-Bay ſent in the winter 1747-8, when the 
peace with France was as good as concluded, 


preſentatives 
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ö preſentatives of the collective body of the people, but by 


the governor and council conform to the governor's com- 
*# miſſion and inſtruction, at a certain nominal quit: rent, 


Ta 
* 


v. g. London-derry to pay yearly one buſhel of potatoes 
® when required. The conſtitution of their houſe of repre- 
ſentatives, ſee vol. II. p. 37. 


The juries are returned by the ſheriff. 
Their courts of judicature, beſides the juriſdiction of a 


juſtice of the peace, and of a bench of juſtices, are 
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1. The general ſeſſions of the peace held quarterly. 
2. Inferior courts of common pleas held four times a 


year, conſiſt of four judges, whereof three make a quorum. 


3. A ſuperior court of judicature or common pleas held 
twice a year, conſiſts of a chief judge and three other 
judges, whereof three make a quorum ; from thence are 
allowed appeals to the governor and council, or to a 
court of appeals in caſes where the value in difpute ex- 
ceeds 100 |. ſterl. and to the king in council where the 
true value of the thing in difference exceeds 300 l. ſterl. 

4. Courts of oyer and terminer, aſſizes, or general 
goal delivery, arc ſpecially appointed by the governor 
and council. 

5. At preſent the ſame judge of vice admiralty and 
other officers, ſerve for Maſſachuſetts-Bay, Rhode-Iſland 
and New-Hampſhire. 

6. The officers of the court of probates, are appointed 
by the governor and council, with appeal to the gover- 
nor and council, 

7. Court of equity. The commander in chief with 
the council, ſuſtain by way of appeal from the court 


Wy (having juriſdiction) next below; directly without any 
new proceſs, is tried on the ſame original writ or proceſs 


brought to the firſt court, and comes in ſtatu quo ex- 
actly, ſaving that either party may bring new evidence 
if they pleaſe : after a hearing, perhaps ſome weeks or 
months may elapſe before ſentence is pronounced; and 


rom theſe may appeal to the king in council. 
Vor. II. * E 1 In 


Joiſts, ſtaves, hoops, clap-boards, ſhingles, and ſome 
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In this province there is only one collection or cuſtom- 
houſe, kept at Portſmouth. By the quarterly accounts 
from December 25, 1747, to December 25, 1748, to- 
reign Voyages 


Cleared out, Entred in, 
Ships 13 Ships 11 
Snows 3 Snows I 
Brigs 20 Brigs 7 
Sloops 57 Sloops 25 
Schooners 28 Schooners 19 
121 7 


beſides about 200 coaſting ſloops and ſchooners, which 
carry + lumber to Boſton, Salem, Rhode-Iſland, &c. 
whereof about one half enter in with freight from theſe 8 
arts. = 
Their produce is proviſions, but ſcarce ſufficient for 
their own conſumption ; maſts, timber, deal-boards, 


dry cod- fiſh. 

Their manufactures are ſhip-building ; lately a good 
fifth rate man of war called the America was built there. 
Bar- iron, the noted iron-works on Lamper-eel river were 
only bloomeries of ſwamp or bog ore; theſe works were 
ſoon diſcontinued ; they never made any conſiderable 
quantity of bar-iron, they wanted water in the drought 
of ſummer and in hard froſts of winter, and their ore be- 
came ſcarce. 6. 


+ By lumber is meant all ſorts of wooden traffick that is bulky 
and of ſmall value. In North-America, ranging timber, ſpars, oak i 
and pine plank, oak and pine boards, ſtaves, Yeading and hoops, 
clap-boards, ſhingles and laths, are called lumber.” In the a& of par- 
liament 1722, giving further encouragement for the importation of 
naval ſtores, lumber is ſpecified, viz. deals of ſeveral ſorts, timber 
balks of ſeveral fizes, barrel-boards, clap-boards, pipe-boards, ot 
pipe-holt, wiite boards for ſhoemakers, boom and cant-ſpurs, bow- 
ſtaves, caprevans, clap-holt, ebony-wood, headings for pipes, hog: 
ſheads and barrels, hoops for coopers, oars, pipe and hogſhead 
ſtaves, barrel ſtaves, firkin ſtaves, trunnels, ſpeckled-wood, iweet- 
wood, {mall ſpars, oak plank, and wainicot. | 
Their 
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Their exciſe upon ſtrong liquors may amount to about 
ioo l. O. T. per annum; this with 1000 l. O. T. 
from the intereſt of loan- money per, annum is the pre- 
ſent ſalary of their governor. In New-Hampſhire as in 
Maſſachuſetts-Bay, there are two ſorts of licences for 


ſelling of ſtrong drink. 1. A licence to keep an open 


tavern. 2. A licence to retail liquors out of doors 


: only. This liberty or licence is firlt to be obtained of 


the ſelect men of the townſhip, afterwards to be con- 


1 
"$A 
C25. 
* 


8 
ky 
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ſeſſions. 


- 


firmed by the juſtices of the county in their quarter 


Mr. Brown, miſſionary at Portſmouth of New-Hamp- 
ire, anno 1741, Writes to the ſociety for the propaga- 


1 tion of the goſpel in foreign parts, that there were in New- 
DH 1lampſhire about 30 to 60 families of the church of 
England, the reſt were Independents; that they had no 
Equakers, baptiſts, ſeparatiſts, heathens, or infidels a- 


10ng(t them. 
MisckLLANVIES. About 1623, Mr. David Thompſon 


ttempted a ſettlement at Piſcataqua now called New- 


ampſhire, it ſoon vaniſhed, and the very memory of it 


=Is loft. 


New- Hampſhire printed law-book begins July 8, 1696. 


q & Utlher, Partridge, Vaughan and John Wentworth, Eſq; 


ere ſucceſſively lieutenant governors ; the ſucceſſive go- 
ernors of Maſſachuſetts-Bay being governors in chief, 
i July 1741, when Bennin Wentworth, Eſq; was 
Tp pointed governor in chief of New- Hampſhire. 
John Wentworth, Eſq; was appointed lieutenant go- 
gcrnor 1717 ; he died Dec. 12, 1730. | 
1731, in July, arrives col. Dunbar as lieut. governor ; 
was alſo ſurveyor general of the woods in North- 
merica, with four deputy ſurveyors, principally to pre- 
ent waſte of the maſting trees. Anno 1743, he relin- 
uſned thoſe poſts, and was by the directors of the Eaſt- 
dia company appointed governor of St. Helena; there 
been no lieut. governor appointed ſince, and gover- 
Wentworth ſucceeded him as ſurveyor of the woods. 
E 2 A Di- 
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A DroRESSION 


Concerning Timber, Wood, Lumber, and Naval Stores; 
the growth, and manufacture of North-America. : 


This is a ſubject ſo copious as to require a peculiar 
volume, but the + character of Summary does not per. 
mit to expatiate upon this uſeful ſubject. 

The timber trees of North-America for || conſtruction 
of ſhipping and framing of houſes may be reduced to tuo 
general kinds, pine and oak. | 

The Pines may be ſubdivided into the maſting, «<! 


white pine, the pitch pine or picea, and others of the 


pine kind uſed as lumber. I ſhall not uſe any ſtiff “ ſcho-- 
8 laſtick 


+ For this reaſon I ſeldom mention their quadrupeds common) 
called beaſts, their birds, their fiſhes, their ſerpentine kind, and ther 
inſects: I avoid the uſeleſs virtuoſo part of natural hiſtory concerning 
figured ſtones, curious marcaſites, extraordinary petrefactions aud 
cryſtaliſations, ſhells of all forts, &c. Men of that ſort of curioſity 3 
may conſult peculiar authors, v. g. in botany, father Plumier a Mi 7 
nime of Marſeiles, in his four voyages to America diſcovered goo nes 
plants, eſpecially in the capillary tribe; in this tribe, North-Ame-7 
rica exceeds any country upon our earth or globe. - 

|| New-England perhaps excels in good ax-men for felling of trees 
and ſquaring of timber. © 

P. Tournefort, M. D. for many years profeſſor of the royal ga 
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transfer the noted naval ſtore pines, the white and pitch pine to tœ 
larix. Claſſing of plants, eſpecially trees by their general hab 
ſeems to be more obvious or ſcientifick, than the minute in{p*- 
tions of their flowers and ſeed ; we find Tournefort himſelf, the princ 
of botaniſts, recede from this rigour in claſſing of his legumino 
trees by differences in the leaf, viz. foliis ſingularibus, foliis tern ne 
& foliis per conjugationes. When he comes to uſe this laſt deviato my 
with regard to the pine kind, inſtead of the obvious habit, % U‚ 
ſeems not to diſtinguiſh well: his general diſtribution of the p'" ny 
tribe into coniferous and bacciferous is natural, but his ſubdiviſion © nt 
the coniferous into abietes or firrs foliis ſingularibus, pinus * 8 

| arrive wh 
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laſtick enumerations, which can be of no common uſe, 
put ſhall endeavour to expreſs myſelf in an intelligible 
manner. 

The Wuirtz PixE or + MasTinc Pint may be cal- 
ed pinus excellior, cortice lævi foliis quinis anguſtis per- 
petuis ex eodem exortu, conis longioribus ; Tournefort 
calls it, Larix Americana, foliis quinis ab eodem exortu. 

Plum. Some ere of very large dimenſions. An. 1736, 

1 gnear Merimack river a little above Dunſtable, was cut a 
„white pine ſtreight and ſound, ſeven feet eight inches di- 
ameter at the butt- end; the commiſſioners of the navy 
„ſeldom I contract for any exceeding 36 inches diameter 


1 


1 art the butt-end, and to be ſo many yards in length as 
„they are inches in diameter at the butt-end. 
Prom time to time the commiſſioners of the navy 


agree with contractors to furniſh certain numbers of ſpe- 
Tificd dimenſions of maſts, yards and bowſprits, with his 
majeſty's licence for || cutting ſuch trees: the late con- 
acts have been from Piſcataqua harbour in New-Hamp- 
„hire, and Caſco-bay in the province of Main. The maſt 
„ hips built peculiarly for that uſe, are generally about 
cx co tun, navigated with about 25 men, and carry 45 to 
ne. Eo good maſts per voyage. By act of parliament there 


nly 

eur ——_— 

is t 
1 f 7 


anc 


i re“ penalties for cutting of maſting trees without li- 
'x Wcnce, cognizable by the court of vice admiralty. 

g, Col. William Dudley ſome years ſince, in his frequent 
1 rveys of new townſhips about 30 or 60 miles inland, 
ath, Prices foliis (or needles) pluribus quam binis ex eadem theca, or ſheath, 
) the not natural, becauſe the foliis pluribus quam binis in their external 
abi abit agree with the foliis binis, and ongne to be called pines. 

ſpec t In New-Hampſhire and aq of Main, much good ſhip tim- 
c. r and maſting trees: in duke of York's grant, calle Sagadahock, 
nor dt much of either. 


+ Col. Partridge ſome years ſince had the maſting contract for ten 
ars, no malt to exceed 36 inches diameter at the butt-end, he ſent 
dme a few of 38 inches and two of 42 inches. | 
Hard winters are good for the ſledding conveyance, but hard 
el render the edges of their falling axes inconveniently brittle. 


See vol. I. p. 379. 
E 3 obſerved 
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o ſerved white aſh trees, ſtreight and without branching; 
1or about eighty feet, and about three feet diameter at the 
butr-end; it is as light and much tougher than white-pine, + 
Would not thoſe make ſtronger maſts than white pine, 
and in all reſpects better? It is true, the land carriage 
for ſo great a diſtance is inconvenient—The black an 
has a ſmaller leaf than the white aſh. ? 

White pine is much uſed in framing of houſes and in 
Joiners work, ſcarce any of it to be found ſouth of New- 
England. In joiners work, it is of a good grain, ſoft, © 
and eaſily wrought ; but ſoon loſes its good complexion 3 
by mildewing; priming or painting may hide this in many 
caſes, but in ſome caſes it is not to be hid, v. g. in floor: 
ing; the ſoftneſs of its texture ſubjects it to ſhrink and 
ſwell hygrometer like, and conſequently never make a 
good joint. The beſt white pine is trom the upland; 
theſe from ſwamps or marſhy lands, are the moſt apt to 
mildew, make a bad joint, and ſhake or ſhiver upon the 
leaſt violence. The apple pine is of the white pine kind, 
but more frowey. + 

New-England abounds in ſaw-mills of cheap and ſlight 
work, generally carry only one ſaw ; one man and a boy i 
attending of a mill may in 24 hours ſaw four thouſand 
teet of white-pine boards; theſe boards are generally 
one inch thick, and of various lengths, from 15 to 25 
feet, and of various widths, 1 foot to 2 feet at a me- 
dium; it is reckoned that 40 boards make 1000 feet. - 
Theſe mills moſtly ſtand upon ſmall ſtreams, becauſe 
cheap fitted, but with the following inconveniencics. i 
1. As the country is cleared of wood and bruſh, ſma!! 
ſtreams dry up. 2. In living ſmall ſtreams they do 
not afford water ſufficient to drive the wheel in ſummer. 
3. In the winter they are frozen up. The ſurveyors of 
the woods mark the maſting trees, and ſyrvey the log 
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+ Norway red deal boards anſwer for upper wotks of ſhips, becauſe 

their ſplinters are not ſo dangerous as oak. Norway white deal boards 

are ꝙ to 10 feet long, 1 and quarter to 1 and half inch thick, 
4 J N 1 11 2 
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© at the mills, for which they have ſome perquiſites from 
timber- men. A timber-man's eſtate conſiſts in mills and 
oxen; oxen are a more ſteady draught than horſes ; in Þ 
© logging the ſnow muſt not exceed two feet deep. 

4 Spruce or true || firr grows {treight and tapering, is very 
bcautiful; is uſed as ſpars; it is apt to caſt or warp, and 


being 


® + Miſunderſtandings with the Indians are a great hindrance in our 
timber and lumber trade; therefore the Indians ought to be awed by 
© four or five forts at proper diſtances upon our inland frontiers, kept in 


wg 


| T7 a reſpectful condition by the appearance of ſome military force ; and 
enticed by er ae. aſſortments of goods, to exchange with their furrs, 
. XX fins, and feathers. | 

; = | The commonly called Scots firr, is properly pinis foliis binis ex 
19 eadem theca. 


che tumors or bliſters in the bark, by inciſion is gathered a thin fra- 
exant firr turpentine, which from its citron-like fragrancy, ſuch as that 
= df the Levant balſam, has been called balſam Gilead; it is very hot. 
ome years fince, when balſam capivi was wanting here, I uſed it in 
onorrhœas; but it increaſed the ardor urinz and ſome other ſymp- 
Poms to ſuch a violent degree, I was obliged to drop it. The name 
t balſam Gilead gives a prejudice in its favour ; but from its great 
eat and attraction in all recent wounds, bruiſes, and other ulcers, it 
duces violent pains, inflammations and fluxions upon the part. 


„ Opobalſamum, balſamum verum, Gilead, Syriacum, Tudgionm, 
* Mecha ; is a liquid roſin fragrant as citron, of a ſyrup conſiſtence; 
Þ | | E 4 | from 


35 A It is a miſtaken notion of many people, that all our medicinal bal- 
l F . $ a 7 — ey Lon various firr-trees; I ſhall here by way 

uſe RRP! amoſcment reQify thoſe errors, by enumerating and deſcribing th 

ird 3 edicinal natural balſams. 1055 C A ae. ahh 
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N 
being too flexile is not fit for maſts or yards of any 
conſiderabie largeneſs; its twigs with the leaves are © 
boil'd with a beer or drink made with molaſſes, and is 
eſteemed good in the ſcurvy and the like foulneſſes of 


the 


from a ſmall tree or ſhrub with pinnated leaves ending in an impar; 


on the top of the ſtalk are hexapelous whitiſh flowers ſucceeded by » 


roundiſh rugged fruit; this fruit is called carpobalſamum, and the 


wood is the xylobalſamum of the apothecary ſhops, but at preſent ng 
in practice, 


2. The balſam Gilead or firr turpentine of Nova-Scotia, Newfound. 


land and Canada, is from the abies tenuiore folio, already deſcribed. 7 


3. Terebinthina communis, one of the enumerated naval ſtores, i; 


from the pinus foliis ternis ex eadem theca; it is whitiſh, thick and 


Opaque. 


major prima abies rubra. C. B. P. Red firr. Thus turpentine i; 


4. — turpentine, from the abies mas Theophraſti. Pice: 
ie 


clearer, paler, of thinner conſiſtence than Venice turpentine, of a © 


pleaſant lemon- peel ſmell. 


5. Venice turpentine is from the larix folio deciduo conifera. I. B. 


The larch tree; this is browner and thicker than the Straſburg tur. 
pentine. The cedrus Libani et Paleſtinæ præcelſa. Lob. belongs to 
the larices. 


6. Chio, and Cyprus turpentine, 1s not from the pine kind, but 


from the terabinthus vulgaris. C. B. P. The turpentine tree. It i 5 


a tree ſhrub with pinnated leaves, ending in an impar; the fruit is 
longiſh hard nut. This, though not of the pine kind, gives name to 


"a 
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b 


all the roſins of the pine kind. It is thicker and more tenacious then 
Venice turpentine, and of a pleaſant ſmell; that from Chio is cler 
and almoſt tranſparent, that from Cyprus is full of droſs and browner. 


7. Balſam capivi. Balſamum Americanum. C. B. P. It comes / 


© 1.4 4 


us from the Dutch plantations of Surinam. It is from a large tree with 


long rounding leaves ; its fruit is in ſhort pods. This balſam is of 2 4 4 


bitter hot or rough taſte, does not give that remarkable violet ſmell t 


the urine, that turpentine occaſions. By experience I have found i 
the moſt effectual of all the natural balſams, in internal ulcerations, dy- 2 
ſenteries, diſeaſes of the lungs, kidneys and bladder, in the fluor albu- 


and gonorrhœa: it inviſcates the acrimony and prevents the coll. 
quation of our juices. | 

8. Balſam of Peru from Spaniſh Weſt-Indies in earthen jars; it!“ 
of a reddiſh dark colour, conſiſtence of a thick ſyrup, fragrant, warm, 
aromatick taſte ; from a middling tree with almond tree like leave, 
and a fox-glove flower. This balſam is alſo a nervine medicine in- 
ternally and externally uſed, 


9. Balſam of Tolu, comes in ſmall calabaſhes from Tolu in the 8 
un 
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y 2 the blood and other juices; it is much drank in the 

© gnorthren parts of North-America, eſpecially in Nova- 

s Scotia and Newfoundland. 

1 1 What is further to be ſaid of the pine kind, is referred 
* 


eto the paragraphs of lumber and naval- ſtores.“ 
2 The 
3 | 
2 "ZZ niſh Weſt-Indies of a yellow brown colour friable by age, of a far- 
ie grant ſmell and aromatick taſte : with this is made the ſyrupus bal- 
% XX 1amicus, uſed in the affections of the lungs. It is from the ſoliquæ 
8 : arbor ſive ceretia. I. B. with a pinnated leaf and ſoliquous fruit. 
d. There are ſeveral other natural balſams, but hitherto not intro- 
d. XZ duced into the materia medica. 
„ Here once for all, I thall inſert ſome general annotations con- 
d cerning vegetable produce. 
"ZE There is ſuch a luſus naturæ in the herbs, ſhrubs, and trees be- 
ea & tween the tropicks, or in hot countries, they are ſcarce to be re- 
Þ # duced to tribes. 


a "_ Moſt of the fine flowers in the gardens of Europe came from the 
"XXX Levant or Aſia. The ſultans and their miſtreſſes or ſeraglio women, 
B. take pleaſure in fine flowers and delicious fruits; the baſhaws and 
& other governors of the ſeveral provinces ſupply them with the moſt 
gay, fragrant, and elegant; moſt of the orchard, eſpecially the ſtone 
XX fruit. came from thence. | 
8 Syltematick writers in any part of literature, are much inferior to 
thoſe who write only of ſuch things as were diſcovered or obſerved 
in their own time and place. I ſhall mention a few in the affair of 
plants. Cornuti Canadenſium plantarum hiſtoria, 4to Paris 1635, he 
was a ſmall-rate botaniſt, Hortus Maleharicus, containing elegant 
deſcriptions and icons of 475 Eaſt-India plants, done by the direc- 
tion and at the charge of Draakenitin governor of the Dutoh Eaſt- 
Indies, in folio, publiſhed in twelve parts from anno 1678, to 1693. 
Tournefort, Corollarium rei herbariæ, 4to Paris 1703, in 3 vol. con- 
taining 1356 new plants which he diſcovered in his voyage or travels 
to the Levant, that is, the iſlands of the Archipelago and the Leſſer 
Aſia, at the charge of the king of France; as a ſupplement to his In- 
ſtitutiones rei herbariæ, 4to Paris 1700, in 3 vol. whereof two volumes 
are compoſed of elegant icons, the other vol. contains a catalogue of 
8846 plants. His Hiſtoire des plantes, qui naiſſent aux environs de 
Paris, avec leur uſage dans la medicine, is a finiſhed uſeful piece of 
1037 plants, printed at Paris in octavo 1698. 

As to time and place in general with regard to our mother- 
country, anno 1696 laſt edition in 8vo. Mr. Ray a naturalift in his 
Synopſis methodica ſtirpium Britannicarum, has 1480 plants, whereof 
113 are trees and ſhrubs, With regard to tlie country near Boſton 

| in 
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The Write OAK or Oax for ConsTrvcTtion of 
SHIPPING may be called Quercus ligno exalbido duriore 
cortice cinereo leviter rimoſo. We have Þ great variety of 

oaks, 


in New-England, I arrived to the deſcriptions of about eleven hun. 
dred indigenous plants, but was interrupted by * ## # #* # # # + 
EH EE un n „ „ * ES *%% „% „ „ „ „ „ „„ „„ „ „ „ % 
* * * Plukenet in his Phytographia and almageſtum botanicum 
E in folio, London 1691 to 1696; he mentions Beniſter's cata- 
ogue of Virginia plants not publiſhed at that time. Sir Hans Sloane 
a noted lief bebber or virtuoſo, his Catalogus plantarum inſulæ 
Jemaaca, &c. London 1696; there are no deſcriptions; the plants 
8 were not in his own knowledge, but an immethodical rap- 
ody of ſynonima copied from ſundry writers concerning the Weſt— 
India ſettlements. There are enumerations of many American plants 
with elegant proper coloured icons in Cateſby's natural hiſtory of 
Carolina and the Bahama Hlands. See Phil. tranſact. vol. 36. p. 425; 
vol. 37. p. 174, 447 ; vol. 38. p. 315; vol. 39. p. 112, 251; vol. 
40. p. 343; vol. 44. p. 435. Cateſby's eſſay s are in eleven ſets. 

Father Plumier in his deſcription of the American plants publiſhed 
at Paris near 60 years fince, gives an account of more Weſt-India or 
American plants than all the botaniſts of that age ; he made four 
voyages to North-America, on purpoſe, and obſerves, that it re- 
markably abounds with capillary plants. 

The two brothers Lignons in the French iſlands, and Saracen in 
Canada, in quality of royal botaniſts with ſalaries, have deſerved 
well. Dierville a French ſurgeon in Nova-Scotia ſent ſome curious 
plants from Nova-Scotia or L'Accadie to Tournefort. In New-En- 
gland hitherto we have no botanick writer, | 

Frequently I find ſome difficulty to reſtrain myſelf againſt excur- 
fions, I ſhall conclude this excurſion by obſerving that in the fixteenth 
century, the moderns began to apply themſelves to the knowledge of 
Plants in ſome method ; before that time, plants were ranged ac- 
cording to their general appearances, or virtues, and in a very looſe 
manner; in that century many good botaniſts appeared; Geſner the 
father of all natural hiſtory, born in Switzerland 1516, died of the 
Plague 1565, his botanick writings were moſt of them loſt and never 
publiſheds Tournefort followed his method of claſſing the plants by 
their flower and ſeed. | 

+ Theſe botanick excurſions muſt prove tedious to moſt readers; 
1 ſhall therefore ſlightly deſcribe only a few of the oaks that are moſt 
common in New-England, partly by their claſſical Latin names, and 
partly by their common Engliſh appellations. ne 

1. The 
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oaks, but this is the only oak required by contract with 

the ſhip-builders for conſtruction. Black oak for the 
bottom of veſlels always under water anſwers well, and 
being very acid, as I am informed, is not ſo ſubject to the 
3 cating 


1. The white oak of the ſhip builders, is a large tree, with aſh- 
coloured bark of ſmall and frequent crevices, the leaves reſemble 

X thoſe of a dwarf oak, robur 111. Cluſſi, or rather like that of T. I. 
R. H. tab. 349, on inch pedicles, the acorns. ſometimes, more than 
one from a common half inch pedicle from the ſinus of the leaves 
near the extremities of the ſurculi, paraboloid, exos, one inch, tranſ- 
verſe diameter three quarters of an inch, of a pleaſant taſte, the cu- 
pulz are ſhallow and verrucoſe. 

2. The red oak, while young all the bark is ſmooth like the beech 
tree, when old the bark of the lower part of the tree becomes 
rough; it is a large ſpreading tree with a large ſhining leaf eſculi di- 
viſura, that is, lacineated to ſharp points, a large acorn but no plea- 
ſant taſte, generally the wood is of a reddiſh caſt and very porous; 
this ſpecies is ſubdivided into many diſtinct ſorts, viz. red, grey, blue, 
yellow, &c. 

This oak being very ſpungy is of ſhort duration in uſe, it rives 
eaſily into ſtaves tor molaſſes, bread, and dry caſk. 

N. B. Quercus parva five phagus Græcorum, et eſculus Plinii, C. 
B. P. or the eſculus of the ancients, is a ſhrub oak with a deeply la- 
X cineated leaf, its name is from the peculiar ſweetneſs of its acorn ; 
for this reaſon in Maryland, Virginia and Carolina all acorns, beech 
nuts, walnuts, and other nuts of the foreſt are called maſt from ma- 
ſticare, and when plenty, it is ſaid to be a good maſt year for feed- 
ing of ſwine or making pork. 

3. Black oak, perhaps ſo called from its dark coloured bark, may 
be called quercus Americana magna, patula, cortice obſcuriore ri- 
moſo foliis majoribus eſculi diviſura; may be uſed as plank in the un- 
der water parts of a ſhip ; it makes the beſt charcoal. | 

4. Swamp oak is ſrom ſtrong moiſt land, ſuch as white pine re- 
=X quires; it is of a middling ſize, its leaf like that of ilex, (T. I. R. H. 
tab 350.) but not ſo rigid and ſpinolous ; the acorns are oval, of a 
=X pleaſant taſte, in duſky feally cups. 

5. Cheſtnut oak, ſo called from the inequalities or rimæ of its 
bark, reſembling the bark of cheſtnut trees: it is of a fine grain, and 
by ſome uſed in conſtruction. | 

6. Common black ſhrub oak, grows from five to ten feet high, 
= patulous, ſmooth bark, deeply ſinuated, ſomewhat rigid leaf, acorns 
mall from the body of the trunk on ſhoxt pedicles, bitter taſte, and 
= ically cup. x | 
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eating or boring of the teredines or worms of the hot coun- 
tries; ſome think that black oak may be uſed as timber 
but not as plank. In Virginia and the Carolinas there is 
an oak called live or ever-green oak, quercus latifolia per- 
petuo virens, caudice contorto et valde ramoſo; it is ve 

hard ſtubbed ſhrub trunk, but of a croſs grain fit for 
compaſs timber, that is, for crooked riſing timbers, ſtand- 
ards, and knees ; but not for plank. Excepting this live 
oak, all oaks ſouth of New-England are ſoft and ſpungy, 
they rive well for ſtaves, but in ſhip-building they ſoon 
rot. In Great-Britain and Ireland there is no other di- 
ſtinction of oaks but upland and marſh-oak ; their oak 
is quercus vulgaris brevioribus et langis pediculis, I. B. 
1. 70. the leaves reſemble thoſe of our ſhrub white 
oak, the leaf has a ſhort or no pedicle, unequally 
Jacineated or rather deeply dented with four or five 
dentations each ſide of the leaf, the acorn ſome have 
ſhorter ſome longer pedicles. Great-Britain does not at- 
ford oak ſufficient for their own uſe, they import much 
from the Baltick or eaſt country. Pomerania ſhips off 
the beſt oak timber and plank ; Koningſberg in Ducal 
Pruſſia ſhips off conſiderably ; the beſt eaſt country oak 


7. A leſſer black ſhrub oak reſembling the former, but of a diſtinct 
ſort. 
8. White ſhrub oak, three or four feet high, vimineous, leaf dent- 
ed like that of the ſwamp oak, acorns ſmall as a pea, ſeſſile in the 
ſinus of the leaves, and ſcally cup. 

9. A leſſer white ſhrub oak, reſembling the former, but of a di- 
ſtinct kind. 

N. B. Such waſte barren lands as in Great-Britain are called 
heaths, in New-England are called ſhrub oak and huckleberry 
plains, from theſe ſhrubs which are their only produce. In Great- 
Britain there are ſeveral ſpecies of heaths, the moſt common is the 
erica vulgaris humilis ſemper virens flore purpureo et albo. I. B. 
common heath; in New-England are ſeveral ſpecies of ſhrub oak, 
the moſt common is the large black ſhrub oak, and ſeveral ſorts of 
the vitis idæa, or huckleberries, the mot common may go by the 
name of vitis idæa communis foliis ſubrotundis non crenatis, fructu 
nigro minus ſucculento in faſciculis, 


timber 
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= timber and plank; comes down the Oder to Stetin, and 


down the Viſtula or Weſer to Dantzick ; this river of 
Weſer is navigable a long way up into Germany and Po- 
land, and is the chief mart in Europe for importing of 
4 herrings and exporting of grain. 

Ihe next oak in goodneſs, if to be uſed in ſhip- 


of building or conſtruction, is ſwamp oak ſo called; ſee the 


annotations. 

The black oak, ſome find that it may do for timbers ; 
not long ſince a gentleman by way of experiment built 
a ſhip, timber and plank of black oak, called the Black 
== Oak Galley. 

XxX Live oak in the ſouth parts of North-America is uſed 
for conſtruction ; it is a ſhort ſtubbed tree, hard wood. 

Mahogany wood of the Weſt-Indies between the tro- 
picks is uſed in ſhip-building there; it is durable, and in 
receiving ſhot does not ſplinter : for cabinet and joiners 


XX work it is excellent, much ſurpaſſing the red cedar of Ca- 


rolina and Bermudas, which has a diſagreeable perfume. 
Cedar of Bermudas, ſee vol. I, p. 148. It is excellent 
for ſloops, the worm does not ſeize it, it is light and of 
quick growth, may be cut every twenty years, plank thin 
and narrow; crooked timber, beams, and maſts, are 
brought from the continent, for the ſloops. 
- In Newfoundland they build fiſhing and coaſting veſ- 
*XE {els of many ſorts of wood. | 
Prom the cupruſſus of Carolina they make canoes and 
periaugues that may carry fifty barrels; it is of a good 
grain, but ſoft. It is of the cedar or berry-bearing kind 
of pine, grows tall, affords good boards and ſhingles. 
The American Pircn Pint. This is the mother of 
tne naval ſtores of turpentine, tar, pitch, roſin, and oil of 
turpentine, and may be expreſſed by a ſhort F deſcription. 
Pinus Americana communis, five picea, patula, cortice 


The name of a plant expreſſing a ſhort deſcription thereof, is of 
great uſe in botany, being the moſt natural. 
ſcabro 
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ſcabro rimoſo, foliis ternis ex eadem theca, conis medio- 
cribus turbinatis duris quaſi ſeſſilibus vix deciduis. It 
grows on a dry ſandy ſoil. The leaves about three inches 
long, with a prominent longitudinal rib inſtead of a ſul- 
cus; T. I. R. H. tab. 355. fig. A. well repreſents its 
amentaceous flowers, and hg. G. repreſents its treſh cones. 
In New-England there is another diſtinct pitch pine, called 
yellow pine; it is taller, bark not ſo rough and dark, 
wood with a yellow caſt, and not ſo knotty, does not 
yield turpentine ſo plentifully. In the Carolinas, much 
pitch pine, harder than that of New-England, ſo as to 
fink in water; it is ſaw'd into boards for the Weſt-India 
iſlands; it is uſed for maſting, being ſtreighter than that 
of New-England. 

1. TuryenTINE of North-America is a liquid roſin, 
gathered by boxing the pitch pine trees in the lower part 
of their trunk. 2. White pine boxed affords a turpentine 
brighter than that of the pitch pine, but not in plenty, 
and therefore neglected or not followed. 3. The abies 
or ſpruce gives a very liquid turpentine by inciſion of 
bladders or tubercules in the bark; it is not gathered in 
quantities, therefore of no general naval uſe. 4. From 
the white cedar is gathered from the bark in lumps 
or grains a ſolid dry roſin, being concreted exudations, 
and by ſome is called olibanum or frankincenſe. 5. 
Pitch pine knots boil'd in water, gives a top by way 
of ſcum, a ſemiliquid roſin reſembling Burgundy 

itch. 

F New-England turpentine is of a honey conſiſtence, 
that of the Carolinas is leſs liquid, reſembling tallow or 
luſh. New-England turpentine yields about three gal- 
lons oil per ct. wt. that of the Carolinas not exceeding 
two gallons. Turpentine reſiduum in diſtillation is about 
7 12ths, called roſin. The ſtill not exceeding one half 
full of turpentine, leſt it ſhould boil over. Our chemi- 
cal and pharmacopcea writers ſeem not to be practical di- 
ſtillers; Quincey, much conſulted by young e 

adviſes 
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adviſes to add water to the turpentine, whereas the 


more phlegm in the turpentine the more tedious and 
dangerous is the diſtillation. In diſtilling, if the turpen- 
tine boils up, a ſprinkling of water makes it ſparkle and 
fy, but a large quantity of water ſoon quells it. — The 
ſtills in Boſton are ſmall; three barrels of turpentine of 
300 wt. each may be wrought off in three hours. The 
principal care in diſtilling, is in the beginning, leſt the 
phlegm boiling over ſhould blow up the ſtill; as the 


phlegm goes off the {till ſubſides, and the danger is 
over. At firſt comes over more phlegm than oil; the 


* 
4 * 
K x 
1 k 
E. 
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proportion of phlegm gradually diminiſhes to the ceaſing 


of the watery ebullition, and for a ſhort time oil only 
paſſes, and more abundantly, but ſoon comes turbid, and 


if the fire is not removed the reſiduum or roſin is ſpoilt ; 


*Zafter the oil is drawn off and the fire removed or ex- 
tinguiſhed for an hour, the roſin is to run off from the 


Ill. 
Varniſh is from one half roſin and one half oil of 


turpentine boiled up together, and is fold at the ſame 
"2 | * * Oi . 
price with oil of turpentine. 
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Tar is from light wood ſo called, the knots of fal- 
Wen pitch pine; every 14 years they reckon that the 


pine lands afford a ſufficient crop for the tar kilns. 
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Wn Carolinas the people are not ſo much indulged as 


ormerly in gathering of touchwood at random in the 
roprietory lands, and the exports of tar and pitch 
rom the Carolinas is not ſo much as formerly. The 
argeſt kiln of tar in Carolina in my knowledge was 
t 960 barrels; this is too great a riſk, becauſe in blow- 
Ing l up, all is loſt. Four hundred barrels is a good kiln, 
ad the running of the firſt 100 barrels is not much in- 
rrior to that of Stockholm. Anno 1746, the difference 
In price between Swedes and American tar was 218. 
We vcdecs, and 16.8. New-England per barrel; Swedes tar 
cooler and better for cordage. By act of parliament 


ah the firſt half of the running of a kiln js to be uſed 


as 
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as tar, the other half to be boiled into pitch, penalty 
forfeiture of the kilns ; this act is not put in execution, 7 
Green tar which has an additional premium, is made 
from green pitch pine trees ſtript of the bark eight 
feet or thereabouts up from the root of each tree; 
a ſlip of the bark of about four inches in breadth, har- 
ing been left on one fide of each tree, and ſuch trees : 
ſhall ſtand one year at the leaſt before cut down for 
making of tar. No certificate bill ſhall be made out 3 
by any officer of the cuſtoms for any tar, &c. imported 
from the plantations, nor any bill made out by the com- 
miſſioners ot the navy, to entitle the importer of tar to 
any premium; unleſs the certificate of the governo, 
lieutenant governor, collector of the cuſtoms, and 
naval officer, or any two of them, to expreſs that it 
has appeared to them by the oath of the owner that 
ſuch tar, &c.—Tar that leaves a yellowiſh ſtain is good; 
a black ſtain is of a bad burning quality. 3 
Pitch is made by boiling three barrels of tar into two 


nl 


8 


| 
| 
barrels : in South-Carolina this is done in coppers ; in 
North-Carolina it is done in clayed ciſterns by ſetting 3 a 


s 
1.x 
5 * 
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fire to the tar. At preſent ſcarce any tar is made n 
New-England, and very little turpentine is gathered— | 
A barrel of tar ſhould gauge 31 and a half gallons, a bar 
rel of pitch ſhould be two and a half ct. wt. neat. Ta 
ſhould be free from water and droſs; pitch free from al! 
dirt and droſs; turpentine free from water and chips, 
and ſtones. — 
The horn-beam trees, or carpinus dod, and the but- 
ton-tree (ſo called from its ſeeds growing in cluſters e. 
ſembling buttons,) or platanus occidentalis, becauſe c 
their croſs or confuſed grain not liable to rive or fpli, 
are uſed for windlaces, blocks, and turners-work. 2 
This ſection ſwells too much, I ſhall refer -lumbe al 
and other woods to the article of natural hiſtory 1 
the appendix, and at preſent only mention the following lt 
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Shingles are made by cutting, ſplitting and ſhaving 


pf certain woods into the form of a ſlate or flat tile for 
Tovering the roofs of houſes; in New-England they are 
made of white cedar, or cedrus excelſior ligno exalbido 
pon olente in udis proveniens; this wood is eaſily ſplit 
Ind managed, but may be furrowed by the rain, there- 
Fore ſhingles from white pine are preferable ; theſe may 
Fontinue good 20 or 3o years. In Carolina ſhingles are 
ade of pitch pine and cyprus. In Jamaica they uſe 
Pullet wood, which may laſt 100 years. 
8 Clapboards for facing of houſes, and laths for plaſter- 
g, are made of the ſame woods. 
Red cedar ; or cedrus folio cupreſſi atro, medio ligno 


bro duro ; this is of excellent uſe for poſts fixed in the 
arch, ic will hold good for a century. 
The common cheſtnut of North-America, or caſtanea 
; Evplifimo folio, fructu moliter echinato. T. I. R. II. 
ee fruit is ſmaller, and capſula not ſo much echinated as 
0 @& Europe. It rives well, and is moſt durable in rails in 
in 4 Encing of lands. | 
ln North-America are many + varieties of walnuts. 
in 


he hunters of the woods ſay that there are almoſt: as 
eat a variety of walnuts as apples; their general 


ſtinction is into black and white, from the colour of 
We wood. 
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1595 Hickery or white walnut. This is the moſt common walnut of 
ee. England, a middling tree, the central lamina: or annuli with 
ut- e become dark like black walnut; the nuts are ſmall, oval and 
9 * too hard to be cracked by the teeth. This is our beſt fire 
od. 
0¹ e. Nux juglans virgimana nigra. H. L. B. Black walnut; the 
lit, 2 od is of a dark brown, is much uſed in Joiners and cabinet work. 


Nux juglans fructu tenero, fragili putamine. C. B. P. Shag- 
be k of New-England. It is not ſo common as the hickery, and of a 
Deer habit, the bark exfoliates in coats (as the birch and button 
= = the nut is eaſily broke by the teeth. | 
(ins Nux juglans porcorum, the pig nut, a middling ſpreading tree, 


oliating bark; the putamen or ſhell of the fruit is not ſo brittle as 
ſhag-bark, nor ſo hard as the hickery, the nucleus is conſide- 
le and of a pleaſant tate. 


Vol. II. F Vitis 
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Vitis or grape vines in New-England, natives, are five Z 

. . * . 33 

or ſix diſtinct ſorts * that are in my knowledge. 4 
Ceraſus, or cherries, natives of New-England, in my 

2 


knowledge are four or five diſtinct || kinds. 
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* 1. Vitis Americana ſylveſtris, uvis nigris, pruni ſylveſtris magni. 
tudine ſoliis magnis, vulpina dicta Virginiana. Pluk. The fox grape 
or wild vine with black grapes. It is the moſt common of all our 
grapes, grows generally near ponds, not exceeding 4 to 7 in a race. 
mus, ripen into grapes, not much ſucculent, and of a diſagreeable 
tobacco taſte. 7 

2. Dit. Uvis albidis, vulpina Virginiana alba. Pluk. White fox 
grapes differ from the former only in colour, and leſs frequent. 2 

3. Vitis quinquefolia Canadenſis ſcandens. T. I. R. H. Five-leafed 
ivy of Virginia, or Virginia creeper. It creeps and climbs to a great 
extent, leaves of a bright green colour, makes agreeable arbours, 
very plenty in the woods: the racemi or cluſters are lax, the grape 
or fruit is in form and bigneſs of the uvæ Corinthiacz or currants uſed 
in puddings. — 

4. Vitis ſylveſtris Americana, platani folio, uva racemoſa, acinis 4 i 
rotundis parvis acidulis, nigro cæruleis. The ſmall American graps 
vine with large leaves and ſmall black grapes, in lax cluſters. 

5. Vitis Americana ſylveſtris, platani folio, uva recemoſa, acinii 
rotundis parvis rubris; differs from the former only in the deep rel 
colour of its grape. | 2 
F 1. Cork ſylveſtris rubro fructu Americana. Common wild 
| cherry. It is frequent in the woods, and flowers more early than 
the racemoſæ; is an arboreſcent frutex, in taſte flatter than cerala 
ſativa, or common red cherry. | 

2. Ceraſus ſylveſtris Americana racemoſa præcocior fruftu major i 
nigro. The greater wild cluſter cherry or birds cherry. A middling 
tree, the racemus of the flowers and fruit is from the extremities 0! 
the branches, not from the ſinus of the leaves as the padus. I. Þ 
The cherry is larger than the following, black, ſucculent and ſweet; 
its woc; is uſed in joiners and cabinet work. 2 
| 3 Ceraſus Americana ſylveſtris racemoſa, fructu minore nig i 
duici. The common bird cherry of New-England, a middling tres, 
flowers and fruit in racemi, like the ribeſia, and ſomewhat larger; 
in New-England it is uſed in place of the officinal or ceraſus iylve- 
ſtris fructu nigro. I. B. the ſmall birds affect it much. | 

4. Ceraſus Americana ſyiveltris humilis fruQu nigricante non eduil. 
t The American dwarf craibed birds cherry, does not exceed ti 
f heiphc of 7 or 8 feet; it is not a padus, becauſe the racemi are 10 ns 
froi the finus of the leaves, but from the extremities of the branche 
or twigs : this cherry is ſmaller than the former, dark red, and © 
an acerb Choaky taſte, 
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J S Our apple trees are all from Europe; ten to twelve 
E buſhels of apples are required to make one barrel of cy- 
der, one barrel of cyder gives not exceeding four gallons 
Jof proof ſpirit : beginning of October is the height of 
cyder making. ; . 

| Saffaphras ex Florida ficulneo folio. C. B. P. is plenty 
is New-England, and not ſo ſtrong a perfume as further 
ſouth: it is an ingredient in the decoction of the woods 
ſo called, and uſed in venereal and other pſorick diſorders. 
I omitted in the proper place to inſert, that the right 
ZE merchantable hoops are from the ſaplins of white oak 
and of hickory ; white oak is the beſt. Staves for tight 
caſk are from the white oak; red oak ſtaves are uſed for 


molaſſes and dry caſk. One thouſand ſtaves make from 
o to 33 hogſheads of 100 gallons each. 

| Some miſcellany obſervations relating to this Di- 
GRESSION. 

of 

i; ln New-England ſhip-building, a veſſel fitted to ſea, 
el 


two thirds of the coſt is a profit to the country; the 

Bother third is iron, cordage, ſail-cloth, and ſmall ſtores 

rom Great-Britain. . 

=_= Timber if of too old growth, is dotted ; if too young, 

tis ſappy : neither of them fit for conſtruction. 
There are ſeveral good acts of the Britiſh parliament, 


Ti 4 af 5 : 4 

> nd of the legiſlatures of the ſeveral colonies, concerning 
b. Fic ſeaſons and times of falling of timber; as alſo con- 
et; 


E | have not room to mention the great varieties of wild roſcs, gooſe - 
erries, currants, brambles, raſp-berries, &c. 

: ll the apple trees in New-England are exoticks; as I formerl 
inted. La Hontan perhaps is miltaken in ſaying, that he did ſee ſe- 
ral European fruit trees natives upon the river llinois ; probably 
hey are the relicks of a former French ſettlement there. 

Thuya Theophraſti. C. B. P. Arbor vitæ. Clus. Tree of life of 
\ew-England, is by miſtake called ſavine. Sabina is not well de- 
cribed by botaniſts. Some with Bocrhaave ſay, it is bacciferous, 
ome with Ray call it conifer : the ambiguity may proceed from its 
earning ſeldom, and not till very old. 
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cerning the proper ſeaſons of killing theſe beaſts that af- 
ford furr, ſkins, and hides : but little attended to, and 
perhaps never put in execution. 2 

Clearing a new country of wood, does not render the 
winters more moderate, but conduces to its being more 
healthful: the damp of wood lands produces intermit- 
ting, pleuritick, peripneumonic, dyſenterick, and putrid 
fevers. 2 

Where trees and other growth are large, it is a ſign of 
good land. Cheſtnut, walnut, and beech trees are ſymp- 
toms of good land. Alder is good meadow ground. 

We have in the woods variety of beautiful flowering 
ſhrubs; but tew of them flower in winter, the moſt va- 
luable qualification for a flowering ſhrub. : 

For peculiar things of this kind, if we conſult the moſt R 
celebrated dictionaries we are led aſtray ; for inſtance, Z 
Bailey deſcribes tar, A fort of groſs fatty liquor iſſuing 8 
from the trunks of old pine trees.” 

In middling climates timber or wood is generally 
ſpungy or light by alternate relaxations and bracings ſrom 
heats and colds, conſequently of no good uſe or duration; 
thus it is from New-England to Carolina: further north 
the timber is ſolid and heavy, fit for permanent conſtruc- 
tion, v. g. in New-England, Nova-Scotia and Canada; il 
ſtill turther north the timber is too ſmall, ſhrubby and 
narrly ; in the hot countries are many ſpecies of hard 
wood of flow growth, good for wainſcotting and other 
Joiners work; Summary does not allow me to enumeraic ll 
them. | | 

Summer-built veſſels are of better uſe than thoſe of any 
other ſcaſon. 

The fire wood near Boſton is much exhauſted ; we are 
under a neceſſity ot fetching it from the province of Main, 
and territory of Sagadahock. A wood ſloop with three 
hands makes about fifteen voyages per ann. from the 
eaſtward to Boſton, may carry about 30 cord fire wood 
each voyage. A cord of wood is eight feet length wide. 


per four tect height, of four feet ſticks or logs. A 72 
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for charcoal or furnaces, bloomeries and refiners of iron, 
| is generally of 20 cord wood, and generally may yield 
ic cart-load of charcoal at 100 buſhels per load. 

At ſmelting furnaces they obſerve that young black 
oak makes the beſt coal. One acre of wood Jand at a 
medium yields about 40 cord wood; one cord of wood 
yields 40 to go buſhels charcoal. 
2X Our ſeaſons are uncertain; in open winter the ſap riſes 
too ſoon, and a ſubſequent hard froſt makes the bark 
E ſplit and peel off; thus at times our fruit trees particular- 
ly ſuffer. 

Timber under 12 inches is called ranging timber, 
above 12 inches it is called tun timber; ſtandards and 
knees are called compaſs timber; the compals timber to 
the northward is belt. 

Our trees, eſpecially the oaks, while growing, are 
much ſubject to the ꝙ teredo or worm, therefore in all 
new-built ſhips theſe worm-holes in the plank mult be 
carefully ſpiked. | 

The ſhips built in Boſton exceed all of other building 
W yards, the many merchants and ſhip-maſters, good con- 
RE nolſeurs, tranſiently inſpect them, and every bad piece 

ot timber or length of plank is cenſured. In Newbury 
where they are not much inſpected, the builders act ar 
pleaſure, and as the contracts are generally to be paid 
in goods, they build accordingly; thus a noted builder 
IT. W. jocoſely ſaid, that he had built for — a cal- 
licoe ſhip. The other country building places are ſtill 


Mm + There are varieties of teredines or wood eating inſeQs ; I ſhall 
upon this occaſion only mention two. 1. An aſcarides or maggot-like 

== tcredo, which preys upon the wooden wharts in Boſton and elſewhere. 
2. The xylophagus marinus major navibus infeſtus, it is pernicious to 
ſhips in hot countries, eſpecially in their firlt voyages ; lately it did 
damage in the harbour of Newport of the colony of Rhode-lfland ; 
this is not the ſame with the inſe& which makes the worm- holes in our 
timber trees while a growing : neither is that which a few years ſince, 
1730, and increaſed for 8 or g years, ſeized the piles or paalen of the 


dykes in Holland, threatning an inundation, but were deſtroyed by a 
hard froſty winter. | 


F 3 worſe, 
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worſe, particularly North River, where inſtead of what 
is reckoned ſhip-timber, they uſe foreſt-wood of any ſort, 
theſe veſſels with repairs laſt only two or three voyages, 
and are deſigned as a bite upon thip buyers at home. 

Timber uſed green or with the ſap up, is like fœnum 
madide repoſitum, it ſoon tends to putrefaction: this ſap 
may be extracted by macerating or ſoaking in ſalt water. 
In ſhip-building, they ought to uſe only white oak for 
timber, plank and trunnels; and theſe as much as may 
be without ſap, I rot, or worm-holes, 


Oak if long ſeaſoned or dry'd, becomes vapid or 
dry-rotted, and does not laſt ; we have lately had a no- 
torious inſtance of this: cordfire wood to the N. E. 
of Boſton cut before our late war with the French and 
their Indians, during the war of a few years, could not 
be carried off; upon a peace it was ſhipt to Boſton, it 


The annuli or annuolex increments of trees begin from the cen- 
ter of their tranſverſe ſections or heart of the tree; and in the decline 
(trees like animals, for many years according to the nature and con. 
ſtruction of individuals of their ſeveral ſpecies increaſe, then for ſome 
years are at a ſtate or ſtand, and afterwards are upon the decline; 
thus our firſt or ancient growth of timber is not good, our ſecond 
growth perhaps may equal that of Great-Britain) the dottedneſs, ce- 
riofity, or tabes begins naturally, progreſſive from the center; this 
15 moſt remarkable in the ſpungy timber of red oak. One may blow 
ſpittle through a fave of four feet length; its annuli, or circular la- 
minz, in the tranſverſe ſections are noted, and after ſurveying, if red 
oak, and ſome other trees, are uſed for monument trees, by the 
number of the ſurcreſcent laminæ we compute the number of year: 
from the ſurvey ; therefore it is better to mark monument trees upon 
the bark, which does not alter, than upon the wood ſubſtance where 
the marks are yearly inveloped. | . 

A wood fire is more pleaſant to the ſight and ſmell than that of 
pit coal, but its warming influence is not ſo diffuſive ; it ſearches 
more, but is not ſo ſteady and laſting, its ſmoke and vapour is more 
offenſive to the eyes, it diſcolours and dry-rots paper prints more than 
pit-coal. We have lately in Charles-town. adjoining to Boſton made 
an eſſay for diſcovering of pit-coal; if it ſucceeds, by act of aſſem- 
bly wood ought to be prohibited for uſe in firing in and near Boſton; 
otherways than in charcoal for the uſe of furnaces of bloomeries and 
refineries, 


burnt 
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ZE burnt like ſtubble, of no duration, leaving no coal, and 
the aſhes not profitable to the ſoap-boiler. | 
Oak timber from thick wood lands is not good. 
Next to the ore, in all iron works, wood or char- 
coal is the moſt eſſential: here we may obſerve, that iron 
works require only 3 men who may be called artificers, 
E viz. a forgeman, a carpenter, and collier; the others 
are only common labourers. 
When the ſun does not ſhine, les hommes des bois, 
RE ſwampeers or wilderneſs men, diſtinguiſh the courſes or 
corners of winds by, 1. Moſſes growing moſt plentifully 
on the north ſide of old dotted trees. 2. Pines branching 
i moſt ſouthward. 3. Trees reclining generally eaſtward, 
WE theirs from the prevailing of the weſterly winds ; Sir 
John Nerborough obſerved the ſame in South-America. 
This obſervation holds good all over America. 4. The 
rings in the tranſverſe ſection of trees, which are moſt 
compact northward. | 
There is no author who has wrote tolerably well con- 
cerning the natural hiſtory of New-England. + 
=_— When Sweden began to impoſe upon Great-Britain in 
the exportation of their naval flores, an act of parlia- 


* Oak timber called day oak, from places well cleared, is better 
than that from wood lands where there is not the benefit of the ſun 
and free air; our ſecond growth of timber or paſture oak is almoſt 
equal in quality to that of Great-Britain. 

In all oak timber there is an acid juice which corrodes iron (there- 
fore the French ſpiking does not anſwer ſo well as our trunneling of 
ſnip plank) and the timber itſelf; therefore it ought to be ſeaſoned either 
by drying. or by (this is better) ſoaking in ſalt- water to extract this 
corroſive acid out. 

I. Joſſelyn frequently quoted, arrived at Boſton 1653, and reſided" 
in New. England many years, publiſhed a ſmall book called eight years 
obſervations, printed in London 1672, as a natural hiſtory of the 
country; it abounds with groſs miſtakes, v. g. ſome frogs when they 
** ſit upon their breech are a foot high, and ſome as long as a child 
one year old, Barley frequently degenerates into oate.” Here he 
was 1mpoſed upon, by ſome oat and barley ſeed intermixed as fre 
quently happens: „in New-England, no woodcocks, no quails.“ N. B. 
they are very plenty. | 
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ment was made allowing certain premiums upon the im. 


portation of certain naval ſtores from Engliſh America, | 
In rope-making by the addition of tar, the cordape 


acquires one fifth more in weight, the rope- makers great 
gains.—A rope-walk for merchants uſe need not exceed 
200 fathom : becauſe 200 fathom yarn when twiſte] 8 


makes 120 fathom cable. 


In the miſcellany article of a ſection, I ſometimes in. : 
ſert things which ſhould have been inſerted in their proper 


laces but were forgot. 


Here ſhould have been inſerted ſome ſhort account of 
Dr. Berkley's tar-water uſed as a medicine; but as moſt 
readers are not in the taſte of natural hiſtory, I have 
already exceeded too much in that reſpect; and here ſhall 
only obſerve, that his directions for making of it are: A 
gallon of cold water to a quart of tar workt thoroughly 


together with a flat ſtick tor hve or ſix minutes, after 
three days the tar being thoroughly ſubſided, decant the 
above, and bottle it for uſe; at a medium one pint 
drank per diem at intervals upon an empty ſtomach : it 
may be made weaker by a leſs proportion of tar or lels 
ſtirring, according to the conſtitution and ſtomach of the 
patient. As Dr. Berkley favoured Boſton with ſome {er- 
mons agreeable to the people in New-England, his 
medicine ex verbo ſacerdotis is much uſed there, and 
I have had the opportunity of obſerving the effects 
thereof, 1. In ladies of a ſoſt fine fair complexion, 2 


+ The premiums at preſent are, for maſts, yards, and bow-ſprits, pet 


ton of 4c feet girt meaſure, 1 ]. 
, Merchantable tar 8 barrels 1 
Green tar —— dit. —— 4 
Pitch ———— dit. mm 1 
Turpentine — dit. — 1. 10 


There muſt be a plantation certificate that they are the growth or 
produce of our colonies : upon landing the pre- emption to be offered 
to the commithoners of the navy: if 20 days after landing te 
commiſſioners do not contract for the ſame, the owners may duipoie 
of them at pleaſure, and receive the premium. 


long 
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Ming uſe of it gives their countenance a fallow, that is, a 
WW cllow greeniſh caſt. 2. As tar is a creature of the fire, 
End therefore cauſtick, I obſerve, it has a bad effect in 
il hc&icks and hzmorrhages, and inflammatory cales. 
. In vapid diſorders of the nervous ſyſtem it is of good 
uſc, if not uſed too long; if uſed too long, its effects 
are more violent and deſtructive to the conſtitution, than 
he habitual drinking of rum or brandy. N. B. Of all 
theſe I can produce ſpecial vouchers. | 
# 4. This is no quack medicine, becauſe it is no no- 
trum, and publiſhed by a benevolent clergyman without 
any deſign of lucrative profit ; his friend in publiſhing a 
Wconliderably large book of many hundreds of cafes ex- 
Jactly in the form and univerſality of quack recommen- 
cations, is a diſparagement. 


= The prerogatives of provincial governors multiplying 
members or repreſentatives from new places to the gene- 
ral aſſembiy ad libitum, is a matter of great conſe— 
quence to our colonics: as this has been lately aſſumed 
| = in the ſmall government of New-Hampſhire, I cannot 
; clolc this ſection, without taking ſome further notice of 
the ſame. 

Ik ere is a law of this province called the triennial 
act, by which the qualifications of members, and of thoſe 
obo may elect them, is ſtated ; the method of calling and 
eorcrning the meetings of the electors is regulated, and 
—_ cc longeſt term an aiſembly may ſubſiſt limited. June 
8 1748, the ailembly became diſſolved in courſe by 
virtuc of this law; from which time to the 42d of Ja- 
nuary following there was no aſſembly in being; in 
this interval the governor received the inſtruction, 
vol. II. p. 35. and befides the places mentioned in ſaid 
inſtruction, the frecholders of Pelham and Methuen are 
ordered to unite and chuſe one repreſentative for both 
Places at a joint meeting held at Pelham : this was a novel 
thing, to aſſemble the electors of two or five towns in 
one body: in Scotland, where by the act of the union 


parliament 
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parliament (not by prerogitive) four or five towns were 
claſſed to ſend one member or repreſentative, each town | | 
voted ſeparately for a repreſentative, and thoſe repreſen. 
tatives by vote ſent one of their own number as a mem. x 
ber of parliament; but in a different manner the free. 
holders of the towns of Dunſtable, Merrimack, Holles, 
Monſon and Nottingham weſt, are ordered to unite in | | 
one meeting to be held at Dunſtable, and chuſe one mem. 
ber for the whole as a conſolidated body; this was done, 
but no return made, as I am informed. p 
After the late running of the line with Maſſachuſetts. 
Bay government, ſeveral parts of townſhips and other 
fettlements formerly in Maſſachuſetts- Bay fell within this 
province; as the aſſembly were deſirous that the polls 
and eſtates of taeſe annexations ſhould contribute to the 
charge of government; by a temporary act, they in- 1 
corporated them by the name of Diſtricts, with the ſame | 2 
appellations as before, and the fragments from the | 
Maſlachuſetts townſhips, viz. of Almſ{bury and Saliſbury 
were made one diſtrict : from Metheun and Dracut one 
diſtrict, Haverhill one diſtrict, &c : this act was fre- 
quently renewed for ſhort periods, only that they might 
contribute towards the charge of government; but after 
repeated application of the inhabitants, they had the 
privilege of townſhips added, but ſtill temporary; ſome 
of theſe diſtricts were made townſhips by charter, thus 
Dracut was made a town by the name of Pelham: 
about ſeven months after calling the aſſembly the laſt 
diſtrict act expired; notwithſtanding their legal exiſt- 
ence expiring, Methuen, v. g. had a repreſentative 1 in the Wl 
aſſembly. "mh 
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By the triennial act, the ſelect- men of each place 
' ſending repreſentatives, are to call the qualified voters 
within their precincts to meet and proceed to a choice; 
but there was no legal authority for the ſelect-· men of one 
town cr diſtrict to call a joint meeting of the electors 
of two or hve Places, and therefore was in propriety 34 
rumultuous 
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wmultuous aſſembly: thus were two of the excluded 
=Wcmbers choſen. 


The governor was from home required to commu- 
ate the lords juſtices additional inſtruction of June 
p, 1748, to the members of the general aſſembly con- 
Frning this affair; which he never did in form; they 
ly obtained a tranſcript of it by the courteſy of a 
Wivate hand as a favour; and the governor's friends 
ſiſted that they ſhould firſt admit theſe diſputed mem- 

rs, and afterwards enter upon the merits of the caſe. 
have no concern in the affair, and endeavour only im- 
artially to repreſent facts. 


N. B. By the royal charter to the colony of Rhode- 
Wand, their aſſembly is to determine what towns have 
wer to ſend repreſentatives to the aſſembly. . 


As this is a petty inconſiderable province or govern- 
Went, very irregular and factious in their economy, and 
- XSFfording no precedents that may be of exemplary uſe to 
te other colonies; I omit (to cale the Summary) many 

tlicles which in the other colonies are deQuced at length, 
of good uſe and information. Perhaps it this go- 
nment were annihilated, and annexed to the neigh- 
Wouring province; it might be of benefit, for their pro- 
Econ in caſes of war with the neighbouring French and 
dians, or inſurrections, and for good order, and to eaſe 
cir charges of government. 
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parliament (not by prerogitive) four or five towns wen! 
claſſed to ſend one member or repreſentative, each tom 
voted ſeparately for a repreſentative, and thoſe repreſs. am 
tatives by vote ſent one of their own number as a mem. 
ber of parliament; but in a different manner the free. 
holders of the towns of Dunſtable, Merrimack, Flt 
Monſon and Nottingham weſt, are ordered to unite in 
one meeting to be held at Dunſtable, and chuſe one mem. 
ber for the whole as a conſolidated body; this was dons, J 
but no return made, as I am informed. F 
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After the late running of the line with Maſſachuſetts. 8 


ſettlements formerly in Maſſachuſetts-Bay fell within this 
province; as the aſſembly were deſirous that the polls 
and eſtates of taeſe annexations thould contribute to the 
charge of government; by a temporary act, they in- I 
corporated them by the name of Diſtricts, with the fame 4 
appellations as before, and the fragments from the 
Maſlachuſetts townſhips, viz. of Almſbury and Saliſbury 
were made one diſtrict : from Metheun and Dracut one 
diſtrict, Haverhill one diſtrict, &c : this act was fre- 
quently renewed for ſhort periods, only that they might 
contribute towards the charge of government; but after 
repeated application of the inhabitants, they had the 
privilege of townſhips added, but ſtill temporary; ſome 
of thele diſtricts were made townſhips by charter, thus 
Dracut was made a town by the name of Pelham: 
about ſeven months after calling the aſſembly the laſt 
diſtrict act expired; notwithſtanding their legal exiſt- 
ence expiring, Methuen, v. g. had a repreſentative 1 in the 
aſſembly. 
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By the triennial act, the ſelect- men of each place 
ſending repreſentatives, are to call the qualified voters BW 
within their precincts to meet and proceed to a choice; 
but there was no legal authority for the ſele&t-men of one 
town cr diſtrict to call a joint meeting of the electors 
of two or hve Places, and therefore was in propriety à 

tumultuous 
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ultuous aſſembly: thus were two of the excluded 
mbers choſen. 


The governor was from home required to commu- 
Kate the lords juſtices additional inſtruction of June 

. 1748, to the members of the general aſſembly con- 
ning this affair; which he never did in form; they 
Bly obtained a tranſcript of it by the courteſy of a 
Sivate hand as a favour; and the governor's friends 
Wiſted that they ſhould firſt admit theſe diſputed mem- 
rs, and afterwards enter upon the merits of the caſe. 
have no concern in the affair, and endeavour only im- 
rtially to repreſent facts. 


N. B. By the royal charter to the colony of Rhode- 
4 nd, their aſſembly is to determine what towns have 
wer to ſend repreſentatives to the aſſembly. : 


As this is a petty inconſiderable province or govern- 
Went, very irregular and factious in their economy, and 
Wording no precedents that may be of exemplary uſe to 
e other colonies; I omit (to eaſe the Summary) many 
icles which in the other colonies are deduced at length, 
of good uſe and information. Perhaps it this go- 
= nment were annihilated, and annexed to the neigh- 
ing province; it might be of benefit, for their pro- 
con in caſes of war with the neighbouring French and 
aians, or inſurrections, and for good order, and to eaſe 
air charges of government. 
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ION X. 


Concerning the Co LON V of 


R HO D E-ISLAND. 


Shall not repeat what I have already mentioned in 
general, concerning the earlieſt European diſcoveries 
and ſettlements in America. * 

This colony was not originally or immediately from 
England, it proceeded from the neighbouring colony of 
Maſſachuſetts- Bay; and was at firſt made up of the emi- 
grants and | baniſhed from thence, becauſe of diſſenting 
from their generally received way of religious worſhip; 
theſe emigrants were puritans of puritans, and by de- 
grees refined ſo much that all their religion was almoſt 
vaniſhed; afterwards it became a receptacle of any people 
without regard to religion or ſocial worſhip : and their 
modes of civil government were very variable and 


defective. 


* See vol. I. p. 63, &c. For the firſt Britiſh diſcoveries and 
ſettlements there, ſee p. 109, &c. and p. 203, &c. the firſt ſettling 
of New-England, p. 364, &c. 

+ Theſe baniſhments were under pretence of preſerving the pub- 
lick peace, and preventing of ſectary infection; and as is natural to 
all zealots and bigots, they fell into the ſame error of rigidity, which 
they complained of upon taeir emigration from the church of England. 
At a general ſynod in Newtown near Boſton, which was called Auguſt 
30, 1037, cighty erroneous opinions were preſented, debated, and 
condemned; and by the general aflembly or legiſlature of the colony, 
October 2 tollowing, ſome perſons were banithed. | 

There 
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There were ſome incidents, which favoured the firſt 


| Engliſh ſettlements. 1. A few years before the Engliſh 
came to New-Ply mouth, there prevailed ſome malignant, 
P contagious, very mortal diſtempers amongſt the Indians 
from Penobſcot to Narraganſet, which made room for a 
E ſafe ſettlement. 2. Several of the neighbouring Indian 
nations were inſtigated to deſtroy one another: thus the 
| Narraganſets aſſiſted the Engliſh to deſtroy the Pequods 
1637; Myantomy the great ſachem of the Narraganſets 
vas made priſoner by Uncas the ſachem of the Mohegins, 
and was put to death 1643. 


In the Britiſh acts of parliament, this colony is named 


E Rhode-Ifland, Providence Plantations, and the Narra- 
{ ganſet Country or King's Province: originally theſe 
| were diſtinct aſſociations or plantations, but ſince have 


been united, and by charter incorporated into one colony 
or juriſdiction. I ſhall briefly mention the origin of theſe 
ſeveral diſtinct ſettlements. 


Mr. Roger Williams came over from England to Salem 


1630; he ſucceeded Mr. Shelton miniſter of Salem 1634, 


and becauſe of his antinomian, familiſtical, browniſt, and 
other fanatical doctrines, though in other reſpects a good 
man, 1635 he was excommunicated and baniſhed trom 
Maſſachuſetts colony by their aſſembly or legiſlature as a 
diſturber of the peace of the church and common-wealth, 
and removed to Seaconck, now called Rehoboth, and pro- 
cured a grant of lands from Maſlaſoit ſachem of the 
Pakanokat Indians ; the magiſtrates of the colony of Ply- 
mouth, Seaconck being within their juriſdiction, obliged 
him to remove; in the ſpring following, with ſome of his 
triends and adherents he ſettled on the other ſide of Pa- 
tuket, the boundary river at Mooſachick, by Mr. Wil- 
liams called Providence, and the Narraganſet ſachem 
made them ſeveral grants of lands; one of the grants is 
dated Nantiganſick the twenty- fourth of the firſt month 
commonly called March, the ſecond year of our planta- 
tion or planting at Mooſachick or Providence; Mr. Wil. 
lams lived in Providence forty years ; 1640 the twenty 
event. 
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ſeventh day of the fifth month about forty perſons I vo- 
luntarily formed a ſort of civil government. When for 
the eaſe of the inhabitants, the colony, formerly all in one 
county as is at preſent the ſmall province of New-Hamp. 
ſhire, was divided into three counties, the townſhip or 
plantation of Providence was divided into four townſhips, 
Providence, Smithfield, Scituate, and Gloceſter ; Provi- 
dence ſends four repreſentatives to the general aſſembly, 
the others ſend two each. 

Duke of Hamilton's grant from the council or com- 
pany of Plymouth in April 1635, was from Providence or 
Narraganſet-Bay eaſt, to Connecticut river weſt, ſoutherly 
upon the ſea, and northerly up inland ſixty miles, or {6 
far north as to reach the Maſſachuſetts ſouth line; this 
takes in all the colony of Rhode- Iſland, and the eaſtern 
parts of the colony of Connecticut; the duke of Hamil- 
ton had a further grant of 10,000 acres eaſt of Sagada- 
hock adjoining to lord Ware's grant ; that family have at 
ſundry times eſſayed to revive their claim, but as they 
never fulfilled the conditions of the grant or. ſettling, 
they never proſecuted the affair to effect. There were 
ſeveral other vague grants, bur as they are now obſolete, 
and claims not like to be revived, we ſhall not mention 
them. 1 

In the year 1637, the ſynod at New- town in Maſſa- 
chuſetts-Bay having condemned the opinions of many 
ſectaries, and by the ſubſequent general court or aſſembly 
perſons being ill uſed, theſe perſons with their friends 


+ To perpetuate the memory of the firſt conſiderable ſettlers and 
of their families, I ſhall in the hiſtory of our ſeveral colonies mention 
ſome names. The firſt twelve perſons who with Mr. Williams were 
concerned as proprietors of the Providence lands ; William Arnold, 
John Greene, Join Throgmorton, Thomas james, William Harris, 
Thomas Olnay, Richard Waterman, Francis Weſton, Ezekiel Holli- 
man, Robert Cole, Stukely Welt-coat, and William Carpenter ; af- 
terwards were aſſociated Chad. Browne, William Fairfield, J. Warner, 
E. Angel, J. Windſor, R. Scot, Wm Keinolds, Wm Wickenden, Gre- 
gory Dexter, &c. at length they: amounted to the number of 100 pro- 
Prictors of Providence, being the value of twenty miles ſquare. 


and 
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and adherents went to Aquatneck, now the iſlandof Rhode- 
Iſland, and by deed, March 24, 1637-8, purchaſed the 
iland from the Indians; 18 perſons || without a patent 
did voluntarily incorporate or aſſociate themſelves ; the 
| eaſterly end of the iſland with Seaconet was called Pocaſ- 
| ſet; this ſettlement increaſed faſt, and was called Iſle of 
Rhodes or Rhode-Iſland; 1644 it was divided into two 
| townſhips, Newport its eaſterly part, and Portſmouth its 
| weſterly part; lately Newport is ſubdivided into New- 
port and Middletown. In the beginning the ceconomy 
or government was variable; 1640 they agreed that the 
government ſhould be in a governor, deputy-governor 
and four aſſiſtants, * they held their offices until the pa- 
tent of incorporation. | 
1642-3, Jan. 12, Showamet was purchaſed of the In- 
dians by eleven aſſociates, ꝶ and called Warwick in ho- 
nour to the family of the earl of Warwick, who had a 
| grant (but never proſecuted) of a large tract of land in 
theſe parts; they were by directions from this miniſter 


incorporated in the Province of Providence Planta- 


|| Theſe 18 perſons were William Coddington, John Clark, Wil- 
liam Hutchinſon, John Coggeſhal, William Apinwal, Samuel Wel- 
born, John Porter, John Seaford, Edward Hutchinſon, jun. Thomas 
Savage, William Dyree, William Freeborn, Philip Sherman, John 
Walker, Richard Corder, William Rauliſton, Edward Hutchinſon, 
ſen. Henry Bull. N. B. Some families returned to the Maſſachuſetts- 
Bay colony, the Hutchinſons, Dummers, Savages, &c. | 

William Coddington, governor, W. Brenton, deputy governor, 
N. Eaſton, J. Coggiſhal, W. Hutchinſon and S. Porter. 

+ Rendal Holden, John Wickes, Samuel Gorton, John Greene, 
Francis Weſton, Richard Waterman, John Warner, Richard Corder, 
Samſon Shelton, Robert Patten, and William Woodeal. N. B. Gorton 
was a preacher or exhorter, of many wild peculiar opinions in religion, 
different from thoſe of the other New-England ſectaries, and uſed a 
myſterious dialect; his followers were called Gortonians ; he came to 
Rhode-Iſland 1638, was baniſhed from thence 1640; he was of a 
good family in England, he diſowned the Puritans and oppoſed the 
Quakers : he ſettled at Patuxet, and kept a peculiar religious ſociety 
for upwards of ſixty years, and lived to a great age; but as this ſect 
is utterly extinct, we ſhall not revive the memory of it in the digreſ 
lion concerning the Britiſh plantation ſectaries. | 
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tions. About this time ſome people began a ſettlement 
at Patuxet river, |. whereof at preſent part 1s in the 
townſhip of Providence, and part in the townſhip of 
Warwick. Warwick is lately ſubdivided into the town- 
ſhip of Warwick, four repreſentatives, and country two 
repreſentatives. 

1643 Mr. R. Williams went to England as agent, 
and by the aſſiſtance of Sir Henry Vane, obtained from 
the carl of Warwick, governor and admiral of all the 
Engliſh plantations for the parliament, a ſort of charter 
of incorporation of the ſeveral ſettlements by the name 
of the incorporation of the Province Plantations in 
* the Narraganſet-Bay in New-England; may ſettle them- 
tc ſelves into any form of government the majority of the 
e freemen ſhould agree upon, ſuitable to their eſtate and 
* condition, and make ſuitable laws, agreeable to the 
* laws of England, ſo far as the nature and conſtitution 
ve of the place will admit, &c.” dated 1643-4, March 17. 
Their firſt general aſſembly was not called until May 19, 
1647; this aſſembly eſtabliſhed a body of very good 
and wholſome laws, and erected a form of government 
for the adminiſtration of theſe laws, and for making 
further laws that may be found requiſite. Their legiſla- 
ture, called a court of commiſſioners, conſiſted of fix 
members from each of the four towns of Provi- 
dence, Newport, Portſmouth and Warwick ; but the 
ſupreme power to be in a regular vote of all the || free- 
holders of the colony or incorporation, the freemens 
vote ſuperſeded or repealed the acts of the court of com- 
miſſioners and made them void. — A preſident and four 
aſſiſtants yearly choſen were judges of the court of 
trials, aſſiſted by the two wardens or juſtices of the 


+ Meadows upon a river has, in our northern plantations, always 
and every where been an inducement to begin a ſcttlement ; as being 
immediately furniſhed with food for their cattle in winter. 

At preſent there remain in our plantations, only two populace or 
popular colonies, where the ſupreme power or dernier reſort is lodged 
in the community, viz ConneQicut and Rhode-Iſland. 


e particular 
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particular town, in which this court ſat from time to 
time. Every town choſe a council of ſix perſons to 
manage the prudential town affairs, and had the tryal 
of ſmall caſes, with the wardens or juſtices of the town, 
but with an appeal to the court of preſident and aſſo- 
ciates. There was a ſhort interruption of this form of 
government, October 2, 1652, by order of the council 
of ſtate from England ; but ſoon reſumed, and continu- 
cd until the preſent charter took place, 


The preſent charter is dated July 8, 1662, 15 regn. 


© Carol. II. in which it is enumerated, that they were 
people who left their ſettlements in the other colonies, 
@ becauſe obliged thereto by their different ſentiments in 
religion; and did by good providence tranſplant them- 
© ſelves into the midſt of Indian natives, and made land 
E purchaſes of thoſe natives, fit for building of veſſels, 
making of pipe ſtaves and other lumber: that their 
} deſign was to live quietly with liberty of conſcience to- 
| gether, and to convert the Indians. They are by charter 
made a body politick or corporate by the name of the 


governor and company of freemen of the Engliſh colony 


of Rhode-Iſland and Providence Plantations in Narra- 


ganſet Bay in New-England. 

Grants liberties of conſcience in religion,“ a power to 
make a common ſeal, to call an aſſembly annually, firſt 
Wedneſday of May, and laſt Wedneſday of October, or 
oftener: compoſed of the governor, + deputy governor, 
ten aſſiſtants z and l re of towns, whereof 


Newport not exceeding 6, Providence 4, Portſmouth 4, 


Warwick 4, and 2 for each other place or town, to be 
elected by the majority of freemen in each town. The 
majority of the aſſembly, whereof the governor or de- 
puty governor and ſix of the aſſiſtants at leaſt to be 


* Without excepting Roman Catholicks or any others. : 

+ In the charter, for the firſt year, the king nominated Benedict 
Arnold, Eſq; for governor, William Brenton deputy governor. 

Vor. II. G ' ſeven; 
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ſeven ; + to have power to appoint the time and place 
of their meetings, to make any man free of the company, 
to nominate proper officers, to make laws, &c. not re- 

ugnant to thoſe of England, to appoint courts of judi. 
cature with their proper officers, to determine what 
towns have power to ſend repreſentatives to the aſſembly, 
to pardon criminials, to make purchaſes of the native 
Indians; when the aſſembly does not fit, the governor 
with the major part of the aſſiſtants to have the di- 
rection of the militia, The governor, ſix of the aſ. 
ſiſtants, and major part of the repreſentatives of the 
freemen in aſſembly, have power of making war againſt 
the Indians or any of the king's enemies, but not to in- 
vade the Indians of any neighbouring colony without 
the conſent of the government of that colony : allowed 
the liberty of fiſhing and of curing fiſh on any of the 
coaſts of New-England : perſons born there, to be 
denizens of England ; all perſons and manner of goods 
may be tranſported thither trom England: any difference 
ariſing with the neighbouring colonies, to appeal to the 
king in council : to have a tree trade with all the other 
Engliſh colonies. The bounds of the colony to be 
weſterly, the middle channel of the middle great ſtream 
of Pokatuke, alias Narraganſet great river, ſo far as it 
lies up the country, and thence by a line due Mak to 
the ſoutherly line of the Maſſachuſetts colony; northern 
bounds, the ſoutherly line of the Maſſachuſetts colony 
ſo far eaſt as three miles to the E. N. E. of the moſt 
eaſtern and northern parts of the Narraganſet-Bay ; the 
eaſtern bounds, as the bay lieth or extendeth itſelf from 
the ocean into the mouth of the river which runneth into 
Providence : and from thence higher along the eaſterly 
bank of ſaid river called Seaconck river, up to the falls 


or deputy governor and ſix of the aſſiſtants, it was the ſame caſe as 
if the governor and aſſiſtants were a ſeparate board or houſe ;' there- 
fore after ſome years by act of aſſembly they were conſtituted a ſe. 
parate houſe, and the governor in caſe of an equivote in the board 
of aſſiſtants, to have the caſting vote, but no negative. . 

. | Wn called 


+ As in the majority of voters there muſt at leaſt be the governor 
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called Patucket-falls, being the moſt weſterly line of 
| Plymouth colony: and from faid falls in a ſtreight line 
due north, till it meets with the ſouth line of Maſia- 
| chuſetts 3 ſouthern bounds, the ocean comprehendin 

all the iſlands and banks in Narraganſet-Bay, Fiſher's- 
| Ifland excepted. To hold of the king as the mannor of 
| Eaſt-Greenwich, in free and common ſoccage, paying the 
| fifth of all gold and filver ore found there. Any clauſe 
in a late grant to the governor and company of Con- 
necticut colony notwithſtanding. Signed Howard. 
| Their firſt aſſembly met at Newport, March 1, 1663, 
and enacted, That on the firſt Wedneſday of May an- 
nually by a majority of the votes of the freemen of the 
| colony, ſhall be elected a recorder or ſecretary, a ſheriff, * 
an attorney general, and one treaſurer general. — All 


to be void, and the purchaſers finable. All inhabitants 
of competent eſtates chriſtians (Roman Catholicks 
excepted) to be accounted freemen, and have power 
of chooſing and of being choſen deputies and other 
officers. 

This competency of eſtate has been varied from time 
to time; anno 1746, the aſſembly enacted, that the 
qualification for a freeman ſhould be freeholds of 400 l. 
currency in value, or that ſhall rent for 201. per ann. 
or the eldeſt ſon of ſuch a freeholder ; and to be pro- 
poſed to their reſpective town meetings three months at 
leaſt before their admiſſion. As briberies in the elections 
of aſſembly men and general officers were become fre- 
quent and notorious, by the ſame act no man is admit- 
ted to vote until he has taken oath or affirmation, that 
he will uſe his freedom for the good of the government 
without any other motive, and thall not receive nor ex- 
pect any reward or promiſe of reward in elections. 
Ihe fame aſſembly enacted, that no aſſiſtant (member 
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purchaſes of the Indians without conſent of the aſſembly, 
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of the council) or member of the houſe of repreſentatives 
ſhould be allowed any wages or pay for their ſervice, 
Several other ſuch wholſome and exemplary Þ laws have 
at times been enacted, when the government was in 
good hands. 

From time to time there were ſome Engliſh trading 
houſes, with ſmall purchaſes of lands from the Indians, 
in the Narraganſet country. 1657, the iſland of Ca- 
nonicut was purchaſed of the Indians, and 1678 incor- 
porated by act of aſſembly, and named James-Town. 
Some gentlemen of Rhode-Iſland and other parts of 
New-England made a conſiderable purchaſe of Peta- 
quamſecut (from the Indians) which with the adjacent 
lands were incorporated a townſhip by the name of King- 
ſton 1674: but ſince divided into three townſhips, South- 
Kingtton, North-Kingſton, and Exeter. 

Miſquamicut purchaſed of the Indians, 1665, was 
conſtituted a townſhip 1669, by the name of Weſterly; 
this is lately divided into three townſhips, Weſterly, 
Charles-Town and Richmond; in Charles- Town is the 
Narraganſet Indian reſerve (Ninigret is ſachem, ) of two 
miles trom E. to W. and of about 6 miles from north 
to ſouth ; which is generally farmed by the friends of the 
Indian guardians appointed by the aſſembly, upon long 
leaſes and ſmall rents. 

Maniſſes or Block Iſland, 1672, was conſtituted the 
townſhip of New-Shoreham. 

1677, the townſhip of Greenwich was incorporated, 
and lately divided into the two townſhips of Greenwich, 
and Weſt. Greenwich. By this time all the colony or 
general lands were reduced to private property; ſee 3 
ſubſequent table, p. 89. 

When the court of England, in a bad adminiſtration, 
were reſolved to vacate charters of any nature, becauſe 
reſtraints or obſtacles to a deſpotick power; a writ of 
Quo Warranto was iſſued out againſt the colony Oct. 6, 


+ Exemplary to the other colonies. 


1635, 
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168 5, and delivered June 2, 1686, by Edward Ran- 
dolph, Eſq; The freemen of the colony by their ballots 
© or written votes called proxies, by a majority gave in 
their opinion to the general aſſembly, in conformity 
to which, the general aſſembly, after the example of 
many corporations or charters in England, determined 
not to ſtand ſuit with his majeſty, but by an humble ad- 
dreſs to the king, pray for the continuance of their 
privileges and liberties according to charter: the king 
promiſed them protection and favour; they were put 
under the government of preſident Dudley, who was 
oon ſuperſeded by governor Andros. 1686-7, Jan. 
2, Sir Edmond Andros's commiſſion as governor of 
ENew-England, was publiſhed in Rhode-Iſland, and all 
the colony formed into one county. 
| Upon the ORanGE REVOLUTION, by a general 
vote of the freemen in May 1689, it was concluded, that 
Wir Edmond Andros's authority, by his confinement in 
WBoſton, was terminated or ſilenced, and therefore they 
eaſſume their former government or charter; and as 
heir charter never was vacated in a due courſe of law or 
udgment, the court of England allows them to con- 
Winue in the poſſeſſion and uſe of it to this day. 

Each townſhip 1s managed by a town council, con- 
ſting of the aſſiſtants who reſide in the town, the 
uſtices of the town, and ſix men freeholders choſen 
annually by the freemen of the town; the major part 
them is a quorum, with full power to manage the 
affairs and intereſt of the town to which they reſpectively 
clong, to grant licences to publick houſes ; and are a 
robate office for proving wills and granting admini- 
en. with appeal to governor and council as ſupreme 
rdinary, 

On any urgent occaſion the governor, or in his ab- 
ence, the deputy governor, may by warrant call a 
general aſſembly.— The direction of the militia is in the 
general aſſembly of the colony ; but when the aſſembly 
ges not fit, the governor and aſſiſtants have the power 
of the militia. © Xi At 
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At the townſhip meetings in March annually, the 
freemen of the town bring in their written votes called 
proxies, ior a governor, a deputy governor, ten aſ. 
ſiſtants, recorder, treaſurer, and attorney general; theſe 
votes are ſealed up and ſent to Newport for next May 
general election; the governor has no negative in elec. 
tions, has no negative in paſſing of bills or reſolves, 
only in the houſe or board of aſſiſtants in caſe of an 
equivote, he has the caſting vote. All other officer 
civil and military are appointed by a joint vote of the 
board of aſſiſtants and houſe of repreſentatives. The 
legiſlature of Rhode-Ifland colony ſtile themſelves, The 
governor and company of the Engliſh colony of Rhode: 
Iſland and Providence Plantations in New-England in 
America; the enacting ſtile is, Be it enacted by the ge. 
neral aſſembly of this colony, and by the authority of the 
ſame it is enacted. The aſſembly adjourn themſelves for 
any time, The governor for the time being has the 
cuſtody of the colony's charter, ſeal &c. and appoint; 
the naval officer; the governor's ſalary is 3ool. per 
ann. currency, and all his perquiſites do not exceed 
10001].+ There are yearly two aſſemblies or elections ot 
repreſentatives; they fit firſt Wedneſday in May at 
Newport ; the ſecond afſembly meets laſt Wedneſday of 
October at Providence and South- Kingſton alternately. 
In all grand committees, and elections of officers, the 
board of aſſiſtants and houſe of repreſentatives ſit and 
vote together, | 

In the laſt || election of general officers firſt Wedneſday 


of 


+ At this writing 1750, the deputy governor has a ſalary of zol. 
currency or O. T. per ann. the treaſurer 2co1; aſſiſtunts and repre- 


ſentatives have no wages. 


|| Formerly the parties in elections and publick tranſactions were 
upon ſectary footings; but for ſome years paſt the oppoſite partes 
are, they who are againſt multiplying a fallacious fradulent paper cur- 
rency, and they who encourage it for private iniquitous ends; majority 
of the preſent houſe of repreſentatives are of the paper money ſide, 
notwithſtanding of a growing depreciation : from April 1, 17 e 
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of May 1750, were choſen William Greene governor, 


Robert Hazzard dep. governor; aſſiſtants, George Wan- 
ton, Jonathan Nichols, John Potter, John Bowen, Ben- 
jamin Tucker, Robert Lawton, James Arnold, William 
© Richmond, Daniel Coggeſhal, Jeffry Watſon ; Thomas 
Ward ſecretary, Daniel Updike attorney general, and 
| Thomas Richardſon general treaſurer.“ When the char- 
ter firſt took place 1663, there were only 18 repreſenta- 


tives, 6 from Newport, 4 from Providence, 4 from Portſ- 
mouth, and 4 from Warwick; at preſent, 1750, beſides 


E theſe, there are 2 from each conſtituted townſhip incor- 


porated from that time, and at preſent are 58 members. 
As 


E Sept. 1, 1750, their paper currency from par ſuffers a diſcount with the 
| Maſſachuſetts paper currency above 20 per cent, that is, a piece of 8 in 
Bolton ſells for 45s. O. T. in Rhode-liland it ſells for 56s. O. I'; by 
ſelling, I mean, it is merchandize, and will continue ſuch until the 
paper money is generally annihilated, or by its ſmall quantity arrive 
at a juſt par with filver : I ſhall mention a palpable inſtance of the 
good effects of paper currency being gradually annihilated (if the 
tranſition is too ſudden, it may occaſion a ſtagnation of buſineſs, 
confuſion and uproars, which ought carefully to be avoided, as tending 
to ſedition) by ſinking of our paper medium; within theſe laſt ſix 
months (this is wrote September 1750) exchange with London is fallen 
trom eleven and a half, for one ſterling, to nine and a half, for one 
iterling good bills or well endorſed. 

Ihe fallacious plantation paper money currencies are a moſt 
diſagreeable topick, and fall too often in my way: here I cannot 
avoid obſerving, that the habitual practice of this paper money cheat, 
nas had a bad influence not only upon profligate private perſons, but 
upon the adminiſtration of fome of our New-England governments : 
for inſtance, one of the legiſlature, a ſigner of the Rhode- Iſland 
colony bills, was not long ſince coxvicTEeD of ſigning counterfeit 
bills. Men are choſen into the legiſlature and executive parts of their 
government, not for their knowledge, honour, and honeſty, but as 
licklers for depreciating (for private ends) the currency, by multi- 
plied emiſſions : this year, 1 750, the parties amongſt the electors of 
aſſembly men were diſtinguiſhed by the names of paper money 
makers, and the contrary : the paper money makers have got a 
majority in the lower houſe, and propoſe a new emiſlion of 200,0001 
O. T.; it is probable the houſe or board of aſſiſtants will not con- 
cur; 1t is not for want of paper-currency, at preſent they have more 
than ever; Maſſachuſetts- Bay, where the bulk of their. bills were 
lodged, have ſent them back accompanied with the bills of New- 
Hampshire; their deſign is by quantity to depreciate the value of 
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As a table is the moſt conciſe and diſtin form of 
repreſenting ſeveral numeral articles relating to a colony; 
I ſhall here repreſent each townſhip, their late numbers 


of proxies or freemen voters, their repreſentatives in 


general aſſembly, their juſtices, their companies of 
militia, perluſtration (1748) of whites, negroes, and 
Indians. | 


their bills ; and lands mortgaged for publick bills will be redeemed in 
thoſe minorated bills, at a very inconſiderable real value. In the neigh. 
bouring province of Maſſachuietts-Bay the principal directors and fig. 
ners of bubling or notorious cheat bills (in the act of parliament, 1741, 
it is termed a miſchievous undertaking and publick nuſance) were 
by votes concurred by gov. Sh- y, made councellors, ſigners of 
Publick bills of credit, judges, juſtices, &c. this to an impartial reader 
n:uſt appear the greatelt diiregard of a miniſter (all governors are in 
a miniiterial capacity) to acts of parliament. To prevent this nuſance, 
in all acts of aſſemblies concerning paper money currencies, there 
may be a clauſe, that any perſon convicted of making, ſigning, or 
uttering any falle, fraudulent, or counterfeit bills, be rendered in- 
capable of any place of profit or truſt in ſaid province or colony. 

In Maſſachuictts Bay province December 1748, the act for drawing 
in their bills of credit, expreſly declares, ** that the bills of the neigh- 
bouring provinces have paſſed promiſcuouſly with the bills of our pro- 
vince ; and the inhabitants of Maſſachuſetts- Bay province will thereby 
be liable to greater evils than they have as yet ſuffered, if the bills of 
the neighbouring governments continue current within the province; 
therefore, &c.“ particularly every perſon ſo accounting (extra provincial 
bills reckoned up to a perſon or otherways evading in negociation) 
receiving, taking, or paying the ſame, ſhall forfeit the ſum of fifty 
pounds new tenor for every ſuch offence. There has lately oy 
pened a publick controverſy in the Boſton weekly news papers for 
Sept. 175, concerning the word accounting: this ought to be ex- 


plained by ſome ſubſequent act of aſſembly ; as there is a diſcovery. 


of a principal manager, negociating in Boſton (in a manner as be 
thought evadable in the law) ſome bills of New-Hampſhire : as he 
was a principal agent in reſtraining the currency of bills of the neigh- 
bouring provinces, if intereſt had not prevailed againſt common pru- 


dence, he would have evaded the negociating of theſe bills in any 


manner though evadable in law. | 1 

N B. To annibilate plantation paper currencies in a general ſenſe, 
is very laudable; but to do it ſuddenly or in the ſpace of one year, 
when there is no other medium or currency, puts a fop to all trade 
and buſineſs ; this obſtruction may divert our commerce into ſome 


„ 


other hannel : we have a natable inſtance of this in the prqvin ce o. 


Maſſachuſetts-Bay, 17 50. 


Townſhips. 
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Companies 


© Townſhips. Proxies. Repreſ. Juſtices. Whites. Negroes. Indians. Militia. 
| Newport | 96 | 61 9 5335 110 68 4 | 
© Providence 32 | 4 | 13 3177 | 225 505 
Portſmouth 25 4 5 807 134 Fl | 1 
Warwick 21 | 4 | 8 | 1513 176 | 93] 3| 
© Weſterley 23] 2] 6| | 1701 59 49 | 4 
E * New Shoreham| 23 | 2 | © 260 20 20 | 1 
North Kingſton | 3o | 2 7 1665 184 86 | 3] 
South Kinglton j} 21 | 2 | 5 1405 | 380 | 193] 3 
Greenwich n 956 61 2 2| 
james Town CL LEM 284 | 110 26] 1] 
© * Smithfield 458 | 215 400 30 20 3 
© Scituate $81.2] 4 1210 16 0] 3 
© Glouceſter I1 2 4 1194 |” 8 3 
© Charles-Town S4 #119 641 58 | 303 1 | 
We Greenwich! 28 2 | 4 757 8 L330 
Coventry a7 97-Y 709 16 E236 
W Exeter 146.1 2 14 1103 63 1 
& Middletown 18 4 586 70 138] 1 
& Briſtol 13 2 5 | 928 128 13 1 
Tiverton | 102 | 2 | 4 84: 99 99 | 2 
Little Compton | 1ic7 | 2] 5 | | 1004 62 09-4:4 
Warren 824 2| 4 6c 0 50 39 1 
Cumberland 731 21-3 802 4 14 
Richmond 11 2 | 0 500. 5 3 | 1 
883 | 58 [119 | | 28439 [077 | 1-57 | <1 


N. B. The numbers of whites, blacks, and Indians 
for the townſhips of New Shoreham or Block-Iſland, 
Smithfield, Warren, and Richmond, are only eſtimates, 
and not an actual cenſus. 

When the qualification of a freeman, as formerly, was 
low, the proxies or voters never exceeded 1300: at pre- 
ſent the qualification is better or higher, and anno 1749, 
the proxies were only 88 8. 

The valuation or cenſus anno 1730, was whites 
15,302, blacks 1648, Indians 985, in all 17,935; the 
valuation anno 1748, was whites 28, 439, blacks 3077, 
Indians 1257; in all 32,773 3 from theſe deduct Briſtol, 
Tiverte2, Little Compton, Warren, and Cumberland, a 


late 
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late addition taken from the juriſdiction of Maſſachuſetts- 
Bay, and added to Rhode-Iſland colony, of 4196 whites, 
343 blacks, and 228 Indians, remain 24,243 whites, 
which is an increaſe of near 9,000 whites, upon 15,500 
Circiter, in 18 years; this is more than one third increaſ- 
ed in the ſpace of 18 years. The cenſus of their blacks 
and Indians perhaps is not exact ; that ſmall colony does 
not poſſeſs more negroes, than the much larger province 
of Maſſachuſetts-Bay; it is true, their late Guinea trade 
exchanging of negroes for horſes, ſtock, and proviſions 
ſhipt off for the Weſt-India iſlands, has added conſider- 
ably to the number of their negroes. Here is an in- 
creaſe of 44 Indians, whereas they are obſerved every 
where to be upon the decreaſe ſrom the intemperate uſe 
of Britiſh ſpirits, and from their being ſent to ſea, and 
upon expeditions. The 31 militia foot companies are 
formed into 4 regiments, being one regiment foot in 
each of their four counties ot Newport, Providence, 
King's- county, and Briſtol; there are alſo one troop of 
horſe in the county of Newport, and a troop in the 
county of Providence. 


Concerning the boundaries of the colony of Rhode- 
Iſland. 
King Charles, anno 1630, made a grant to the earl 
of Warwick form Narraganſet-Bay, weſtward along 
ſhore 40 league, and in length trom ſea to fea : he 
aſſigned this grant to William viſcount Say and Seal, 
lord Brooks, lord Rich, and eight more aſſociates: the 
conditions of the grant were never compiled with by 
ſettling, &c. and the grant is become void. A ſubſequent 
grant to duke Hamilton, 1635, for the ſame reaſon is 
null. 5 SR | | 


—_ - 


* Scabrook at the mouth of ConneQicut river is ſo called from the 
name of viſcount Say and lord Brook. This humour of joint names 
for townſhips is ſtill practiſed in the colony of Connecticut; thus a 
townſhip granted lately to Hartford ard Windſor jointly, is called 
Har winton, from the initial ſyllables of theſe two townſhips, 
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In the beginning of our ſettlements, the country not 


being well inveſtigated, ſundry ſucceeding royal grants in- 
terfered with former grants.“ King Charles II. having 
received complaints concerning the wrong deſcription of 
| pow and grants, not to be determined at a diſtance, 


ut by commiſſioners to be ſent expreſſy upon the ſpot ; 


© accordingly 1664, four commiſſioners, col. Nichols (af- 
© terwards governor of New-York) Sir Robert Ker, &c. 
© were ſent over to ſettle all the controverted boundaries 
of the provinces, and to be determined by the concur- 
© rence of any three of theſe commiſſioners, or of two of 
them, whereof Nichols to be one. + Three of thoſe com- 


miſſioners 


* For inſtance, Plymouth old north line, from Conahaſſet due 


E weſt to Patuket river, and Maſſachuſetts ſouth line, from 3 miles 
ſouth of the ſouthermoſt part or head of Charles river, extended 


E. and W. overlap one another ſeveral miles; Attleborough Gore is 
plainly included in Plymouth grant, and alſo in che grant to Rhode. 
land. Some of the lands of Tiverton and Little Compton, ſeem 
to be in both theſe grants. In equity perhaps the prior grant ſhould 
take place; but this was not obſerved in the late determination of 
Rhode-Ifland eaſterly bounds ; the validity of the Plymouth grant as 


to juriſdiction being queſtioned. Rhode-Ifland colony pretended to 


the ſettlements of Tiverton, Little Compton, Dartmouth, Rocheſter, 
Sandwich, and Cape-Cod townſhips, becauſe Plymouth grant 1s not 
{aid to be bounded upon the ocean: but as this claim was not brought 
before a late court of commiſſioners appointed by patent from Great- 
Britain to ſettle the eaſtern boundaries of Rhode-Iſland colony, it may 
be ſuppoſed dropt and filenced. Lately in Rhode-lſland, they have 
magined a claim of juriſdiction further north than their preſent line; 
taking in part of Wrentham, Bellingham, Mendon, Uxbridge, and 
Douglaſs ; they were encouraged to this by their late ſucceſs in the 
caſtern claim; but when they complained home concerning the en- 
croachments of Maſſachuſetts-Bay, upon their eaſtern borders, they 
made no complaint of northern encroachments ; which if any, might 
have been adjuſted by the ſame commiſſion without further charge : 
and when commiſſioners were appointed, December 18, 1749, by 
the general aſſembly of Maſiachuſetts-Bay, to join with commiſſioners 
trom the Juriſdiction of Rhode-Iſland, to run and renew the line 
agreed on and ſettled by both governments, Jan. 19, 1710-11 ; the 
Rhode-Iſland commiſſioners dia not appear. 
' + The Rhode-Iflanders conſtrued it that nothing could be concluded 
without the concurrence of Nichols; and becauſe N ichols happened not 
8 to 
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miſſioners gave the Attleborough Gore to Plymouth co. 
lony, that is, Patucket alias Blackſtone || river to be the 
dividing line between theſe two colonies ; the king'; 
pleaſure concerning this determination was never ſignified; 
as it was not confirmed at home, it continued many yeats 
in diſpute, and at length, determined by commiſſioners 
1741, and confirmed by the king in council 1746, in 
favour of Rhode-Iſland; it is now called Cumberland 
townſhip, in honour to his royal highneſs the duke of 
Cumberland, and is annexed to the county of Providence. 

Rhode- Iſland eaſterly line dividing it from the preſent 
province of Maſſachuſetts-Bay was ſettled by commiſſi- 
oners* 1741. Maſſachuſetts government appealed home 
againſt every part of the judgment as grievous and inju- 
rious; but the judgment in whole was confirmed 1746, 
by the king in council. In autumn 1746, the govern- 
ment of Rhode-Ifland ſent to the government of Maſſa- 
chuſetts-Bay, a copy of his majeſty's order in council, 
affirming the judgment of the court of commiſſioners, 
for ſettling the boundary line between the two govern- 
ments, and by act of aſſembly appointed commiſſioners 
to run (Dec. 2, 1746) this late adjudged line with com- 
miſſioners from Maſſachuſetts-Bay ; the aſſembly of Maſ- 
fachuſetts-Bay could not be informed of this appointed 
time until their next ſitting, December 24 ; thus Rhode- 
Iſland contrived to run this line ex parte. For a mi- 
nute deſcription of this line, ſee vol. I. p. 399. 

For Rhode-Iſland northerly line dividing this colony 
from the province of Maſſachuſetts- Bay, ſee vol. I. p. 415. 


to be one of the three that concurred in the determination of the At- 
tleborough Gore, they alledged the determination was not perfect, 
whereas Nichols was plainly.intended to have only a caſting vote 
when two were againſt two. _ 

|| This river was fo called by the name of Mr Blackſtone, who 
removed from Maffachuletts-Bay and lived in this Gore, upon that 
river, many years. ; : | RP 

* The ſettling of this line coft each government about 4,000]. 


O. T. The commiſſioners had from each government 6s. fterl. per 


diem, withrall charges in coming, at, and returning from the congrels. 


Southerly 
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| Southerly the colony of Rhode- Iſland is bounded upon 
© the ſea or Atlantick ocean. 

Its weſterly line dividing it from the colony of Con- 
necticut was ſettled by commiſſioners from both co- 
lonies September 27, 1728 ; was aſcertained by a direct 
line extending weſt from the rock at the uttermoſt 
point of Warwick neck, 20 miles, to a conſiderable heap 
of ſtones in a cedar ſwamp, the S. W. corner of War- 
wick purchaſe. From this monument the line with 
Connecticut is determined by running firſt N. 7 d. E. by 
© compaſs, 23 miles 10 rod to a large heap of ſtones in 
a valley being between two marked pine trees in the 
ſouth line of the province of Maſſachuſetts-Bay, and for 
the firſt 7 and a half miles were made monuments every 
half mile, and from thence northward to the Maſſa- 
chuſetts ſouth line, were made monuments at the end of 
each mile: from the ſaid monument the S. W. corner 
of Warwick was made a ſoutherly running of 15 miles 
land 9 rod S. 11 d. 20 m. W. to the mouth of Aſtra- 
wage river where it falls into Pakatuke river; and from 


thence Pakatuke river is the boundary to the ſea. 


Roger Woolcot, 


ISiened James Wadſworth, For Connecticut. 
Daniel Palmer. 


William Wanton, 


Benjamin Ellery, For Rhode- Iſland. 
William Jenkes. | 


The colony of Rhode Iſland have been very little 
oncerned in the Britiſh North-America wars with the 
adjacent Indians, and their encouragers to rapine the 
rench of Canada; from the Quaker principles of many 
df the inhabitants, and as not being immediately expoſed 
to the ravages of the French and their Indians. In the 
expedition againſt Port- Royal in Nova- Scotia, an. 17 10, 
and in the abortive expedition againſt Canada, 1711, 

25 | they 
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they had ſome forces: towards the feint or intended 
expedition againſt Canada, in the ſummer 1746, they 
fitted out 300 land men with a warlike floop of 100 
ſeamen ; they were ordered for Nova-Scotia, but in their 
voyage ſuffered diſaſters, never proceeded, and atter 
ſome time this expedition was countermanded. They 
have been noted for privateering againſt the French and 
Spaniards in time of war. They have built a good 
fort upon Goat-Iſland, an iſland in the harbour d 
Newport. 


The numbers of their whites, ſlaves, and other liſts, 
may be ſeen in a foregoing table. 


Concerning their courts of judicature. 


Formerly the colony of Rhode-Ifland made only one 
county: not long ſince it was divided into 3 counties, 
Newport, Providence, and King's county; lately they 
have conſtituted a fourth county called Briſtol, compre- 
hending the late addition from the province of Maſſa- 
chuſetts; Cumberland is in the county of Providence 
Newport county contains Rhode-Iſland (the townſhips 
of Newport, Portſmouth, and Middletown,) Block-Iſland 
(the townſhip of New-Shoreham) Canonicut-Iſland (the 
townſhipot James-Town) Prudence- Iſland, and Patience- 
Iland, with the lately adjudged parts of Tiverton and Lit- 
tle- Compton. Providence county comprehends the tow 
ſhips of Providence, Smithfield, Scituate, Gloceſter, War- 
wick, Coventry, Greenwich, Weſt-Greenwhich, and Cum- 
berland. King's county includes South-Kingſton, North 
Kingſton, Exeter, Weſterly, Charles Town, and Rict- 
mond. | 

The legiſlature, called the general court or general 
aſſembly, ſits the firſt Wedneſday in May annually at 
Newport, and at Providence and South-Kingſton alter- 
nately the laſt Wedneſday of October. 

The form of their judicial oath or affirmation does 


not invoke the judgments of. the omniſcient GOD, 75 
263 
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ſees in ſecret, but only upon the peril of the penalty of 


4 


d 
9 


perjury. T 


Joxirs. The town council of each townſhip take 
1 liſt of all perſons liable by law, and whom they ſhall 


judge able and well qualified to ſerve on juries, and lay 


the lame before a town meeting called for that purpoſe, 
land the names of all ſuch perſons written on ſeparats 


pieces of paper, ſhall be put in a box to be delivered to 


the town clerk, to be by him kept under lock and key. 
When the precept or notification for returning of ju- 
rors is iſſued, at a town meeting the box ſhall be un- 


locked, and the town clerk ſhall draw out ſo many 


(tickets, as there are jurors required, to be returned as 


Hurors ; ſuch as in the judgment of the town meeting 
ere unable to ſerve at that time, their names ſhall be re- 
turned into the box and others drawn in their ſtead; the 


names of the perſons returned to ſerve, ſhall be put in 
another box from time to time, until all the tickets 
de drawn as aforeſaid ; then they ſhall be returned into 
the firſt, to be drawn from time to time as aforeſaid. 
The town council ſhall once a year lay before a town 

eeting ſuch other perſons as may from time to time 
Ibccome qualified, to be put in the box. If by reaſon 
of challenge or otherways there are not a ſufficient num- 
ber of good and lawful men to make up the jury, the 
jury ſhall be filled up by the ſheriff or his deputy de 
alibus circumſtantibus, 

JusTICEs OF THE PEACE. The general aſſembly 
n their May ſeſſions, chuſe for each town ſo many juſ- 
ces of the peace as they may find requiſite, to be com- 
miſſioned by the governor of the colony under the ſeal 
the colony; their power extends all over the county. 

Juſtice may join perſons in marriage, take the ac- 


+ This does not ſeem to be a ſacred or ſolemn oath, and may be 
luſtrated by the ſtory of two profligate thieves; one of them had 
olen ſomething, and told his friend of it: well, ſays his friend, but 
ud any body ſee you? No: then ſays his friend, it is yours as much 
if you had bought it with your money. 


knowiedgment 
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knowledgment of a deed or other inſtrument, take de. 


poſitions out of court, the adverſe party being notified 
Two or more juſtices may hear, try, and adjudge al 
manner of debts, treſpaſſes, and other actions, not ex. 
ceeding five omg currency; titles of lands are ex. 
cepted, and ſuch other actions as are excepted by any 
particular law of the colony. Three or more juſtice; 
of the peace may try all perſons ſuſpected of thieving 
to the value of ten pounds currency. Appeals in civil 
caſes are allowed to the inferior court of common pleas, 
and in criminal caſes to the court of the general ſeſſion 
of the peace: the judgment of which court, on all ap. 
peals from the juſtices court, is final. 

SESSIONS OF THE PEACE. In each county are held 
twice a year, a court of general ſeſſions of the peace, 
five juſtices of the county making a quorum, impowere! 
to hear and determine all manner of matters and thing 
relating to the conſervation of the peace, the puniſhment 
of offenders, and all pleas of the crown (capital crime 
excepted) are therein cognizable. Any perſon aggrieved 
at the ſentence of this court, may appeal to the next 
ſuperior court of judicature, court of aſſize and general 
goal delivery. 

INFERIOR COURTS OF COMMON PLEAS, are held twice 
a year in each county; three juſtices of the ſaid court 
are a quorum : they have cognizance of all civil actions 
ariſing or happening within the county, and tryable at 
common law, of what nature, kind, or quality ſoever: 
but no action not exceeding five pounds currency, 1. 
brought into any of theſe courts, unleſs where any man's 
freehold is concerned, or by way of appeal from any 
Juſtices court. Liberty of appeal from theſe inferior 
courts of common pleas, is allowed to the next ſuperiot 
court of judicature, &c. ? 

SUPERIOR COURT OF JUDICATURE, , Courts of aſſite 
and general goal delivery, are holden twice a year 
cach county; thre: judges are a quorum : they have 


cognizance of all pleas, real, perſonal, or mixt, as " 
ples 


\g 
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pleas of the crown, and cauſes criminal, and matters 
relating to the conſervation of the peace, puniſhment 
of offenders, and generally of all other matters, as fully 
and amply to all intents and purpoſes whatſoever, as 
the court of common pleas, king's bench, or exchequer 
| in his majeſty's kingdom of England have, or ought 
to have, and are impowered to give judgment therein, 
and to award execution thereon, and make ſuch neceſ- 
| ſary rules of practice, as the judges ſhall from time 
to time ſee needful; but no cauſe, matter, or thing 
| (writs of error, capital crimes, &c. excepted) are 
brought into this court by an original writ or proceſs, 
but by appeals from the inferior courts of common 
pleas. 

= APPEALS TO HIS MAJESTY IN COUNCIL are allowed, 
where the matter or thing in controverſy is the value of 
three hundred pounds new tenor, unleſs from judgment 
obrain'd upon a bond, which has no other condition bat 
for the payment of a ſum or ſums of money. They ap- 
peal to the king in council not only on perſonal, but alſo 
in real actions. 

A couRT OF CHANCERY or delegates not long ſince 
vas erected ; but on their iniquitous proceedings in dif- 
penſing with all laws, no man's property was ſale; it was 
therefore diſcontinued. | 

THE ORDINARY FOR PROBATE OF WILLS, and granting 
adminiſtration, is in the reſpective town Eouncils, with 
appeals to the court of governor and aſſiſtants. 

Taz couRT or VICE ADMIRALTY conſiſts of the ſame 
individual officers or perſons that officiate in Maſſachu- 
ſetts- Bay, or by deputations from them. 

HE JUSTICIARY COURT OF ADMIRALTY is much of 
the ſame nature with that of Maſſachuſetts- Bay, with an 
addition of the governor and ſome of the council of the 
neighbouring province of Maſſachuſetts-Bay. 


Their preſent taxes of all kinds are very inconſiderable z 
ke intereſt of their publick loans generally defrays all 
Vor. II. H charges 
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charges of government and other needfuls both of the 
colony and particular towns. 

NavicaTion. Newport of Rhode-Iſland is their prin. 
cipal trading town at preſent ; lies in 41 d. 35 m. N. lat. 
it is of eaſy and ſhort acceſs, being near the ocean, but 
for that reaſon not ſo well ſituated for home conſump. 
tion. Providence is about 30 miles farther up Narra- 
oanſet-bay inland, therefore in a few years it muſt be their 
principal place of trade. For the ſafety and conveniency 
of ſailing, into the harbour of Newport, in ſummer 1749 
was erected a light-houſe in Beaver-tail at a publick colony 
charge. 


LIGHT-HOUSE. 

The diameter at the baſe is 24 feet, and at the top 1; 
feet. The height from the ground to the top of the cor- 
nice is 38 feet, round which is a gallery, and within that 
ſtands the lanthorn, which is about 11 feet high, and“ 
feet diameter. 
The ground the light-houſe ſtands on is about 12 ſect 
above the ſurtace of the ſea at high water. 
The following are the bearings (by the compaſs) of k- 
veral remarkable places from the light-houſe, viz. 


Point Judith * . 3 Deg. S. 
Block-Iſland. N. W. point S. W. 8 S. 
Ditto S. E. point 8. W. b. S. 5 8. 8 
Whale rock W. 9 8. l 
Brenton's reaf = %s Ry E. a 
Seal rock | E. S. E. 10 E. I? 
S. point of Rhode- Iſland E. 7 8. I 
Watch houſe on Caſtle-hill E. N. E. 4 E. 0 
Brenton's point E. N. E. 4 N. 
Fort on Goat-Ifland NE. 5 N. 
S. eaſtermoſt of the Dumplins N. E. b. E. Mm 
Kettle bottom rock hs i E. bu 
Anchoring place between 3 Ide 
the town of Newport and R E. b. E ter 


Coaſter's harbour 
N. B. Tir 


"cre 
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N. B. There is a ſmall ſunken rock lies off due S. and at 
the diſtance of about 200 yards from the light-houſe, 
The entrances and clearances of veſſels in the collection 

of Newport for the laſt year of the late French and Spa- 

niſh war; and for the firſt year of the preſent peace. 
From 25 March 1747, to 25 March 1748. 
Snips Snows Brigs Sloops Schooners 


ä Entred in 2 3 20 27 4 Total 56 
| Cleared out 4 5 33 71 5 118 


From 25 March 1748, to 23 March 1749. 


[ Entred in 2 2 30 37 4. Total 75 
Cleared out 8 11 49 9 342 160 


The veſſels uſed here are generally brigantines and 


E foops. Their trade in time of war conſiſts much in 
E privatecring z this laſt war they had bad ſucceſs ; not 
much trade with Europe; much uſed to ſmuggling of 
E contraband and uncuſtomed goods; they export for the 
Weſt-India iſlands, horſes, live ſtock of ſeveral kinds, 
butter, cheeſe, lumber, and rum of their own diſtilling : 
chcir trade feems to be upon the decline; they import 
or rather carry to Boſton, ſugar, molaſſes, and other Weſt- 
India iſland produce, a few negroes from Guinea, and 
ogwood from the bay cf Honduras. 


Ever ſince 1710, their moſt beneficial buſineſs has been 


banking or negociating a baſe fraudulent paper money 
currency, which is ſo contrived, that amongſt themſelves 


it comes out at about 2 and half per cent. per ann. intereſt 
and lend it to the neighbouring colonies at 10 per cent. | 


a moſt barefaced cheat. The intereſt of theſe publick 


iniquitous frauds, one quarter goes to the ſeveral town- 
ſhips to defray their charges, the other three quarters are 


+ I ſhall only mention their emiſſion 1744, of a publick paper 
money credit of 16p,0c01. O. T. apon pretext (as the preamble 
expreſſes it) of the preſent Spaniſh war, and of an impending French 


War; but was ſhared amongſt themſelves by way of loan at 4 per ct. 


per ann. intereſt, for the firſt ten years, and after the expiration of thoſe 
den years, the principal to be paid off gradually in ten years more 


without any intereſt. 
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lodged in the treaſury to defray the government charges 
of the colony. 

Preopvce. Rhode-Iſland colony in general is a coun- 
try for paſture, not for grain; by extending along the 
ſhore of the ocean and a great bay, the air is ſoftened by 
a ſea vapour which fertilizeth the ſoil ; their winters are 
ſofter and ſhorter than up inland ; it is noted for dairies, 
hence the beſt of cheeſe made in any part of New-England, 
is called (abroad) Rhode-Ifland cheeſe. 

Anno 1687, when by act of aſſembly taxes were re. 
ceivable in produce of certain ſpecies, Indian corn was 
valued at 18 d. per buſhel, butter 4d. per pound, ſheeps 
wool at 8d. per pound; currency at that time, pieces 
of eight at a denomination of 33 3 quarters worſe than 
ſterling. 

The moſt conſiderable farms are in the Narraganſct 
country. Their higheſt dairy of one farm, communibus 
annis, mills about 110 cows, cuts about 200 load of hay, 
makes about 123,000 wt. of cheeſe, beſides butter; and 
ſells off conſiderably in calves and fatted bullocks. A 
farmer from 73 milch cows in five months made about 

10,000 wt. of cheeſe; beſides cheeſe in a ſeaſon, one 
cow yields one firkin of butter, 70 to 80 wt. In good 
land they reckon after the rate of two acres for a milch 
cow. 

In this colony there is no college or ſchola illuſtris; 
lately ſome gentlemen, lovers and encouragers of the libe- 
ral arts and ſciences, to promote literature in the colo- 
ny, have in Newport, the metropolis of the colony 0 
Rhode-Iſland, lately founded a library. That this may 
be of exemplary uſe to our other provinces and colo- 
nies, I ſhall give ſome account of it. 1747, Abraham 


Redwood, Eſq; beſtowed 500 I. ſterl. in books, being 
volumes, 206 folio's, 128 quarto's, 712 oftavo's, and 
251 duodecimo's; ſeveral other perſons have beſtowed 
ſome valuable books; a gentleman cf noted liberality 
has promiſed an experimental philoſophy apparatus, and 
to erect a ſpiral monument with an obſervatory. Some 
gentlemen 
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gentlemen incorporated by an ample colony charter have 


contributed, and upon ground, given by Mr. Henry 


1 Collins, merchant, erected a regular building for a li- 
© brary, at the charge of about 8,000 l. currency O. T. 


The building tor the library conſiſts of one large 


l room where the books are kept, 36 feet long, 26 feet 


broad, and 19 feet high, with two ſmall offices adjoin- 
ing. The principal or welt front is a pediment and 


portico of 4 columns after the Dorick order ; the whole 


N entablature of which, runs quite round the building. The 
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two offices are placed as wings, one on each ſide the 
1 aud connected with the body of the building, ſo 
as to form two half-pediments proceeding from the 
| lower part of the entablature. Theſe two wings, be- 
ſides the conveniencies they afford, have a very good 
effect in extending as well as adding variety to this front. 
The eaſt front conſiſts of a plain Dorick pediment ſup- 
ported by a ruſtick arcade of three arches, in the receſſes 
of which are placed three Venetian windows, after the 
lonic order. The outſide of the whole building is of 
| ruſtick work, and ſtands on a baſe about 5 feet high 
from the ground, and the entrance is by a flight of ſteps 
the whole width of the portico. Their charter con- 


ſtitutes them a body politick, by the name of the com- 
E pany of the Redwood library, with power to chuſe an- 
mally eight directors, a treaſurer, ſecretary, and librarian; 
to admit new members, make laws, &c. 


It is to be wiſhed that a taſte for learning and books 
with the better ſort of people may prevail in all our colo- 


nies. In Philadelphia, ſome years ſince, a company of 


gentlemen, well-wiſhers to letters, have conſtituted a con- 
Hderable library; of this we ſhall give ſome account in the 
ſection of Penſylvania. In Charles-town of South-Caroli- 
na, is lately formed a library company, April 21, 1750, 
they conſiſted of 128 members; their firſt general meet- 
ing was 2d wedneſday of July 1750; they are to have four 
general quarterly meetings yearly, whereof one is the gene- 
ral annual meeting for election of officers, viz. preſident, 


H 3 vice- 
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vice-preſident, treaſurer, ſecretary, librarian, corre- 
ſpondent, and ſteward. The contributions of the mem- 
bers to be || 5s. currency per week: the books to be 
lent to any of the ſociety, giving a receipt for the ſame, 
to be returned within a limited time, a pamphlet in—— 
days, an octavo or duodecimo in —— weeks, a quarto 


in — weeks, a folio in—— months; of this we ſhall 
give a further account in the ſection of South-Carolina. 


Rhode-Illand government“ pretend to an extent of 
Juriſdiction further north than is at preſent ſettled, (this 
we hinted at p. gt. of vol. II.) and takes off from the 
juriſdiction of Maſſachuſetts-Bay, conſiderable parcels of 
the townſhips of Wrentham, Bellingham, Mendon, Ux- 
bridge and Douglaſs. Commiſſioners were appointed by 
the general aſſemblies of the province and colony, as 
is uſual, to run their diviſional line laſt autumn 1549; 
reſpectively they did not meet, and the Rhode-Ifland 
commiſſioners run the line ex parte, Jonathan Randal, 


|| 8d ſterl. which is about 345. ſterl per annum. 

*The provincial taxes and townſhip rates having lately in the 
province of Maſſachuſetts-Bay, from the wrengheaded management 
of been ſo oppreſſively great, that, 1. Upon a diſpute be- 
tween the province of Maſſachuſetts-Bay and colony of Connecticut, 
lately broached concerning ſome townſhips of the province indented 
with the colony; the Maſſachuſetts townſhips of Woodſtock, Somers, 
Enfield, and Suffield, did in a voluntary manner withdraw from the 
Juriſdiction of Maſſachuſetts, and put themſelves under the juriſdiction 
of Connecticut; and by force or menace prevent the civil officers of 
Maſſachuſetts from exerciſing any authority and gathering of taxes. 
2. The Maſſachuſetts townſhips adjoining to the northerly line of 
Rhode-Ifland colony, allowed the Rhode-Ifland men (in an actual 
treſpaſs) to run a line, without any oppoſition ; chuſing rather to be 
under the juriſdiction of Rhode-Iſland, Where the publick or colony 
taxes are very ſmall, and ſometimes nothing, and no pariſh or mini- 
ſterial rates, a very ſtunting or diſcouraging article in the poor new 
ſettlement : theſe diſputes cannot be compoſed, but by applying to 
the court of Great Britain at a great charge. Here we may obſerve, 
that ill deviſed exorbitant taxes occaſion diſcontent amongſt the people, 
with a charge, and confuſion to the governments, 


Thomas 
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Thomas Lapham, and Richard Steern, Eſqs; + were ap- 
pointed in Auguſt 1749 commiſſioners to run the line ac- 
E cording to charter: the commiſſioners with Henry Har- 
E ris, Eſq; ſurveyor, and two chairmen, by themſelves run 
a line to their own mind, and made report laſt Tueſday of 
February 1749-50; that, zoth of October 1749, no com- 
E miſſioners from Maſſachuſetts-Bay appearing, we proceed- 
ed : © We ] could find no ſtake or momument of Wood- 
E « ward and Safferey, but from the place deſcribed in our 
E < commiſſion, viz. we found a place where Charles river 
E <« formed a large creſcent ſoutherly, which place is known 
aby the name of Poppolatick pond, which we took to be 
« the ſouthermoſt part of ſaid river; from thence we mea- 
E < ſured three miles on a plain in Wrentham, one quarter of 
aa mile N. eaſterly from the dwelling-houfe of Thomas 
Man, and about a quarter of a mile S. eaſterly from the 
E © houſe of Robert Blake, where we marked a pine-tree 
E © and erefted a monument of ſtones, and found the ſame 
E co be in lat. 42 d. 8 m. north, which we deemed the 
VN. E. bounds of the colony. From ſaid pine-tree we 
E © proceeded to run the northern boundary line in a weſt 
E «© courſe of 8 and halt d. variation, and in this courſe 
marked many trees, ſaid line paſſing over the ſouther- 
© © moſt part of Manchoag pond, * and did terminate 
© © about thirty rods eaſtward of a ſmall pond called Graſſy- 
Pond at a black oak tree which we marked with a mo- 
| © nument of ſtones about it, as the north weſtern bounds 
of the colony, being about twenty-two miles from fore- 
# © {aid pine-tree to ſaid black oak.” 


Tt In Rhode-Ifland government are ſquires many, becauſe annually 
elective, and once a ſquire always a ſquire ; not long ſince, a faceti- 
dus gentleman met upon the road a Rhode-Ifland juſtice of his ac- 
quaintance, bare legs and feet, driving a team in very foul weather, 
he ſaluted him in this manner : your ſervant ſquire I am ſur- 
prized to ſee a gentleman of your nated frugality, to wear his beſt 
lockings and ſhoes in ſuch dirty weather. 

Perhaps, according to inſtructions they deſignedly did not find this 
proper monument. | 

In the northern parts of Douglaſs. 
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Some time aſterwards a new commiſſion iſſued from each 
of the governments to perambulate the northern bound 
of Rhode- Iſland colony, by the ſtake ſet up by Nathaniel 
Woodward and Solomon Satferey, purſuant to the agree- 
ment of the province and colony, Jan. 19, 1710-11. 


There is a caſe concerning ſome MINISTERIAL LANDS 
in this colony of conſiderable value, claimed by the 
church of England, and by the preſbyterians or congrega- 
tionaliſts; this caſe has been depending almoſt 30 years 
in the colony courts of common law, called the courts 
below, and before the king in council, and hitherto not 
iſſued : a particular account of the caſe may be agreeable 
to the devotees of both ſides. 

Anno 1657, the chief ſachems of the Narraganſet 
country ſold to John Parker, Samuel Wilbore, Thomas 
Mumford, Samuel Wilſon of Rhode-Ifland, and John 
Hull, goldſmith of Boſton, Petaquamſcut-Hill for ſixtcen 
pound; next year the ſachem of Nienticut, ſold for fi. 
teen pound ſome lands north of the ſaid purchaſe, to the 
ſame purchaſers. The whole purchaſe was about fifteen 
miles long, and fix or ſeven miles wide ; afterwards they 
aſſociated Brenton and Arnold, jointly they were called 
the ſeven purchaſers. Another company, called Atherton's 
company, 1659-60, purchaſed lands of the Indians north 
of the ſaid Petaquamſcut purchaſe ; theſe two companies 
had ſeveral controverſies concerning their boundaries ; 
anno 1679, they came to a final accommodation. 


Anno 1668, the Petaquamſcut purchaſers by deed gare 


300 acres of their beſt land, for an orthodox parſon to 
preach Gop's word to the inhabitants: from this pro- 
ceeds the diſpute, who is the orthodox miniſter ? By the 
Rhode-Iſland charter all profeſſions of chriſtians ſeem 
to be deemed orthodox; by one of the firſt acts of 
their legiſlature, 1663, all men profeſſing chriſtianity, 
and of competent eſtates, and of civil converſation, 
and obedient to the civil magiſtrate, though of diffe- 
rent judgment in religious affairs, Roman 2 

a on'y 
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only excepted, ſhall be admitted freemen, and ſhall have 
liberty to chuſe and be choſen officers in the colony, 
both civil and military. | 
The boundaries with the Atherton company being 
| finally accommodated, the Petaquamſcut purchaſers, 1693, 
made a final diviſion amongſt themſelves, and amongſt 
other company grants (120 acres to a mill, &c.) con- 
firmed the grant of 1679, of 300 acres to an orthodox 
© miniſtry, which were ſurveyed and lotted. 
Theſe miniſterial lands not being claimed by any ortho- 
dox miniſter, anno 1702, Mr. Henry Gardiner enters 
W upon 20 acres of it, and James Bundy upon the remain- 
ing 280 Acres. | 
= Moſt of the grantees ſeem to have been of the church 
© of England, but many of them fell off to an enthuſiaſtick 
ſect in Warwick, called F Gortonians, now extinct; per- 
© haps at that time there were no Preſbyterians or congre- 
gational people in Rhode-Iſland, and at this time it 
is ſaid there are in South-Kingſton more people of the 
church of England than of the preſbyterians and con- 
gregationaliſts. 
E 1702, Mr. Niles, not ordain'd in any manner, preached 
in ſaid diſtrict for ſome time, but never had poſſeſſion 
from Bundy of the 280 acres ; in 1710, he lett Kingſton, 
and ſettled at Braintree of Maſſachuſetts-Bay. 

1719, George Mumtord bought of Bundy the poſſeſ- 
ſion of ſaid 280 acres. 

Several inhabitants of the Narraganſet country having 


* They were not originally of ſo catholick and chriſtian ſpirit in 
Maſſachuſetts- Bay colony; the Maſſachuſetts firſt ſettlers left England, 
becauie of an oppreſſive teſt act, notwithſtanding ({uch 15 the nature of 
zealous, furious bigotry and enthufiaſm), upon their firſt ſettling, 1631, 
in Maſſachuſetts was made a teſt act, that no perſon could be free of 
the colony, who was not in full communion with ſome of their 
churches in the independent congregational model. Here we ſee 
that prieſts and bigots of all religions are naturally the ſame ; the peo- 
ple of New-England are become good chriſtian catholic':s. | 
| From Mr. * their leader, this ſectary is now loſt or ex- 
unct; it did not Yurvive Mr. Gorton, the father of the ſea. | 
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petitioned the — 2 of London, and the ſociety for pro- 
Nee the goſpel in foreign parts, for a miſſionary, 

r. Mc. Sparren was appointed 1721, and Mr. Gardiner 
delivered his 20 acres which he had in poſſeſſion, to the 
church of England incumbent. Mr. Guy before Mc. Spar. 
ren's time had been appointed miſſionary, but ſoon left 
it; Mr. Mc. Sparren upon a writ of ejectment 172; 
againſt Mumford for the 280 acres, grounded upon the 
confirmation 1679, and the laying out 1693, the ori 
ginal grant of 1668 being ſecreted, was caſt in two tryals; 
he appealed to the king in council, but the ſociety for 
propagating the goſpel refuſing to meddle in the affair, 
the matter reſted, and Mumford kept poſſeſſion. 

The preſbyterian incumbent miniſter, Mr. Torrey, 
the firſt incumbent of ordination, brought an action 
verſus Gardiner for the 20 acres, but was caſt ; and Mr. 
Mc. Sparren, the church of England incumbent, brought 
and recovered ejectment againſt Robert Hazard tenant to 
Mr. Torrey. 

1732, Mr. Torrey brought an action of ejectmem 
againſt Mumford ; both inferior and ſuperior court gay 
it for Mumford ; but upon Torrey's appeal to the king 
in council, theſe verdicts were diſallowed, and poſleſſion 
ordered to the incumbent Mr. Torrey, 17 34 — The mem: 
bers of St. Paul's church* of England in Narraganſet, 
April 7, 1735, addreſſed the ſociety for propagating the 
goſpel, &c. for their aſſiſtance in advice and expence, 
but to no purpole. 

1735, by advice from England, Mr. Torrey conveyed 
the ſaid 280 acres which he recovered of Mumford, to 
Peter Coggſhal and five others in fee in truſt for himſet Wh 
and his ſucceſſors in the preſbyterian miniſtry : the ſaid iſ 
truitees leaſed the ſame to Hazard for a tew years. 

1739, the original deed of the miniſterial lands in 
Petaquamſcut purchaſe, which had been ſecreted, coming 
to light, Dr. Mc. Sparren in behalf of himſelf and fuc- 
ceſſors in St. Paul's church of South-Kingſton, by tht 
ad ce of his lawyers, capt. Bull, col. Updike, and 
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judge Auchmuty, brings a new writ of ejectment againſt 
Hazard the occupant or tenant of the ſaid 280 acres, 
Jas caſt in the courts of Rhode-Iſland, but allowed an 
Appeal to the king in council, which, for ſome reaſons 
bas not been entered, nor petitioned for a hearing. 


"I 


; WW For the information of the curious, of after-times, I 
an here inſert the vaLuATION or quota of each town- 
ip towards a publick colony rate of 50001. new tenor, 


anno 1747. 
> 
E 


; J. J. 
„port 825 | Glouceſter 118 
Providence 550 Charles-town 75 
\ WP or t(mouth 276 W. Greenwich 79 
1 1 239 [Coventry 60 
WV cltcrley 270 Exeter 125 
N. Shoreham 82 Middletown 149 
0 WENornth Kingſton 325 Briſtol 175 
Pouth Kingſton 450 Tiverton 140 
Net Greenwich I25 Little Compton 167 
' WT ames-town 100 Warren 115 
% WS mithfield 274 Cumberland 84 
u WScituate 132 Richmond 64 
* 
„be affair of currencies in general is left to the ap- 


1c eadix; at preſent we ſhall only hint, that in the colony 
© t Rhode-Iſland from the votes of their general aſſem- 

ly, it appears, that in February 1749-50, their publick 
ed Hills of credit current were 525,3351. O. T. (whereof 
to pon funds of taxes 135,3351.; the reſt upon loan 
el ot to be finiſhed until 1764) which is ſufficient to carry 
ud n the trade and buſineſs of the colony even at their 
| reſent depreciated value; and the preſent deſign of 
in mitting 200, oo0 l. O. T. more upon loan, is not as 
NS further medium of trade, but a knaviſh device of 
c audulent debtors of the loan money, to pay off their 
vans at a very depreciated value; the threatnings of 


nd onnefticut government to prohibit the currency of 
6 = 
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Rhode-Iſland bills in cafe the Rhode-Iflanders emit more, 
will be an advantage to the fraud; becauſe Rhode-Iſlan, 
will then have ſuch a drug of their own and New-Hamy. 
ſhire bills as to render them of little or no value, conte. 
quently a real debt or mortgage may be diſcharged by 
little or no value. 


In Attleborough Gore or Cumberland of this colony ar 
great variety of iron-rock ores, but unprofitable ; her 
we ſhall give a ſhort account of the metallick. ores and 
minerals hitherto diſcovered in New-England ; fee þ 
540. vol. I. 

Mr. Baden, an ingenious miner and eſſayer, 0 
many years ſince, was ſent over to New-England fron 
England by a company of gentlemen in queſt of metal: 
lick ores and minerals; he found, 1. Iron ore, (both 
rock and ſwamp or bog ore) in plenty but not profit 
able. 2. Lead ore near Merimack, and Souhegan river, 
but not plenty, and ſo intermixed with rock and ſpar, 
is not worth working. 3. Copper ore in Simſbury hill, 
inthe colony of Connecticut, near Connecticut river; three 
different companies ( Belcher and Caſwel, Mr. Bowdoin 
and company, Goff and company; this laſt was a bubdic 
of Shodes) have wrought theſe mines with a conſiderable 
loſs, and for ſome years have been neglected; Mr. Bel. 
cher erected a ſmelting furnace in Boſton for his copper 
ore, but to no purpoſe. 4. Silver ore in Dracut near 
Merimack river; a furnace was erected in Boſton for 
{melting this ore, but the ore proved a cheat of col. 
V—m's, and all miſcarried. 

In Attleborough Gore ſome copper ore intermixed with 
iron ore, which 1s a detriment to the iron ore, and of no 
profit as to copper. 

We have ſome allum- late or ſtone, but no fait 
ſprings, no pyrites af vitriol ſtone, ſuch as is found on 
both ſides of the river Thames along .the Kentiſh and 
Eſſex ſhores in England, no lapis calaminaris. We 


have plenty of ſeveral forts of earths, called * or 
| Okers, 
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Jokers, ſuch as black lead in Brimfield of Maſſachuſetts- 
Bay near Connecticut river, rudle or red oker in many 
places, and ſome ſmall quantities of yellow oker, which 
is the only valuable oker. 

Our only metallick ore at preſent under improvement 
is that of iron, and may be reduced under the following 
heads. 1. Furnaces for ſmelting of rock ore into pigs ; 
in Attleborough, now Cumberland, annexed lately to the 
@ juriſdiction of Rhode-Iſland, were erected at a conſiderable 
charge three furnaces; the country was well wooded for 
coal, but the ore proved not good or profitable, and is 
: neglected ; they were of ſome ſmall uſe in the late war 
Win caſting of ſmall cannon, bombs, and bullets. Here 
lis a magnatick iron ore, which yields a red ſhot iron, 
not good. 2. Smaller furnaces for ſmelting of ſwamp 
E or bog ore into hollow or caſt ware, pots, kettles, &c. 
} which we can afford cheaper than from England or 
Holland. 3. Bloomeries, which from bog or ſwamp 
ore without a furnace heat, only by a forge hearth, re- 
E duce it into a bloom or ſemiliquidated lump to be beat 
into bars; commonly three tuns of this ore yields one 
tun of bar iron, much inferior to the bar manufac- 
ted by the refiners of pig iron imported from the 
New-York, Jerſies, Penſylvania and Maryland fur- 
naces. 

Col. Dunbar, late ſurveyor general of the woods in 
America, anno 1731, reported to the board of trade 
and plantations, that in New-England were ſix furnaces, 
meaning hollow ware furnaces, and nineteen forges, 
meaning bloomeries, for at that time we had no pig 
lurnaces, no pig refineries. 


E 
- 


In New-England, we have two ſlitting mills for nail 
rods, one in Milton eight miles from Boſton, and an- 
Other in Middleborough about thirty miles from Boſton, 
which are more than we have occaſion for. Our nailers 
can afford ſpikes and large nails cheaper than from Eng- 
land, but ſmall nails not ſo cheap. . 

RELIGION 
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REL1610x, or rather the various religions in the colon 
of Rhode-lſland. The Rev. Mr. Cotton Mather in ; 
folio hiſtory of New-England, which he calls Magnali, 
&c. writes, that anno 1695, (book VII. chap. 3. p. 20 
% Rhode-Ifland colony is a colluvies of antinomian; 
* familiſts, anabaptiſts, antiſabbaterians, arminians, 6. | 
% cinians, quakers, ranters, and every thing but R 
* man catholicks, and true chriſtians ; bona terra, mal 
* gens,” he ſhould have added ſome browniſts, inde. 
pendents, and congregationalifts, but not formed int 
ſocieties or congregations. 

In this colony are no townſhip or pariſh rates for th 
ſupport of eccleſiaſticks of any denomination ; only tl! 
church of England miſſionaries, miniſters, and ſchodl 
maſters have ſalaries from England by the focierf fa 
propagating, the goſpel in foreign parts; and the congre 
gationaliſt miniſter in Weſterly, as a miſſionary among 
the Narraganſet Indians, has an exhibition from an in. 
corporated ſociety in Scotland, called a ſociety for pro 


pagating chriſtian knowledge 


In the addreſs of the ſeveral plantations, ſince unite 
by charter into one colony called Rhode-Ifland, to the 
ſupreme authority in England 16:9, they call themſetve 
a poor colony, an out-caſt people, formerly from ou Wi 
mother nation in the biſhops days, and ſince fron WM 
the new Engliſh over zealous colonies.” 

The plantations of Rhode- Iſland were originally ſettle 
by people privately whimſical in affairs of religion, a- 
tinomians, rigid browniſts, &c. their firſt embodied ſo 
cieties of publick meeting were anabaptiſts (the true ei. 
thuſiaſts were only tranſients or vagrants) and to. thi 
day ſeem to have the majority in the colony. — In ge 
neral they differ from the other two branches (preſbyte 
rians and independents of the profeſſions in England tv 
lerated by licence) ſolely in their admitting only 0 
adults to baptiſm, and that not by ſprinkling, but dip 
ping or immerſion; private perſons among themſelves 


differ in particular tenets, ſuch as, it is unlawful to pry 
5 
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with or for any practical unbelievers— That human 
learning is no way neceſſary for a goſpel-preacher —— 
differences as to grace and free-will, &c. —— 

dome have no particular place of meeting or worſhip - 
F. ſnall give a more particular account of the ſectaries 
Jamongſt the anabaptiſts in the digreſſional article of 
Britiſn plantation ſectaries in religious worſhip. 

Ihe quakers, perſecuted in Maſlachuſetts-Bay, firſt 
came to Rhode-Iſland 1656, and ſeveral of the moſt en- 
I thuſiaſtick amongſt the anabaptiſts joined with them; 
the congregational way did not take place until 1698; 
Mr. Honyman the firſt ſettled church of England miſ- 
Ponary, fixed in Newport of Rhode-Iſland 1706, he 
Vas the ſenior church of England miſſionary, and died 
Wately. 

a The baptiſts or anabaptiſts of Providence, 1654, di- 
vided into two ſects concerning the eſſential neceſſity of 
Waying on of hands (ordination) as a qualification in a 
perſon to adminiſter baptiſm : the laying on of hands at 
ength generally obtained—There is a ſtrict aſſociation 
of the ordination baptiſts by itinerant yearly meetings 
Wall over New-England once a year.—1665, a baptiſt 
church or congregation was formed in the new planta- 
tion of Weſterly, and generally embraced the ſeventh day 
or ſaturday ſabbath, and are at preſent a large ſociety, 
called ſabbaterian baptiſts— 1671, from the ſabbaterian 
baptiſt church of Newport ſome drew off, and formed a 
brit day ſabbath church. | 
1720, in Newport was gathered a ſociety in the con- 
gregational way; 1728, another church of congrega- 
tionaliſts proceeded from them; their firſt conſiderable 
appearance, but 'without any place of publick worſhip, 
was 1698.—There is a congregational ſociety in Provi- 
dence, but do not thrive. —There is a congregational 


meeting in South-Kingſton, which we have mentioned at 

ip- WWength in the account of the miniſterial lands of Peta- 
ej quamſcut.— There is a congregational church in Weſter⸗ 
” ly, the miniſter has an annual exhibition from the Scots 
it 
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ſociety for propagating of chriſtian knowledge among 
the Narraganſet Indians as his province; the fund wx 
partly the donation of the Rev. Dr. Williams of London. 
——- There is a congregationaliſt ſociety in Shoreham called 
Block-Iflland. — And ſome in townſhips lately taken fron 
the province of Maſſachuſetts-Bay, and annexed to thi 
colony of Rhode-Ifland. 

The church of England ſociety for propagating the 
goſpel in foreign parts, in this colony have four miſhonar 
miniſters at Newport, S. Kingſton, Providence, and Br. 
ſtol, and occaſional worſhip at Warwick and Weſterly, 
two ſchool maſters with ſalaries, and lately in Newpor 
a catechiſt or ſchool-maſter, a donation of their late co. 
lector of the cuſtoms, Mr. Keys. 

Here is no preſbyterian congregation after the mode 
of the church of Scotland, Holland, Geneva, and the 
French hugonots. 

Many quaker meetings all over the colony. 

Civil officers are choſen indifferently out of every re 
ligious ſociety ; ſome years ſince Mr. Cranſton was cor. 
tinued governor many years as an impartial good man; 
he did not aſſociate with any ſect, and did not attend any 

ublick meeting; as the charter grants an univerſal l. 
rty of conicience, he was a keep- at- home proteltant. 

A ſmall congregation of jews, who worſhip at a pri 
vate houſe, where a clerk or ſubordinate teacher regularly 
officiates at all conſtituted times. 
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if 
A DicrEss10Nn concerning the various ſectaries in re 8 
ligion, in the Britiſn ſettlements of North-America. 


With regard to religion, mankind may be diſtin 
guiſhed into three general ſects, 1. infidels, 2. ſcepticks, 
3. the religious, properly ſo called, conſiſting of many 

uliar modes or ſchemes bf practical devotion. 

The religious are divided into chriſtans, &c. there we 
write concerning chriſtians only. 


The 
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The ſacred ſcriptures, called our BiBLE, is the magna 
Tharta of all chriſtian ſocieties ; this book or bible is a 
moſt valuable collection of moral precepts, ſometimes 
Pelivered in plain literal ſentences, but generally by way 
pf myſtery, fable, allegory, alluſion, and the like, as was 
Bi: manner of the eaſtern ſages and writers of thoſe 
mes. I am a catholick chriſtian, no libertine, no 
| Enthuſiaſt, no bigot; what I relate is purely hiſtorical ; 
@iſhop Tillotſon writes, “ the zealots of all parties have 
got a ſcurvy trick of lying for the truth.” 

lt is the general opinion of politicians, that a proper 
elerence to a well regulated clergy is requiſite in a com- 
Ebonwealth ; notwithitanding, and not inconſiſtent with 
this due deference, I may be allowed to make the fol- 
Wowing remarks concerning the converſions or propaga- 
it on of chriſtian knowledge among our American Indi- 
Ins: L ſhall premiſe the obſervations of ſome good men 
bo were knowing in this matter, before the iniſſionary 
t cieties did take place. * 

Mr. Elliot miniſter of Roxbury near Boſton, with much 
Wbour learnt the Natick dialect of the Indian languages. 
He publiſhed an Indian grammar, preached in Indian to 


* At our firſt arrival among the American Indians, we found no 
Wlaces and times of religious worſhip," only ſome prieſts oalled Pow- 
vers, a kind of knaviſh cunning conjurers, like thoſe in Lapland, 
ho pretend to converſe with familiar ſpirits. 

After ſome years communication with the neighbouring Indians, 
heſe Indians of themſelves eſtabliſhed ſome good and natural regula- 
ons; ſuch as—If any man be idle a week, or at moit a fortnight, 
e ſhall pay five ſhillings. —If an unmarried man ſhall lie with a 
oung woman unmarried, he ſhall pay twenty ſhillings. — Every 
oung man, not a ſervant, ſhall be compelled to ſet up a wigwam 
a houſe or hutt) and plant for himſelf — If any woman ſhall not 
ave her hair tied up, but hang looſe, or be cut as men's hair, ſhe 
all pay five ſhillings. — Whoever ſhall commit fornication, if a 
an, ſhall pay 20 s. and if a woman, 10s. — None to beat their wives, 
Penalty 29s. The Powowers, who are the Indian phyſicians as well 
5 prieſts ; any perſon inclinable to the chriſtian religion, when ſick, 
nd weak minded, are uſed as we chriſtians of different ſects of re- 
dion uſe one another, that is, damn them if they do not aſſent to the 
uth of the prieſt; | 
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ſeveral of their tribes, and tranſlated 1664 our bible 
and ſeveral books of devotion into the ſaid Indian lan- 

age ; he relates ſeveral pertinent natural queries of the 
Indians relating to our religion. Whether Jesvs Caris7 
the mediator or interpreter, could underſtand prayers in 
the Indian language ? How men could be the image 
of Gop, ſince images were forbidden in the ſecond com- 
mandment ? If the father be nought, and the child good, 
why ſhould Gop in the ſecond commandment be of- 
fended with the child ? with many other intricate que- 
ſtions concerning our accounts of the creation and the 
flood, particularly, how the Engliſh came to differ ſo 
much from the Indians in their knowledge of Gon and 
Jesus CHRIST, ſince they had all at firſt but one father? 
Mr. Elliot was ſo much approved of, that in relation to 
the Indians, in the acts of the general aſſembly, the 
acts run thus, By the advice of the ſaid magiſtrates and 
* of Mr. Elliot;” Mr. Elliot travelled into all parts o 
the Maſſachuſetts and Plymouth colonies, even ſo far a 
Cape-Cod. 

Mr. Mayhew, a noted Engliſh evangeliſt, + or itine- 
rant miſſionary among the Indians, more eſpecially with 
the Indians of Martha's-Vineyard, Nantucket, and Eliza- 
beth iſlands; he learnt the Indian language, that he 
might be in a capacity of inſtructing the natives in the 
chriſtian faith ; his father had a kind of patent from 
home, as proprietor and governor of theſe iſlands. 

All our miſſionaries who have endeavoured the con- 
verſion of the indians, have been guilty of a grand fun- 
damental miſtake, which if not amended, will for eve! 
render their real converſion impracticable. The clergj 


miſſionaries began by inculcating the moſt * * 
an 


+ In his voyage to England 1657, the veſſel foundered at ſea, and 
he was loſt: ©... "pH _ 
As it is generally agreed amongſt chriſtians, that revelations. and 


my ſteries or miracles are ceaſed ; religion is become a rational afa!!, 


and ought to be taught in plain intelligible words, The _ 
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and myſterious articles of the chriſtian religion. Mr. May- 
hew in his journal, writes, That the Indians declared 
«me 


of all religions and myſteries, is, the belief of the exiſtence of a ſu- 
preme incomprehenſible BEN, director of the univerſe; this we can 
inveſtigate no other ways but by reaſon: the TrxiniTY ought to be 
introduced by ſome rational obvious analogies, ſuch as: We offer our 
praiſes and prayers to the ſupreme being, called Gop Tae Farr 
invited and encouraged thereto, from the conſideration of the divine 
clemency and benevolence, that is, by the mediation of Gop The 
Son; with the aſſiſtance of the Divine Spigir, Gop THE Holy 
GuosT ; all three being the attributes of, or perſonated by one and 
the ſame Gop, and which we expreſs by three perſons in the god- 
head : when the heathens come to underſtand theſe expreſſions, they 
may be impreſſed upon them in our uſual myſtical terms; but all ab- 
ſtruſe fanatical formulas and creeds, ſuch as is the Athanaſian creed, 
ought never to be offered to them. 

The catechiſms whereby we initiate our children and the Indian 
heathen into the chriſtian religion perhaps require caſtigation. That 
of the church of England in its firſt queſtions ſeems very low and filly, 
adapted to a nurſe and her child, and may give the Indians a mean 
opinion of our religion doctors. | 

Queſtion. What is your name? 

Anſwer. A. B. | 

Queſtion. Who gave you this name ? 

Anſwer My godfathers and godmothers. 

That of the Weſtminſter aſſembly of divines, immediately enters 
into the moſt abſtruſe articles of our religion. 

How many perſons are there in the 'godhead ? 

What are the decrees of 'God ? | 

Who is the redeemer of God's elect? 

What is effeQual calling? 

Good works ought inceſſantly to be preached to the Indians. Free 
will and predeftination ought not raſhly to be touched upon, accord- 
ing to our notions cf the preſcience and omniſcience of Gop, and of 
the free agency 'of mankind which renders them accountable for their 
actions, they are ſo much in contraſt, that to reconcile them is one of 
the greateſt :myſteries of the chriſtian or any other religion. 

Their inſtruRion ought to be brief, and not verboſe, not to meddle 
with the manifold ſmall differences and controverſies among our ſec- 
taries, becauſe, as the conceptions, humours, and intereſt of ſeveral 
people are various, a general comprehenſion is impracticable in na- 
ture. Only teach them that all religions are good which are con- 
ſiſtent with ſociety ; that is, all religions are good, that teach men 
to be good. Our attachment to | a ways of worſhip, is * 
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te the difficulties of the chriſtian religion were ſuch as the 
Indians could not endure; their fathers had made ſome 
& trial of it, but found it too hard for them, and therefore 
* quitted it.” The fundamental catholick articles of our 
religion are ſhort, ſimple, and eaſily underſtood by the 
meaneſt capacity. 1. To adore one ſupreme being, in 
his agency of creating and governing the univerſe, 
2. To honour our natural parents, and all perſons in po- 
litical authority (parents of the country) over us. 3. To 
love our neighbours as ourſelves. 4. To be merciful, 
even to brute beaſts. Whatever is inconſiſtent with any 
of theſe, is irreligion. What doth the Lord require of 
* thee, but to do juſtly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
* humbly with thy God.” The few credenda, or articles of 


from any light within us ; but is inculcated in our tender flexible 
years, by our parents, nurſes, preceptors, prieſts, and laws of our 
country. Orthodoxy in religion is ambulatory ; upon a revolution, 
the party that prevails is the orthodox. 

All bigots or uncharitable idle ſeQaries are diſturbers of ſociety, 
(ſuch are the Roman catholicks, the high-fliers of the church of Eng- 
land, the covenanters or cameronians of the kirk of Scotland, &c.) 
and their ringleaders fall under the inſpection of civil authority, and 
may without any imputation of perſecution upon account of religion, 
by way of a ſalutary civil remedy, be ſent to a mad-houſe or work- 
houſe, to bring them to a right mind. 

Some proper degree of learning or literature, adminiſtred to the 
Indians, is requiſite, not only to civilize them, bring them to our lan. 

age and manners, but to render them leſs ſubje& to credulity and 
7 in their devotions. The Roman catholick tenet of igno- 
rance being the mother of devotion, is meant only of a ſuperſtitious 
devotion, not of a proper decent mode of worſhip.— ] do not join 
avowedly with the free-thinkers, who from the maxim of fruſtra ft 
per plura ſay, that the intricate method of our redemption from dam: 
nation and helliſh everlaſting penances, by the omnipotent God, 
might in a peremptory manner been done by a fiat. 

Myſteries, are properly deviations from the ordinary laws of na: 
ture or providence: myſteries in moſt ſchemes of religion are unne- 
ceſſary, and too much multiplied : the ſtanding maxim ought to be, 
nec Deus interſit, niſi dignus vindice nodus. Human laws and ſanc- 
tions cannot extend to numberleſs human vices and wickedneſſes 
therefore divine rewards and puniſhments of a God who knows in {c- 
cret ought to be inculcated. 


faith 
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faith in any ſcheme of practical religion; the leſs intricate, 
more comprehenſive, and conſequently not ſubje& to 
| ſplit into ſectaries: all enthuſiaſtical or juggling ſchemes 
© of devotion are a nuſance; the Wh id (an inſignificant 
| perſon, but a happy dramatick actor of enthuſiaſm) new- 
lights, pretend to know one another at firſt ſight as 
much as if they were of the order of free-maſons. 

ln former times, before hired miſſionaries from incor- 
porate ſocieties took place, the voluntier provincial 
miſſionaries, viz. Mr. Elliot, Mr. Mayhew, &c. of New- 
England, who believed what they taught, were of exem- 
plary good life, and ſpared no fatigue, were of great 
ſervice in civilizing our intermixed Indians, though their 
faith was not ſtrong enough to carry them out among 
the tribes of our adjacent wilderneſs Indians. We have 
ſcarce any account to give of the late miſſionaries from 
the three ſeveral ſocieties now ſubſiſting for propagating 
of chriſtian knowledge amongſt the wild Indians, or 
men of the woods, as the French call them. The Albany 
church of England miſſionary, ſometimes viſits the ad- 
jacent tribe of Mohawk Indians of the Iroquois nation. 
The congregationaliſt miſſionaries from the New-England 
ſociety in London upon the New-England frontiers at 
Gorges, Richmond and Fort- Dummer, act only as chaplains 
to theſe ſmall garriſons of ten or a dozen men each. 
Mr. * Brainerd, a late miſſionary upon the frontiers of 


the 


* The rev. Mr. Brainerd, a miſſionary from the Scot's ſociety 
to the Indians upon the rivers of Delaware and Seſquahanna, was a 
true and zealous miſſionary, giving allowances for his weak enthu- 
ſiaſtick turn of mind. In his printed book, Philadelphia 1745, con- 
cerning the Indian converſions, © at a diſtance with my bible in my 
hand, I was reſolved if poſlible, to ſpoil their ſpirit of Powowing, and 
prevent their receiving an anſwer from the infernal world.” In the 
year 1744, he rode about 4000 miles to and fro among the Indians, 
ometimes five or ſix weeks together, without ſeeing a white man; 
lie had three houſes of reſidence at diſtances in the Indian countries. 
Is there any miſſonary from any of the ſocieties for propagating the 
goſpel in foreign parts, that has reported the like:? 

| | 13 Enthuſiaſm 
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the Jerſies and Penſylvania upon the exhibition of the 
Scots ſociety for propagating chriſtian knowledge, ſeems 
to have been the only miniſter who taithfully performed 
the ſervice of an Indian miſſionary. 

In all royal charters, and proprietary grants of colonies 
in Britiſh North- America, one of the principal deſigns is 
ſaid, to be the converſion of the Indians by good inſtruc. 
tion and an exemplary good life: the miſſionaries from 
the ſociety do not in the leaſt attempt the converſion of 
the Indians, becauſe it requires travel, labour, and hard- 
ſhips: and the Britiſh people in general, inſtead of chriſtian 
virtues, teach them European vices; for inſtance, by in- 
troducing the uſeof intoxicating liquors, for private profit, 
they diſpenſe more ſtrong liquor than goſpel ta the In- 
dians; and thus have deſtroy'd, and continue to deſtroy 
perhaps more Indians, than formerly the Spaniards did, 
by their inhumane and execrable cruelties, under the 
name of converſions ; the Spaniards deſtroyed only their 
bodies, we deſtroy body and mind. Mr. Mayhew in his 
Journals writes, that the Indians told him, that, they could 
not obſerve the benefit of chriſtianity, becauſe the Engliſh 
chriſtians cheated them of their lands, &c. and the ule 
of books made them more cunning in cheating.” In his 
Indian itineraries, he“ deſired of Niniccott, ſachem of the 
Narraganſet Indians, leave to preach to his people; 
Ninicroft bid him go and make the Engliſh good firſt, and 


Enthuſiaſm in the Roman Catholick miſſionaries 15 encouraged by 
their church and ſtates; it prompts them ( ſome as merit, ſome 28 
penance) to endure all manner of hardſhips towards promoting, not 
only their religion, but alſo their trade and national intereſt with the 
Indians. Religious ſuperſtitions, by falling in with the weak and en- 
thuſiaſtick natural propenſities of mankind, are very powerſul; but in 
time ought to be rectified, as reaſon gets the better of theſe human 
infirmities. As ſtrong reaſoning is not accommodated to the bulk of 
mankind, credulity or revelation is a more eaſy poſſeſſion of the 
mind; without revelation a man is quite at a loſs, from whence he 
came, for what purpoſe he exiſts, and where he is to go when hc 
ceaſes to live: there is a ſtrong propenſity in human nature to religion; 
ſome abandoned politicians make a wrong uſe of this, to promote 
pheir wicked deſigns, ambitions, and intereſts. 1 55 l 
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id Mr. Mayhew + for hindering him from his buſineſs 


and labour ;” in another place Mr. Mayhew writes, the 
Mohog Indians told him, that they did believe in God, 
and worſhip him, but as ſeveral nations had their diſtinct 
ways of worſhip, they had theirs, which they thought a 
good way. The Indians were entirely wanting in any ſet 
form of religious devotional worſhip. 


Seeing the religion miſſionaries neglect the converſion 


cf the Indians, and take no further care than with re- 
lation to their ſalaries or livings, and of being ſtationed 


in the moſt opulent towns, which have no more com- 
munication” with the ſavage Indians, than the city || of 
London has; the reſpective governments upon the 
continent of America ought. to contrive ſome method of 
civilizing the Indians, which will be attended with many 
conſiderable advantages. 1. Our own tranquility. 
2. Our Indian ſkin and fur trade. 3. By rendering 
them ſerviceable to us in our agriculture and navigation; 
thus a too great importation of ſoreigners may be avoided. 


In Penſylvania has been a vaſt importation of Palatines, 


Saltſburghers, and other foreigners. By a late letter from 
a gentleman of Philadelphia, a man of veracity, pene- 
tration, and authority in the province of Penſylvania, I 
am informed; (this I publiſh with relation, to thoſe gen- 
tlemen, who ſeem inadvertently to inſiſt upon the intro- 
ducing of floods of foreigners among us:) 


+ This ſaying of Ninicroft's was very applicable to Mr. Wh—I1d, 
a late vagrant d amatick enthuſiaſt in North-America ; H—ly of the 
oratory, ſo called in London, an eccleſiaſtical mountebank ; and ſuch 
lice impoſtors, ought to be animadverted upon; they are a ſcandal and 
reproach to the chriſtian religion. WES FIT 

|| As to the converſion of Indians they make it a ſine- cure, or only 
2 name or free gift, and may be enjoyed any where to the ſame ad- 
vantage. As an hiſtorian upon the place of obſervation, I could not 
avoid (without ſuſpicion of partiality) repreſenting theſe miſapplica- 
tions in a true and proper light, being a publick affair; I do not 
medcle with the perſonal character of any miſſionary; if the biſhop's 
commiſſary has any authority, it is his office and care; I avoid being 


omcious. : 4 
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© That the Germans in all probability, allowing for 
progreſs of time, will be poſſeſſed of the chiefeſt and mo 
valuable of our lands; by their induſtry and penuriou 
way of living, get rich where others ſtarve: the Iriſt 
were ſettled this fide of Seſquahanna river many years be. 
fore the Dutch (meaning the high Dutch or Germans 
came among us, and wherever they had a good plantation, 
the Dutch bought it from them; at preſent the Iriſh f 
milies are but here and there cn this ſide of ſaid river; 
they move to the weſtward of the river ; the Dutch folloy 
them, and by offering high prices for their lands, the Iriſh 
quit, and go further; the Dutch by their ſuperior induſtry 
and frugality may out the Britiſh people from the pro- 
vince.” This province by importation of foreigners does 
at preſent, in fencible Men, very near equal all the Eng- 
liſh or Britiſh militia, in the Engliſh or Britiſh conti 
nent of America; in caſe of a French or Dutch war, the 
Dutch or German foreigners by herding or ſettling toge- 


ther, retaining and propagating the language and diffe. 


rences in religious worſhip ; upon a diſcontent or diſaffec. 
tion (better we never had one foreign tamily ſettled among 
us) may become not only a uſeleſs, but a pernicious boch. 


The miſſionaries from the ſociety in London for pro- 
pagating the goſpel, &c. call all diſſenters, the ſepars 
tion: Mr. Hobart, a late noted congregational writer, 
fays, this ſociety and their miſſionaries are epiſcopal {- 
paratiſts z both ſides are notoriouſly in the error. William 
George, D. D. dean of Lincoln, in his late ſermon before 
the ſociety for propagating the goſpel, &c. ſays, © Cir- 
* cumſtances in worſhip, in their nature variable, are 
<« left to be determined by the diſcretion of thoſe, whole 
% buſineſs it is to ſee that all things be done decently and 
« 1n order.“ 

There 


+ Mr. Hobart (perhaps from party- prejudice) a gentleman © 
learning and application, has fallen into a very groſs miſtake, vis. 
That the church of England is a ſeparation in New-England. * 
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There are in Great-Britain three incorporated pious 
ocieties * for propagating chriſtian knowledge. I ſhall 
pere give ſome account of them, with relation to the 
zritiſn North-America ſettlements. 


I. Anno 1659, the parliament of England encouraged 
he propagation of the goſpel among the Indians in New- 
ngland and parts adjacent; and enacted a corporation, 
Tonſiſting of a preſident, treaſurer, and 14. aſſiſtants, 
alled, The preſident and ſociety for propagating the goſ- 


1 


- - 


F 

ain New-England and parts adjacent; that the com- 
7 W'ilioners for the united colonies of New-England for 
» e time being, ſhall have power to diſpoſe of ſaid mo- 
Nis ſof the corporation. By a collection in virtue of 
p. n act of parliament, in all the pariſhes of England, was 


ollected a conſiderable ſum, which purchaſed a conſide- 
able land eſtate. Upon the reſtoration, their charter 
as deemed void, and col. Beddingfield, a Roman catho- 
ick military officer, who had ſold lands to this ſociety, 
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he union of the two kingdoms of Great-Britain 1707, the eccleſiaſ- 
cal conſtitution of the Engliſh American plantations, was (Roman 
atholicks excepted) a general toleration of all chriſtian profeſſions 
Ithout any preference. In the treaty for this union, it was natu- 
ally agreed by the commiſſioners, and afterwards confirmed in per- 
etuity, by acts of both parliaments ; viz. that the church of Eng- 
and was to be deemed the eſtabliſhed church, with the eſtabliſhed 
bleration, in all the formerly Engliſh colonies, by this expreſſion, 
ard territories thereto (to England) belonging.” I cannot acconnt 
r the reverend Mr. Hobart's lapſe into that ſophiſtical ſchool-boy 
vation, that the territories thereto belonging, is meant of the Jerſey 
lands only, but not of the plantations ; the act of uniformity, 1558, 
E112. is out of the queition, becauſe at that time we had no plan- 
tions, therefore I ſhall not adduce it. In the ſtrict act of uniformity 
4 Carol. Il; there is no addition of territories thereto belonging, 
the Jerſey iſlands at that time belonged to England) all the 
arter and proprietary grants had a clauſe of a general lioerty 
conſcience (Roman catholicks excepted) in their colonies, to encou- 
ave letticrs of all ſectaries; becauſe an excluſive unitormity octa- 
bas much diſtraction and confuſion among the good chriſtians of ſe- 
ral denominations, and might have been an obſtruction to the 
tiements. 
* See vol. I, P. 231. 

was 
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was adviſed to ſeize them as being an illegal purchaf, 
and under value. The members of the ſociety ſollicite 
K. Charles II. for a new charter, which they obtaing 
dated February 7, 14 Carol. II; ordaining that for eye 
hereafter within the kingdom of England, there ſhall b 
a ſociety or company, for propagation of the goſpel in Nex. 
England and the parts adjacent in America : the firſt ng. 
minated members were of the higheſt rank and ſtation 
at court; their ſucceſſors to be choſen by the ſociety, 
but never to exceed the number of 45. In chancey 
they recovered Mr. Beddingfield's land. Robert Boyl, 
Eſq; was appointed the firſt governor ; upon his d- 
ceaſe, Robert Thompſon was elected; and upon his deat 
Sir William Aſhurſt of London, alderman. The preſen 
governor is Sir Samuel Clark, baronet, who ſucceeds hi 
father Sir Robert Clark, baronet. The whole reveni 
of the corporation is 5001. to 6001. ſterl. per ann. 
preſent they exhibit ſmall but well placed ſalaries to | 
veral miſſionaries Engliſh and Indians; and appoin 
commiſſioners in New-England to manage this chariy, 
There was a benefaftion of the good and honourab: 
Robert Boyle, Eſq; of gol. ſterl. per ann. to this cor 
poration ; another of Dr. Daniel Williams, a diſſenting 
miniſter of London; he left to the corporation the 
verſion of a real eſtate upwards of 1001. ſterl. per am 
which fell to them 1746; the clauſe of his will concert 
ing it is: 


« I give to Mr. Joſeph Thompſon and the reſt of tit 
<« ſocicty for New-England, my eſtate in Eſſex, calle 
<* Tolſhent, Becknam Mannor, or by any other name, whic 
* bought of Mrs. Hannah Fox, alias Bradley, with allti 
profits and advantages, belonging to me after the deat 
* of the ſaid Fox, now Bradley, as long as the ſaid foci! 
< or corporation ſhall continue; upon condition, ti! 
« 601. per ann. ſhall be allowed between two well qu 
< lified perſons, as to piety and prudence, to be nominas 
F ſucceſſively by my truſtees, to preach as itineranté! 
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he Engliſh plantations in the Weſt-Indies, and for the 
good of what pagans and blacks lie neglected there. 


— ad the remainder to be paid yearly to the college of 
wi Cambridge in New-England, or ſuch as are uſually 


mployed to manage the bleſſed work of converting the 
poor Indians there; to promote which, I deſign this 
art of my gift. But if my truſtees be hindered from 
ominating the ſaid itinerants, under pretence of any 
ſtatute in New-England, or elſewhere, I give the ſaid 
60 1. per ann. to the ſaid college in New-England, to en- 
ourage and make them capable to get conſtantly ſume 
earned profeſſor out of Europe to reſide there, and ſhall 
be of their own nomination, in concurrence with the mi- 
niſter of the town of Boſton, in the ſaid New- England. 
And if the aforeſaid ſociety or corporation ſhall 
happen to be diſſolved, or be deprived of their preſent 
privilege z my will is, and I hereby give the ſaid man- 
nor, with all the profits and advantages, to the ſaid 
town of Boſton, with the miniſters thereof, to benefit 
the ſaid college, as above, and to promote the conver- 
lon of the poor Indians.” 


Il. The ſtate of the ſociety in Scotland for propagating 
riſtian knowledge. This ſociety began 1700; by 
zen Anne's letters patent 1709 they were incorporated : 
' donations at preſent, 1750, they are enabled to ma:n- 
n 136 ſchools, in which are educated above 7000 
dren of both ſexes; and trom its firſt erection to this 
Te, it has been the means of inſtructing about 50,000 
hildren of both ſexes. This focicty by a new patent, 
738, are allowed to inſtruct their chiliren in hutbapdey 
d handicrafts. —-By their firſt patent they were allowed 
extend their care to places abroad, particularly to the 
Mans on the borders of New-York, New-]cerfies, and 
ſenſylvania; the New-England ſocicty were ſuppoted 
d have the miſſionary charge of New-England. They 
5 contributed to a college lately erected in the New- 

crlics. 


III. June 
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III. June 16, 1701, king William incorporated 
ſociety with perpetual ſucceſſion, by the name of 8 
ſociety for propagating the goſpel in foreign parts, to 
accountable annually to the lord high chancellor, 
chief juſtice of the king's bench, and lord chief juſtice, 
the common pleas. Every year ſome new member; 
admitted, to aſſiſt the ſociety with their good coun{ 
and ſubſcriptions ; the preſent members are about 2, 


The miſſions with the reſpective ſalaries at this time, 


NEwFoUNDLAND. 1. School-maſter 


Trinity-Bay 50 | Fairfield 
St. John's 50. New-London 
School-maſter 10 | Groton ſchool 
Newtown 
__ MassacnvstTTs-Bay. | Simſbury 
Boſton 70 | Norwalk 
Newbury 60 | Darby 
Marblehead 60 | New-England TIrtinerant 7 
Salem 40 | 
Braintree 60 NEew-YoRK. 
Scituate 40 | New-Cheſter 6 
Hopkinton 60 | School-maſter l 
| New-York ſchool-maſter1; 
NEW-HAMPSRIRE. Jamaica 6 
Portſmouth and Kittery 75 | Hampſtead x 
Catechiſt 
Rropt-IsLAND. School-maſter 1 
Newport, and Catechiſt 80 New-Rochel by 
Narraganſet & Warwick 100 | Rye 5 
Providence 60 | School-maſter 15 
School-maſter 10 | Oyſter-Bay ſchoolmaſter 10 
Briſtol 60 | Brook-haven 1 
Staten- Iſland 50 
CoNnNECTICUT. School-maſter 1 
Stratford 50 | New-Windfor 30 
Catechiſt 10 | Albany and Mohawk # 


Nev 
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8 New JERSEY. I. | NoxrH-CAROLINA. I. 
f -abeth town 50 | Itinerant north diſtrict g 
 Miccchilt 10 ſouth diſtrict 50 
0 oo 
o Min gton 60 SOUTH-CAROLINA, 
a Wonmouth county 60 | St. Thomas 30 
em 60 | St. Andrew's 50 
esſbury ſchool 10 | St. George's 3 
ark 50 | St. Paul's 30 
St. Hellen's 30 
"3 PENSYLVANIA, St. John's 30 
w-caſtle 70 | St. James | 30 
wis 60 | St. Bartholomew 30 
aquiminick 60 | Prince Frederick 30 
eſter 60 Chriſt's church 30 
ool-maſter 10 
xford 60 | GEORGIA, 
riquihame 60 | Savannah 50 
nt county 60 | | 
erat of Penſylvania BAHAMAS, 
and Jerſey 50 | Providence 60 


Salaries to miſſionaries, catechiſts, ſchool-maſters, 
d officers of the ſociety, are an annual expence of 
but 3540 J. ſterl. part of the fund for this, is yearly, 
benefactions, legacies, and entrances (at five guineas 
h) of new members 1600 l. 
Yearly payments of ſubſcribers 600 
Rents of lands, and dividends in the ſtocks 317 
Ten pounds ſterling in books are allowed to each miſ- 
nary as a library; and five pounds in devotional books 
d tracts to be diſtributed, ſuch as bibles, common- 
ayers, whole duty of man, &c. 
This ſociety have the direction of two other ſe- 
ate Charitable funds. 1. The negroe fund, which 
preſent may amount to 3000 |. ſterl. principal in old 
S. annuities ; their yearly donations are very incon- 
ſiderable. 
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fiderable. There are two miſſionaries as catechiſts g 
negroes, one at New-York 501. ſterl. per ann. anoths 
at Philadelphia at go l. ſterl. per ann. 2. The Bu. 
badoes eſtate, which is appropriated to particular yz 
mentioned in general Codrington's will; ſuch as, a can. 
chiſt to the negrots in the ſociet: plantations in Bar, 
does, 70 1. ſterl. Sundries for a couege in Barbadoes, cal 
ed Codrington's college, a ſchool-maſter, an uſher, x pro 
feſſor of philoſophy and mathematicks, &c. 

Towards the new ſettlement of Nova- Scotia, th 
ſociety reſolve to ſend over ſix miſſionaries and fix ſchod. 
maſters, to prevent the new ſettlers being perverted i 
popery, by the preſent French popiſh ſettlers. Our nes 
ſettlers have not the leaſt communication with the Frend 
' ſettlers; and perhaps in the town of Halifax and gx: 
riſon, there are no profeſſed papiſts to be found; 
parochial miniſter, with the chaplains belonging to th 
troops, and the congregational miniſter from Nes. 
England for the uſe of the New-England emigrant 
may be ſufficient. 

The ſociety for propagating the goſpel in foreign pars 
is a very good, pious, and moſt laudable deſign; bu 
the execution thereof in Britiſh North-America is mud 
faulted. Þ 
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+ Itis a profane ſaying of ſome; he who meddles with the cler 
puts his hand into a neſt of waſps or hornets: but as this ſociety i 
their yearly abſtracts, requeſt that people in America, who upon ti! 
ſpot have opportunities of obſerving what relates to the execution d 
this pious chriſtian exhibition, may repreſent: as it falls in the court 
of this American hiſtory, without being reckoned officious or prelun: 
ing, I may be allowed to make thefe remarks. — In ſhort, the cit. 
lizing and chriſtianizing of the heathens, which with us are the Abo! 
ginal American Indians, and the imported negroe ſlaves, ſeems natu 
rally to be the principal care of miſſionaries; the quakers obſerve, tii 
good {ataries called lwings, in a ſort of ſine- cure, is the princ!? 
concern of the miſſionaries ; itinerancies and converſions of i 
heathen is tog laborious, and does not anſwer their intention. 
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1. Any indifferent man could not avoid imagining, 
that by propagating the goſpel in foreign parts, was 
meant, the converſion of natives of ſuch parts as the 
royal charters and proprietary grants of our plantations, 
Nenjoin the civilizing and converſion of the Indians by 
doctrine and example. It is aſtoniſhing to hear ſome of 
E theſe miſſionaries and their friends, indiſcreetly affirm, 
chat this was no part of the deſign, becauſe not expreſſed 
in ſtrong terms in their charter. King William, the 
granter of the charter, cannot be imagined to have 
meant, that the expulſion or elbowing out ſober orthodox 
| diſſenters was the principal intention thereof, though at 
preſent, their chief practice; there is not one miſſionary 
the Albany and Mohawk miſſionary excepted) that takes 
the leaſt notice of the Indians; the ſociety, ſenſible of this 
neglect, in their lateſt miſſion, that of Mr. Price for Hop- 
kinton about 30 miles inland from Boſton, he is particu- 
larly inſtructed, to endeavour the propagation of the 
chriſtian religion among the neighbouring Indians. 

The practice of the preſent miſſionaries, is to obtain a 
miſſion to our moſt civilized and richeſt towns where are 
no Indians, no want of an orthodox chriſtian miniſtry, 


Dr. Lifle, biſhop of St. Aſaph, in his ſermon February 19, 1747-8, 
before the ſociety, ſpeaking of Romiſh Portugal miſſionaries in Aſia, 
from a ſociety called de propaganda fide, ſays, * They ſettle them- 
* ſelves in nations which are chriſtians already, and under pretence 
*« of converting the infidels, which are among them; their chief 
* buſineſs ſeems to be, the perverting of chriſtians themſelves from 
* their ancient faith, and to draw them over.“ N. B. No preſbyterian 
or congregationaliſt could have wrote in ſtronger terms, with regard 
to our — miſſionaries.— As to the converſion of the Indians not 
being their care; we find it not ſo underſtood in the excellent ſer- 
mons preached before the fociety from time to time ; in many of their 
anniverſary ſermons, the preacher ſays, that the direct aim of the 
lociety, is the propagation of chriſtianity abroad, among the barba- 
Tous nations of America.— In ſuch of the world, as have not 
yet been enlightened by the goſpel, or are in danger of having this 
light extinguiſhed: EI" 

In the charter from the parliament of England 1 659, the firſt pre- 
kdent of the corporation was judge Steel, and the firit treaſurer was 
Mr, Henry à ſhurſt, which ſhould have been mentioned before. 


and 
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able to ſupport, and in fact do ſupport orthodox mi- 
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and nv Roman catholicks, the three principal intention: 
of their miſſion : they ſeem abſurdly to value themſelye; 
upon the diverſion (I do not ſay perverſion} of the preſhy. 
terians and congregationaliſts. All men have a laudah|, 
veneration for the religion of their anceſtors, and the 
prejudices of education are hardly to be overcome; 
why then ſhould a perſon who peaceably follows the 
orthodox allowed or tolerated way of his forefather, 
be over-perſuaded to relinquiſh it, conſidering that by ar 
interceding wavering, the man may be overſet and fink 
into infidelity ? They ſeem to value themſelves more upon 
this, than upon the converſion of a heathen to our ci 
national intereſt, and to chriſtianity, or the reformation 
of a Roman catholick, as is much wanted in Maryland; 
or preſerving the Britiſh extract from running into in. 
fidelity, as in North-Carolina. . 

2. In their charter it is ſaid, that in ſeveral of the 
colonies and factories beyond the ſeas, the proviſion i; 
very mean in ſome, and in many others none at all for 
the maintenance of orthodox miniſters ; therefore the ſo- 
ciety is eſtabliſhed for the management of ſuch charities 
as ſhall be received for this ule. So it is, their miſſ- 
onaries are. not ſtationed in ſuch poor out towns, but in 
the moſt opulent, beſt civilized and chriſtian rowns of the 
provinces; that is, in all the metropolis rowns of the 
colonies, and other rich and flouriſhing towns, well 
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niſters. 

In all our colonies {Rhode INand excepted) there is 4 
parochial proviſion for an orthodox gofpel miniſtry: 
Dr. Bray, a very zealous promoter of this ſociety, writes, 
that in the colonies of Maſſachuſetts and Connecticut, 
there was no need at all of miſſionaries. 

In the latter years of queen Anne's adminiſtration, 
perhaps, the deſign of this charity was perverted from 
the original deſign of converting the heathens, preſerving 
of religion among our out plantations, not able to main- 


tain a goſpel miniſtry, and Ppreventinga popiſh influence: 
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it was converted to a deſign of withdrawing the tolerated 


ſober religious diſſenters to a conformity with the (then) 
high church; * a manuduction to popery, and the in- 


troduction of a popiſn pretender to the crown : but as 
by the happy ſucceſſion of the preſent proteſtant ſamily, 
all hopes of this kind are vaniſhed ; it is in vain and 
vill anſwer no end, for any party of men to foment 


: diviſions among good chriſtians. I have a very great 
regard for all good miniſters of the chriſtian goſpel, and 
have no private or particular reſentment againſt any 
E miſſionary ;3 but as an impartial hiſtorian, I could not 


avoid relating matters of fact for the information ot per- 


ſons concerned, who by reaſon of diſtance and other 
buſineſs, cannot be otherways informed. | 

In the charter, the propagation of the church of En- 
gland is not mentioned; the expreſſions are. general. 
An orthodox clergy,— Propagation of the chriſtian 
« religion or goſpel in foreign parts.” Therefore the 
miſſionaries ought to be men of moderation, that is, of 
general charity and benevolence, conſidering allo that 
many diſſenters have contributed to this charity, and are 
worthy members of the ſociety. Fiery zealots || are a 
detriment to the deſign of the ſociety. | 


* Whigs and tories or high-church originally were only diverſities 
of ſentiments concerning the hierarchy or 323288 of the church: 
afterwards by deſigning men, they were uſed to infivence political af- 
fairs; the papiſh and jacobitly inclined ranged themſclves with the 
tories or high-church ; the true proteſtant ſober moderate revolutioners, 
Jealous of a French influence, were called whigs 

f Becauſe at that time all orthodox proteſtant ways of worſhip, 
were equally tolerated. In their abſtract publiſhed eb. 1749-50, 
p. 43, concerning Connecticut, (it is the ſame in all the charter and 
proprietary grants of colonies) it is ſaid, ** That by charter there 1s 
a general toleration of chriſtians of all denominations, cxcept papilts, 
without an eſtabliment of any one ſort.” 

|| Zealots of all denominations, as it is obſerved, if among the 
common people, are of the meaneſt knowledge, that is, they are the 
weakeſt of men, and the weaker ſex or women in general ; if amon 
Politicians, they are of the deepeſt wicked deſigns. I cannot avoid 
inſtancing the adminiſtration in the laſt years of qucen Anne's reign, 

Vor. II. K they 
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By groſs impoſitions upon the worthy and laudah} 
ſociety, their charity and chriſtian benevolence is egi. 
giouſly perverted. I ſhall mention a few inſtances, | 
In the large and not well civilized province of North. 
Carolina, that country being poor and unhealthful, mii 
ſionaries were not fond of being ſent thither, though ſo 
many years they had no goſpel miniſter of any deng. 
mination amongſt them, and did degenerate apace to. 
wards heatheniſm ||; when at the ſame time the wel 
civilized and chriſtianized colonies of New-England wer 
crouded with miſſionaries. Lately two miſſionaries (ng 


they paſſed an act for building fifty additional churches in Londy, 
In all countries where liberty of conſcience is amicably tolerated (tha 
15 without an idle curſing and damning, from their pulpits, all tole. 
rated difienters,) the eſtabliſhed church will filently and gradually 
ſwallow up all ſectaries, the young people or riſing generation vil 
chuſe to be in the faſhionable or eltabliſhed way; their elders, an- 
bitious of poſts and honours, will conform; this is a natural converſion 
to the church eſtabliſhed. Many miſſionaries ſettled among ſobe: 
orthodox diflenters, by their immoderate indiſcreet zeal for their owt 
way, inſtead of mo by brotherly love, by a diabolical ru. 
cour eſtrange them from the eſtabliſhed church: I gave one inſtance 
of this, vol. I. p. 228, concerning a miſſionary advancing the in- 
validity of all baptiſms adminiſtred by perſons not epiſcopally ordained, 
I ſhall here adduce another inſtance, from a miſſionary ſome year 
fince, occaſionally preaching in the king's chapel of Boſton, ſaid, that 
he would rather chuſe to err with the church as it was 200 years ago 
(times of high popery) than &c; in a ſubſequent ſermon by the in- 
genious and worthy Mr. Harris, king's chaplain, he was chaſtiz'd. 
Not many years ſince, ſome looſe clergymen of the neighbouring 
province of Virginia, at times, in a frolick, made a tour in North. 
Carolina, and chriſtened people of all ages at — per head, and 
made a profitable trip of it, as they expreſſed. ; 
Mr. Hall, lately appointed miſſionary for the north diſtrict, writes, 
that anno 1749, he baptized 1282 perſons. Mr. Moir of the ſouth 
district, cannot give an exact account of all the perſons he hath bap- 
tizcd in his journies, for want of a perſon to count them (ſee abſtrad 
for 1749, p. 48,) who have, he thinks, ſometimes amounted to more 
than 190 perſons in one day. "Theſe two miſſionaries were with ſome 
difficulty obtained by the ſollicitation of the preſent governor of 
North-Carolina ; he wrote, That they had no miniſters or teachers 
of any denomination, and without ſome due care be taken, the ve!) 
footſteps of religion will in a ſhort time be wore out there.“ 


* 


more) 
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ore) have been ſent to North-Carolina ; one to itinerate 
Huth fide of Neuſe river, the other north fide of that 
er. 2. One claule in their charter is, “ for the in- 
ſtruction of thoſe who are in danger of being perverted 
r by Roman prieſts and jeſuits to their ſuperſtition z*? 
Wis is in no reſpect the caſe in the colonies of New- 
Figland, the moſt crouded with theſe miſſionaries. 
Maryland is our only continent colony, affected with 
Wopery, and where the parochial miniſters ſeem not to 
rend their converſion or reformation ; thus the pa- 
Wits and diſloyal are indulged or overlooked, and one 
ould imagine that the principal deſign has been to per- 
rt the proteſtant loyal diſſenters, conſidering that the 
Monaries with the largeſt ſalaries are generally ſtationed 
the very loyal, the beſt civilized and moſt opulent 
ens of the colonies, who are well able and in fact do 
ficiently ſupport a proteſtant orthodox goſpel miniſtry. 
ſhall only inſtance the town of Boſton, the place of my 
lidence, the metropolis of all the Britiſh American co- 
nies; in Boſton are many congregations of ſober good 
thodox chriſtians of ſeveral denominations, particularly 
o congregations of the church of England; their 
Ctors very good men and well endowed by their re- 
ective congregations, beſides a king's chaplain, fo 
alled, with a ſalary of 1001. ſterl. per ann. from 
eat - Britain; a ſuperb: coſtly church equal to many * 
cathedrals, 


Extract from the Boſton Inlependent Advertiſer, No. 85. 
Laſt Friday being the t 1th day of Augult 1749, the N. E. corner 
nc of the king's chapel in this town, now re-building, was con- 
rated and laid with great eccleſiaſtical pomp and ſolemnity, and 
about 1 1 the proceſſion began from the province houſe. — Firſt, 
*ex--]—cy our go — or with the rev. Mr. C x at his right 
nd, and the rev. Mr; Br—k—ell at his left hand preceded, then 
e church wardens, and veſtry, followed by about twenty-five 
Juple of the principal friends of the church; when the proceſſion 
me to the church-yard, his ex—l—cy, ſupported by two chaplains, 
tended the trench where the ſtone which was dedicated to GOD 
4 laying at the north-eaſt corner. On this ſtone the go — or 
Xkedd three or fqur times with a maſon's trowel, (juſt the _ 
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cathedrals, is now a building by the church bf Englay 
men : yet, notwithſtanding, this moſt excellent and la 
dable charity is miſapplied * by ſtationing in Boſton a, 
perfluous mifſionary at the charge of 7ol. ſterl. p 
ann. beſides the allowance from his congregatiq 
The biſhop of St. David's in his ſermon before th 


of raps archbiſhop Laud gave to the door of St. Catharine's cre 
church at his memorable conſecration of it) ſome devout expreſſu 
were then dropt by the chaplain. The go——or then aſcended t 
ladder with the two clergymen ; and this part of the ceremony bein 
ended, his ex Ic and the reſt of the company in the ſame mane 
they walked from the province-houſe, entered the king's chap! 
where was a ſermon very properly adapted to ſuch an occaſion, de; 
vered by the rev. Mr. C—r from the 2d chapter of Nehemiah ai 
the 2cth verſe, thoſe words of the verſe, © The God of heaven, k 
will proſper us, therefore we his ſervants, will ariſe and build” In 
words that follow the text are— © But you have no portion, nor right 
nor memorial in Jeruſalem.” A hymn of praiſe concluded the ſolen 
nity—The Latin inſcription upon the corner ſtone is as follows. 
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Quod felix fauſtumq; fit 
Eccleſiæ et reipublicæ 
Hunc lapidem DEO ſacrum, 
Regiæ capellæ 
Apud Boſtonium Maſſachuſettenſium 
Reſtauratæ atque auctæ fundamentum 
Poſuit, Gulielmus Shirley, 
Provinciæ præfectus, 
Auguſt 11 mo anno ſalutis 1749. 


Some Zoilus in contraſt, has adduced a couplet from our Engl 
poet Mr. Pope. 
Who builds a church to God, and not to fame, 
Will never mark the marble with his name. 


Well may the ſociety complain of their funds being inſufficient 
I do not ſay, that ſuch miſapplications may in part be the occaſion, thi 
laſt year, the benefactions and legacies amounted to no more thi 
7311. ſterl. whereas formerly they amounted from 200c to ooo! 
ſterl. per ann. even in years when they had no royal briefs ; itt 
number of miſſionaries are leſſened, ſee abſtra of 1749, and proper] 
ſtationed, there will be no reaſon for complaint; I heartily wiſh t 
good ſociety may go on and proſper, and not be impoſed upon by 
their miſlionaries ; it is not at preſent rich enough to beſtow ſt 
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c. 

and Wcicty in Feb. 1749-50, in a few words expreſſes the 
1 riginal deſign of the ſociety, © An opportunity is pre- 
WS ntcd both among the plain and ſimple Indians, and 


Wmong the unhappy negro ſlaves —an utter extinction 
meaning in North-Carolina) of chriſtianity was no ab- 
Id or groundleſs apprehenſion.” + 


Connecticut, 


+ Conſidering the flow advances which the proteſtant religion, and 
G ſpirit of induſtry had made among the common people of Ireland, 
nd parochial miniſters or clergy not anſwering ; by charter Feb. 6, 
zi, a ſociety was incorporated for erecting proteſtant working ſchools 
ſeveral parts of Ireland, the popliſh children to be kept apart from 
Whcir popiſh parents, and ſubſiſted in victuals and cloathing : not to be 
dmitted under 6 zt. or above 10 æt. From 1731 to 1748 have been 
dmitted 885 children, whereof 509 have been apprenticed. In pur- 
uance of this charity, 1749, the ſchools already opened were 3o, in 
building 11 3 more projected 3. The annual expence of maintaining 
ear goo children their preſent compliment, including falaries to 
aſters, miſtreſſes, and other incident charges, is only 44351. ſterl. 
hich effectually reſcues ſo many of the riſing generation from beggary, 
and popery, our civil as well as religious locuſt or caterpillar, conſe- 
quently is an acceſſion to the proteſtant intereſt, and of wealth to the 
nation by their being ſkilled, and habituated to labour. The annual 
benefactions towards the reading and working ſchools of the two in- 
corporated ſocieties of Scotland and Ireland grow very faſt; the preſent 
members of the Iriſh ſociety are about goo. The laſt abſtract (for 1749) 
of the ſociety for propagating the goſpel in foreign parts, hints, that 
they muſt be obliged to withdraw ſome of their miſſionaries, if their 
charity does not take a better turn ; the reaſon is natural, the good 
effects of the charity for working ſchools is conſpicious, that for 
miſſionaries is not ſo ; this will more and more diſpoſe people of a 
charitable ſpirit, to vent their charities rather upon ſchools than upon 
miſſions. This ſort of a ſociety de propaganda fide, has at preſent 
upwards of 70 miſſions (including catechiſts and ſchool-maſters) in 
North- America, and is of about go years growth; if it produce any 
fruit it will be of the tardif kind, and perhaps not profitable; their 
accounts ſent to the ſociety generally mention only the numbers by 
them baptized and admitted to the lord's ſupper ; which if adminiſtered 
by any orthadox miniſter is equally valid in the opinion of the ſober 
and moderate of the church of England; they do not enumerate the 
Indians by them converted, the Roman catholicks brought over to the 
proteſtant religion, methodiſts or enthuſiaſts reduced to a ſober mind, 
and thelike, as if theſe were not in the deſign of their miſſion; their 
cnief cure or care ſeems to be a good eaſy living, and the occaſioning 
ot diviſions and ſtrife among tolerated diſſenters (I uſe the expreſſion 
| K 3 tolerated 
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Connecticut, a ſmall colony, the moſt prudent ay 
induſtrious of all our colonies, in which are no wat 
lands remaining, ſupplied with orthodox miniſters we 
qualified and well paid; from miſrepreſentations 9 
neighbouring miſſionaries, are crouded with the greateh 
numbers of miſſionaries in proportion to their extent, 
and in the ſociety's laſt abſtract are accuſed of a yep. 
CUTING SPIRIT, becauſe three or four mean perſon 
were proſecuted according to law, for not paying thei 
townſhip rates, in which might have been include 
their proportion towards the ſupporting of a goſpel mi. 
niſtry as endowed by a legal town- meeting. So far 
New-England at preſent from a perſecuting ſpirit 
that in the provinces of Maſſachuſetts and Connetticut, 
upon a repreſentation home of this nature, there wer 
acts of aſlembly made, That all ſuch profeſſed mem. 
bers of the church of England, ſhall be entirely excuſe! 
from paying any taxes towards the ſettlements of any 


* a — 


tolerated diſſenters) becauſe by act of Unton the church of England 
is beyond diſpute the eſtabliſhed way; in the publiſhed opinion of this 
ſociety, there is No EXCLUSIVE PREFERENCE (as in mercantile affair, 
there arc excluſive and not excluſive charters) and the withdrawing of 
uiid youth, from the orthodox tolerated way of their fore-fathers, u 
a more faſhionable and leſs rigorous way, occaſions diviſions and di- 
affections in families, Upon the deceaſe of a congregationaliſt in I 
cumbent, in a new choice, ſome in their nature and humours do not 
concur, and inreſentment, perhaps by the advice of a miſſionary, po 
over to the church of England. 

I ſhi.li here by way of amuſement, intimate, that if this ſociety 
were to relinquiſh their preſent charter, and be favoured with a new 
charter, for propagating of chriſtian knowledge, working ſchools, 
and other articles of induſtry: to each ſchool there may be a mil 
fionary catechiſt, in church of England orders, of moderation, and 
qualified in their working as well as devo:ional buſineſs, one or two 
acres for the ſite of the ſchool, lodgings, and other conveniencies; 
and ſome adjacent ſmall farm hired at an eaſy and long leaſe, for tic 
improvement of the boys in huſbandry, and for the profit of ti: 
ſchool : the children to be inſtructed in the principles of the chri— 
ſtian reformed religion, reading, writing, arithmetick, huſbandry, 
and manufactures or handicrafts. In Ireland, in ſome ſchools the 
wa ter has the profit of the land or farm cultivated by the boys, in 
lich of his ſalary, and 408, per ann, for the ſupport of each child. 

+ | who «© miniſter 
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„ miniſter or building any meeting-houſe,” that the 
axes of perſons attending the church of England, be 
paid to their church of England miniſter. By acts 1728 

Wd 1729, anabaptiſts and quakers are exempted from 
Paying to the pariſh or townſhip miniſtry. I never 
heard of any perſecuting ſpirit in Connecticut, in this 
hey are egregiouſly aſperſed; it is true, that a few years 

Wince they made ſome acts againſt ſome frantick preachers 

Wnd exhorters, called methodiſts, intruding (without 

Tonſent) into the pulpits of eſtabliſhed miniſters. In 

WBoſton of Maſſachuſetts, May 25, 1743, at an annual 
oluntary friendly convention of the congregational mi- 
niſters of the province, they entered and after wards print- 
ed their teſtimony againſt the methodiſts, 1. For their 
errors in doctrine, antinomial and familiſtical. 2. Fol- 
lowing impulſes of a diſtempered imagination, rather 


than the written word of our bible. 3. Allowing perſons 


of no Jearning or diſcretion to pray and teach in publick. 
4. Intruding into the pulpits of ſettled miniſters, endea- 
vouring to withdraw the affections of people from their 
good and orderly miniſters. 5. Ordaining miniſters at 
large without any parochial charge. 6. Endeavouring 
to excite in their weak hearers, ungoverned paſſions, 
extacies, and unſeemly behaviour, acting like Bacchantes. 
7. By calling poor people (whoſe time is their only 
e{tate) unſeaſonably from their buſineſs and labour, to a 
habit of idleneſs and vagrancy. I cannot ſay, that the 
miſſionaries were very ſtrenuous againſt theſe irregu- 
arities, with much impropriety called Mrrnopisu, be- 
cauſe they might find ſome intereſt in ſeparations amongſt 
dae difſenting orthodox people, divide et impera : I find 
in ſeveral accounts of ſome miſſionaries ſent home from 
me to time to the ſociety, (perhaps that they may have 
tome pretext of doing buſineſs) complaints of infidelity 
nd methodiſm prevailing in their diſtricts, at the ſame 
time here upon the ſpot, we are not much ſenſible of 


'neir reclaiming the one, or their oppoſing the other by 
Word or writing. 
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I muſt again obſerve, that there was not any preter 
for ſending miſſionaries into the province of Maſfachy, 
ſetts-Bay of New-England : they had a well regulate 
and well provided for orthodox clergy, as appears by th 
laws or acts of aſſembly anno 1692, the firſt year of th 
preſent new charter. The quarter ſeſſions are to take 
care, that no town be deſtitute of a miniſter, that then 
be a ſuitable proviſion for a miniſter, and that any per. 
ſon to be ordained, ſhall be recommended by three « 
more ordained miniſters. The miſſionaries from the 
ſociety de propaganda fide of Rome, are inſtructed u 
endeavour to convert the infide! and heretical parts «f 
the world ; our miſſionaries cannot with any propriety 
or face, eſteem the orthodox tolerated clergy of New 
England, as hereticks ; becauſe in the publiſhed opinion 
of the ſociety, in our plantations all orthodox clergy 
are upon the ſame footing, that is, no preference as th 
the exerciſe or practical part of their devotions ; { 
the ſociety's abſtract in February 1749-50. To jultlk 
people from one mode of chriſtianity to another may 
produce tree-thinking and libertiniſm, where there are 
no eſſential differences in doctrine, but only in the vs 
riable veſtiments and modes of worſhip. | 

Some of the miſſionaries in their accounts ſent home, 
value themſelves upon the bringing over ſome people 
to the obſervance of the feſtivals of the church of Eng- 
land: theſe licenced idle frolicking days are a nuſance, 
in ſettling of new plantations, which require ſix la- 
bouring days (in the expreſs injunction of our fourth 
commandment) in the week. The laſt account of the 
charter proteſtant working ſchools in Ireland, well ob- 
ſerves, ** That the progreſs of theſe ſchools, in its na- 
tural courſe, muſt gradually aboliſh the great number of 
popiſn holy days, by means of which ſome hundred 
thouſand working hands are kept idle, the labour and 
profit of them loſt to the publick — p. 41. This da. 
mage is an aſtoniſhing drawback from the wealth and 
ſtrength of the nation.” | 0 

© | on, | ſhall 
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I ſhall conclude this miſſionary article with a few ob- 
Wcrvations. It is a lamentable affair, that ſcarce any of 
our publick charity charters are ſo contrived as to pre- 
vent miſapplications, 


1. The ſcheme propoſed, vol. II. p. 134. was the 

converting of the preſent idle miſſions into county working 

ſchools, with a church of England miſſionary catechiſt of 

moderation, qualified in the working as well as devotional 

Warticles : thus the charge of our preſent 70 miſſionaries 

vill maintain and“ educate about one thouſand working 
children; if the preſent miſſions are continued, may the 
miſſionaries be under the inſpection and direction of a 
committee of ſuch members of the ſociety as reſide in 
America, or under a miſſionary general, or under the 
ſuperintendency of the ſuffragan biſhop, when ſuch is ap- 
pointed for Britiſh North-America; that the miſſions 
may be ambulatory, that is, + removable to places where 
they are moſt wanted. 


II. If 


* The project of initiating white and Indian children into this 
mode of the church of England by church of England working 
ſchools, quo ſemel eſt imbuta recens, would be more effectual than 
the preſent miſſionary method; the bringing over of adults is mare 
cificult, and when brought over they ſoon die, and their influence is 
loſt; in the incorporated charitable ſocieties of Scotland and Ireland, 
they only regard the riſing generation, where without any ſtrained 
allegary it may be called the * ſowing of the feeds of chriluanity, 
loyalty, and induſtry. The former too large charity endowments to 
dale clergy miſſions, to colleges, and to charity ſchools, require to 
de qualihed and reformed ; that of working ſchools has lately been 
attended with great ſucceſs and benefit to the countries; that is, 
r:ading and writing being acquired, the boys are ſent to ſea, to 
huſbandry, and other laborious - trades; the girls to ſpinuing and 
other ſervices with ſome peculiar reſtrictions. Sir Richard Cox in a 
late piece concerning the linen manufacture, writes, “ Numerous 
holy-days are the bane of all induſtry, and the ruin of every coun- 
try where they are permitted: and indeed there are too many al- 
„lowed by law.” _ | 8 

T This method has had a good effect in Scotland. In Scotland the 
fope has two vicars apoſtolical, one for the lowlands, and che other 

: in 
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II. If the preſent incumbent miſſionaries are indulged 
with their livings or ſalaries for their own natural life: 
upon their deceaſe the reſpective miſſions may ceaſe (as 
a miſſion is no inheritance, it is no hardſhip upon their 
families) and be cantoned along our inland frontiers 
to keep morality and chriſtianity among the poor new 
ſettlers, and to convert the neighbouring Indians to ci. 
vility and ſome of our orthodox profeſſions of religion. * 


III. As this is formed with the deſign of a very exten- 
five charity, the ſupporting of learned and orthodox 
miniſters or teachers, without being confined to the 
mode of the church of England ; why may not this 
charity be extended to miniſters of any orthodox per- 
ſuaſion, who will declare themſelves willing to ſerve a 
miſſion among the Indians, as allo to the orthodox mi- 
niſters of the poor out towns? At preſent, it is con- 
fined towards promoting of uniformity to the diſcipline 
and worſhip of the church of England; not among th 
heathen who never heard of chriſtianity, nor in poor 
out townſhips, but among the ſober- minded, chriſtian 
only educated, and loyally tolerated proteſtant diſſenters, 
in the moſt opulent and beſt civilized townſhips. A 
ſtrict excluſive uniformity (a few lutherans excepted) 1 
practiſed only in popiſh ſovereignties. 


IV. Though the members at preſent are about 230, 
any ſeven members with the preſident or a vice-preli- 


in the highlands, with many inferior miſſionaries ; anno 1740, theſe 
popiſh miſſionaries were twenty-five; anno 1747, they dwindled away 
to eleven; the preſbyterian Scots itinerant miſſionaries are well ſub- 
ſiſted by many large benefactions and ſubſcriptions ; the king allows 
1co01. ſterl. per ann. 

' ® Our young miſſionaries may procure a. perpetual alliance and 
commercial advantages with the Indians, which the Roman catholick 
clergy cannot do, becauſe they are forbid to. marry, I mean, o'r 
mittonaries may intermarry with the daughters of the ſachems, ard 
other co: ſiderable Indians, and their progeny will for ever be a © 
tain cement between us and the Indians, ne 
| ell 
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gent may do buſineſs ; thus four or five zealots, ſuch as 
the high-church, or friends to a ſoliciting perſon, may at 
pleaſure pervert this charity ; this perhaps has been 
the caſe for ſome years, in appointing ſo many idle 
miſſions, and many who inſtead of promoting charity (the 
nexus of human ſociety) that is, love among neigh- 
hours 3 as bigots or religioniſts, they act the reverſe. 


V. The miſſionaries in their accounts ſent to the 
ſociety, ought to keep ſtrictly to the truth, and not im- 
pole upon the world; I ſhall mention two or three 
inſtances. 1. The ſtory of the regular diſcipline of 
catechumens white and black in New- York, is not known 
here, though in the neighbourhood. 2. A chriſtian 
congregation of more than 500 Mohawk Indians; the 
whole tribe does not exceed 160 men living in a diſ- 
perſed || manner. 3. A ſpirit of perſecution now in 
the colony of Connecticut; whereas there are ſundry 
laws * of many years ſtanding in that colony, ex- 
empting church of England, anabaptiſts and quakers 
from contributing towards building of townſhip meet- 


ing-houſes, and from the fupport of townſhip congre- 
gational miniſters; 


VI. As the ſociety complain of the inſufficiency of 
their funds certain and caſual, to keep up the ſalaries of 
fneir too much multiplied miſſionaries ; they are become 
more circumſpect and frugal, and initead of a full liv- 
ing or miſſion, conſidering that they confine their miſſion 
to one pariſh, they only make a ſmall addition of 20 to 
301. ſterl. in the S. W. parts of Connecticut colony; 
tie miſſions in South-Carolina are reduced from 30 l. to 
30 l. ſterl. per ann. and perhaps in all large ſalary 
miltons, without any injury done to the incumbent, a 
deduction may be made equal to the allowance from the 


* a _w_—a 5 ha 


converting {ome thouſands of people in a deſart. 
dee the laſt edition of Connecticut law book, p. 169, 170, 171. 


congregation: 


| This reſembles the legendary ſtory of St. Francis, at one time 
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congregation : this will be a conſiderable ſaving, and x; 
the pariſhes or townſhips grow, their allowance wil 
efface the miſſionary allowance; this will be a total 
ſaving, and naturally anſwers that of the deſign of the 
charity to aſſiſt theſe places that are not able to ſubſiſt x 
goſpel miniſtry. + | 


I am now got into a maze or labyrinth ; to claſs the 
various ſectaries in religious affairs, is an intricate |; 
bour : the New-England ſynod, anno 1637, condemned 
82 errors. I muſt in general obſerve, that, 1. As to 
the fearing or rather loving of Gop, the beſt evidence 
is the working of righteouſneſs. 2. What is general) 
called conſcience, is private opinion. 3. They who 
have no remorſe of conſcience, - who do not believe in 
future rewards and puniſhments, and who do not pro- 
vide for their houſholds or poſterity, are infidels, or wor 
than infidels. 4. They who aſſert that the church is 
independent of the civil power, and juſtification b 
faith without good works; fuch belief is worſe than nv 
religion, being inconſiſtent with political ſociety. 

In concluding this article of miſſionaries, I muſt ob- 


ſcrve, that if what I have wrote is diſagreeable to ſome, N 
it is not from any perſonal reſentment; ſeveral of tie WW " 
miſſionaries are my friendly acquaintances 3 but amicu Wl 
amicus ſed magis amica veritas. The original n 
deſign of this ſociety, was moſt humane and pious; more pl 
than 120,000 bibles, common prayers, and other boos Will © 
of devotion, with an incredible quantity of pious {mal Wl © 
tracts, have been diſperſed in foreign parts. They a Wi 
by charter allowed to purchaſe real eſtate to the val Wi tu 
oi 20001. ſterl. per ann. and other eſtate to any value: WF © 


to meet once a month to tranſact buſineſs, or oftener 
need be; but no act to be valid, unleſs the majori) 


0 +Can Boſton, v. g. be ſaid. not able to ſupport a goſpel miniſtry * 
the intereſt of the money, which by eſtimation the chüreh of Engla! 


now a Na coſt, is ſufficient to maintain half a dozen church 
of England rectors at a comfortable allowance.” © | 0 g 


0. 
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of ſeven members (a quorum) with the preſident or a 
| vice-preſident concur. There is a circumſtance, which 
has not always been attended to by the ſociety ; appoint- 
ing of miſſionaries, faulted as to morality, benevolence, 

and moderation, called high-flyers, younger ſiſters of 
| popery- 

al claſs the religion opinions which have appeared 

in our colonies under three general heads, the meerly 
ſpeculative, the antiquated obſolete or out- of- faſnion opi- 
nions, and the profeſſions or ſectaries which at ar 2A 
ſubſiſt and are likely to continue. 

1. Speculative private opinions are of no conſequence 
in a ſtate, until the opinioniſts form themſelves into 
ſeparate large ſociety meetings ; I ſhall enumerate a few. 
The ANTINOMIANS * aſſert that the laws of Moſes are 

vacated, 


» — — - 
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* See vol. I. p. 444- 

This error was become obſolete, and remained only with a very few 
ignorant or vicious people until lately broached here by the vagrant 
Mr. W Id, an inſignificant perſon, of no general learning, void 
of common prudence ; his journals are a rapſody of ſcripture texts, 
and of his own cant expreſſions ; in his epiſtle to the inhabitants of 
Maryland he writes, ** conſidering what uſage your ſlaves commonly 
meet with, I wondered they did not put an end to their own lives or 
yours, rather than bear ſuch uſage; thus in a moſt execrable manner 
he might have promoted felo Te ſe among the ſlaves, and inſurrec- 
tions againſt their maſters ; the two great inconveniencies which our 
plantations are expoſed to. I never could account (perhaps it was 
only frantick, and not to be accounted) for his repeated vagrancies, 
or ſtrolling over England, Scotland, Ireland, and our American colo- 
nies: he was no popiſh miſſionary, becauſe being young, he never had 
the opportunities of being abroad in popiſh ſeminaries or conven- 
tuals: he was no itinerant miſſionary (for ſome ſhort time he had 
a miſſion for Georgia) of our ſociety for propagating the goſpel in 
foreign parts; becauſe when he effectually acted one part towards 
an uniformity to the church of England, by 2 ſeparations 
and animoſities among the orthodox diſſenters, at the ſame time he 
found much fault with the preſent conſtitution of the church of Eng- 
land: he was no minilterial or court tool, as was the famous Sa- 
cheverel in the jacobite part of queen Anne's reign, becauſe the go- 
vernment at preſent have no occaſion for ſuch: he did not travel as 
a naturaliſt or as an hiftorian for obſzrvaticn, by the perquiſites of 

| preaching 
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vacated,as being only temporary and local, that is, national 
or municipal, therefore not obligatory with chriſtian nz. 
tions; that good works do not forward, nor bad works 
hinder ſalvation, 


In general, people ought to entertain a laudable re. 
ligious charity towards one another, ſeeing they worſhip 
the ſame Gop, though in different modes : particularly, 
to make veſtiments and other fanciful eccleſiaſtical decy. 
rations a matter of controverſy, is very abſurd ; J ſuch 
indifferent trivial circumſtances may be adapted to the 
taſte of the vulgar ; the Greek and Armenian churche 
in the Levant preſerve the mode of their religion by 
pageantries. The Jews had a ſuperb magnificent tem- 
ple, a numerous train of gaudy officers, very expenſive 
ſacrifices. Simplicity and trugality in all affairs of life 
is at preſent thought to be molt natural, and is generally 
practiſed, even in religion theſe things have ſuffered 
ſucceſſive reformations; the church of England is lels 
expenſive than that of Rome, the three licenſed diſſenting 
worſhips in England are lets expenſive than the church 


preaching to defray his charges; becauſe he had no genius nor ap- 
plication for ſuch ſtudies. Here we may obſerve. what trivial things 
may be great incentives to devotion, ſuch as vociferation (the ſtrength 
of his arguments lay in his lungs,) a vehement frequent uſe of cant 
devotional words, a dramatick genius peculiarly adapted to act the 
enthuſiaſt, proper veſtiments or dreſs and action; in diſſenting congre- 
gations he affected the church of England dreſs, and Paul Rubens 
preaching poſture in the cartoons of Hampton-Court. He and his 
diſciples ſeemed to be great promoters of impulſes, extacies, and 
wantonneſs between the ſexes. Hypocritical profeſſions, vocifera- 
tions, and itinerancies, are devotional quackery. 

+ La Voltaire in his letters, writes, that the, diſputes among the 
capucins, concerning the mode of the ſleeves and cowl, were mere 
than any among the philoſophers. 

þ It would be of great benefit to our out ſettlers if they could fall 
into ſome ſuch method, ſeeing the ſociety for propagating, &c. take 
no care of them; they are not able to build publick places of wor- 
hip, and ſupport a goſpel miniſtry, and when they endeavour t, 
the expence retards their ſettlements; a great detriment to the colo. 


of 


nies in general, 
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of England, and the quakers have reduced religion to 


no expence. 
The Fami1L1sTs, || family or houſe of love, was of 
the anabaptiſt tribe in Germany, and ſuſpected to be 
more addicted to carnal than to ſpiritual love; they held 
fall pleaſures and dalliances among themſelves lawful ; 
they were much tranſported with impulſes and other 
Efrantick notions ; they perſuaded themſelves that they 
were the only elect of God, and that all others were re- 
probates, and that they might deceive any perſon who was 
not of their community, magiſtrates not excepted, even 
ith an oath. They agreed with the antinomians in 
many articles. 
The MucLATONIANS * are extinct. 
The GorTonians of Warwick in the colony of 
Nhode-Iſland, were of ſo ſhort duration, they are not 
o be mentioned; ſee the ſection of Rhode-Iſland. 
The rigid BRowNISTSs Þ are relaxed into indepen- 
ents and congregationaliſts. 
The INDEPENDENTS in all our colonies, have ſuffered 
pome reformation, and are at preſent called congrega- 
ionaliſts. 
PusiTaxs were for reforming the reformed religions 
o greater abſolute purity; that appellation is now ob- 
lete. 
SEEKERS waited for new apoſtles to reſtore chriſtia- 
ity; theſe have quite diſappeared. | 


| The father of this family, was Henry Nicols, born at Munſter 
| Weltphalia, and had reſided ſome time in Holland; he firſt ap- 
cared about 1540, and pretended to be greater than Moſes or 
#815T ; as Moſes had taught mankind to hope, Chriſt to believe, 
e tauphtlove, which is the greateſt ; and that he himſelf was not like 
In the baptiſt, a fore-runner of Chriſt, but Chriſt was rather a type 
him, and that the kingdom of Iſrael was to be eſtabliſhed in 
e time of his miniſtry ; what he wrote was mean and incoherent, 
Il of vain boaſting and profane applications of the prophecies re- 
ung to Chriſt, to his own perſon, 
dee Summary, vol. I. p. 447. 

| Sce vol. I. p. 443. 
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REMONSTRANTS and Cox TRA-REMONSTHRAN TS, 0 
predeſtinarians and free-will men. The remonſtran; 
are alſo called arminians. Þ It is not a doctrine of any 
national church or embodied communion); there are ſom: 
perſons of this private opinion, among all the ſectaricz 
Their diſtinguiſhing tenets, are, univerſal redemptiqn, 
an indemnity or act of grace to all mankind, who by: 
good life accept thereof, being endued with a free ui 
to act at liberty what is good or evil. | 


Concerning the ſectaries in our colonies which noy 
ſubſiſt, and are likely to continue. 


I do not mean a church hiſtory of North- America, 
biſhop Burnet well obſerves, that eccleſiaſtical hiſtoria, 
are only hiſtories of the vices of the biſhops and ode 
clergy. 
Moſt ſectaries in religion have been occaſioned by 
vulgar people not capable of giving allowances for th 
allegories, tables, and idioms of expreſſion uſed in th 
Levant, from whence we had our ſcriptural books; bu 
taking them into a literal and vernacular ſenſe, wheres 
the prophets generally uſed lofty figurative expreſſions 

In our North-America colonies there are none proper! 
to be called ſeparatiſts, Roman catholicks excepted (in 
Maryland, and by the proprietary charter of Penſylvani 
Roman catholicks are not excepted) but by the act d 
union (territories thereto belonging) the church of Eng 
land is the eſtabliſhed church, though only nomint, 
in all our colonies and plantations. The denominatidi 


® See vol. I. p. 227. 

+ So called from Arminius their leader, he was ſome time pte 
feflor of divinity at Leyden in Holland: they were alſo called * 
monſtrants, from their remonflrating, 1518, againſt ſome articles 
the ſynod of Dort concerning predeſtination, election, reprobatios. 
and the like; thus the adherents to the princes of Germany, who 
proteſted againſt ſome proceedings at the diet of Spire in Germ. 
1525, were called proteſtants. of 
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of whigs and tories |. (Deo gratias) is loſt : there is no 
general church government, || by the articles of union, 


that of the church of England is eſtabliſhed in perpetui- 


ty; but hitherto in favour to the good conſcientious diſ- 


enters of many denominations, the colonies are not quar- 


ter upon by the regular eccleſiaſtick troops under the 


cirection of their proper officers, archbiſhops, biſhops, 


Kicans, archdeacons, prebends, canons, and other ſubal- 


ten officers : the church of England exerciſe no juriſ- 
icon (the office of the biſhop's commiſſaries is only no- 
inal) no more than the county aſſociations of miniſters 
In Connecticut, or the voluntier preſbyters (ir umitation of 
„e Llaflical kirk juriſdictions of Scotland) in ſeveral of 


or colonies. 


[ ſhall not here delineate or deſcribe the papiſtical 
nurch of Rome, the epiſcopal church of England, and 


Wc piclbytcrian kirk of Scotland; they are generally well 


on. | 
The papiſts are of no note or notice * excepting in 


| Tory, originally was a name given to the wild Iriſh popiſh rob- 
"1, an, who tavoured the maſſacre of the proteſtants in Ireland 1641, 
ad aſterwards applied to all enormous high-fliers of the church. 
Vhig was a ludicrous name, firſt given to the country field devotion 
nevtings, whoſe ordinary drink was the wle or whey of coagulated 
our milk, and afterwards applied to thoſe who were againſt the court 
ntereſt in the reigns of Charles II. and James II. and for the court 
n the reigns of king William and king George. 

| Church governments may be various, and all equally allowable 
dy preſcription; as in the civil governments of various nations there 
re monarchy, ariſtocracy, democracy, and compoſitions of theſe, which 
" general alliances, treaties of peace, and other tranſactions among 
(steignties, are cqually admitted. 

0 Not many years ſince, in Boſton were ſame popiſh emiſſaries; 
Put tinding only ſon;e poor wild Irith carters and porters of the per- 
nahen, they ſoon relinquiſhed their miſlion and diſappeared. 

the grants of Maryland and Penſylvania do actually tolerate the 
vblick exercife of the Roman catholick religion; and as that religion 

pernicious to human ſociety in general, and tends to ſubvert our 
relent happy conſtitution ; why may it not be ſuppreſſed as to pub- 
> worſhp, by. an act of the Britiſh parliament, without giving any 
nbrage to the other good grants and charters'at home, and in the 
lantations? 


Vol. II. | | Þ Penſyl- 
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Penſylvania and Maryland; in Penſylvania by their neu 
charter 1701 from their proprietary and governor William 
Penn, the clauſe of liberty of conſcience does not exclude 
Roman catholicks, ©* No perſon who ſhall acknowledge 
«* one almighty God, and hve quietly under the civil 20 
„ vernment, ſhall be in any ways moleſted.” In Philz. 
delphia there is a publick popiſh chapel, frequented by: 

r low ſet of Iriſh; their prieſts are always England o 
Maryland born, jeſuits, and generally of good conduct 
and behaviour; an Iriſh jeſuit is never ſent, In Mary. 
land are many Roman catholicks, their original proprie. 
tary was popiſh; at preſent there may be ten or a dozen 
publick popiſh chapels; father Molineux of Port Tv 
bacco is their director or vicar. 

LUTHERANS Þ are to be found only in the provinces 
of New-York and Penſylvania. The lutherans differ from 
the Roman catholicks principally, 1. Communion in both 
kinds, bread and wine. 2. Divine worſhip in the vul. 
gar tongue. 3. Indulging prieſts or miniſters with ma. 
trimonial pleaſures z; ſome profane perſons might lud. 
crouſly have obſerved, that his reformation was owing to 
his indulgence of wine and women to the. fraternity 
clergy, as king Henry VIII. reformation in England ws 
owing to ſome petticoat affair; here we may obſerve, 
that from very trivial matters, very great and good re- 
volutions have proceeded. In the city of New-York 
there is one lutheran church, and in the reſt of the pro- 
vince of New-York ſeveral diſperſed lutherans by the im. 
portation of foreigners from Germany in queen Anne's 
reign. In Penſylvania the lutherans have a church n 
Philadelphia, and ſeveral in the country. There is oſt 
Swediſh lutheran church near Philadelphia, one or two 
more in the country near Newcaſtle ; they are ſupplico 


+ Luther born 1483, at Mansfield in Germany, became an Auguli 
monk or fryar, preached againſt indulgences, &c. was excommum 
cated by the poye ; he with MelanQon publiſhed firſt the new tella. 
ment, and afterward 1534 the whole bible in the vulgar tongue ; ke 
married 15:4, and died 1548 ; the duke of Saxony was his patron: 
| once 
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once in ſeven years from Sweden, and generally with 
good men. | 
| PreSBYTERIANS, church of England, and congrega- 
tionaliſts are the {ame in all eſſential articles of chriſtian 
doctrine, and their laity are all of the ſame faith; the 
proper diſtinctions are only with regard to their diſtinct 
clergy in forms of church government, diſcipline, modes of 
publick worſhip, and veſtiments. The preſbyterians in 
our colonies are of two ſorts, 1. Thoſe who follow the 
manner of the church of Scotland as eſtabliſhed in Scot- 
land by act of union: all diſſenters from the church of | 
England, (anabaptiſts, quakers, and moravians excepted) {9 
ſouth of New-England, are called preſbyterians, the con- 4 | 
gregationals not excepted ; thus the diſſenting congre- ty 
pation in the city of New-York, though under a cons | 
gregational miniſter from Boſton, is called preſbyterian, 
The Scots preſbyterians are modelled according to a di- 
ectory firſt agreed upon by an aſſembly of divines at 
Veſtminſter in the time of the civil war, and appointed 
dy the general aſſembly of the kirk of Scotland 1647 z 
hey ule no liturgy. 2. Thele are properly called 
alviniſts, * and follow the confeſſion of Heidelberg in 
he palatinate of Germany) ſuch are the church of Geneva, 
everal churches in Germany, ſuch are the church of 
lolland, and the hugonots of France; they uſe not 
dnly a liturgy or common prayer, but allo an efta- 


iſhed form of pſalmody. A calviniſt French church T4 
| whited many years in Boſton, and is lately dropt, there 100 
ag no French new comers, and the children of the late 0 
; gencrations un derſtand Engliſh better than French. There 1 
, Calvin was born in Picardy in France 15c9, a man of general | 


ning; he began his reformation at Geneva; died 1564, xt. 56; he 
5 4 voluminous writer ; his inſtitutions is a maſter- piece of elegant 
n Oman Latin. 
1 Iris a common miſtake, that by calviniſts are underſtood predeſti- 
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5 inans; before Calvin's time there were many predeſtinarians, the by 4 
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are ſeveral calviniſt churches in the provinces of Nen. 
York and Penſylvania. 

ConGREGATIONALISTS is the religion mode of Ney. 
England, (ſome church of England, anabaptiſts, an; 
quakers excepted) the preſpyterians are only ſpeculative 
becauſe by act of union they can have no eccleſiaſticl 
claſſical juriſdiction in the colonies, and therefore are onj; 
congregational, but leſs rigid and narrow in aumiſſion a 
church members, and in diſcipline. The New-EFngland 
congregationals may be called independents + reformed, 
as not exactly the lame with the incdependents one of th 
three licenſed diſſenting profeſiions in England, but form: 
ed according to a platiorm (to they call it) of their ow 
ſcheming ; this platform was by a relolve of the gener! 
aſſembly recommended to the churches, but never ©. 
acted. 

At preſent, anno 1750, the general method of ti: 
New England congregationaliſts .|. is, when a goht 
miniſter is wanted, the devout elderly men of the pr: 
cinct invite ſundry preachers to officiate, theſe are calle 
candidates; in the next ſtep, the church members cr 
communicants (all males even the pooreſt, upon the pus 
lick charity, and negroes) at an appointed meeting, by 
a majority, vote for one of theſe candidates, and git 
him a formal call; the following ſtep, is a gener 
meeting of the men of the congregation, who pg 
miniſteria] rates, and are qualified as town voters, to a} 
prove or diſapprove of the above choice; if any «iſt 
culty happens, a council of delegates from the neigt 
bouring churches is called for advice, but their opinio! 
is only of advice, but not abſolutely obligatory ; ti 
council when they attend the ordination, are called tit 


The name of independent is quite extinct in our American colonie 

4 In the ſecond ſeſſion of a ſynod appointed by the civil legiſlatut 

at Eoſton in May 680, a platform and confeſſion of faith was agreed 

dpony much the ſame with that of the independents in England, Oct 
ber 1658, called the Savoy confeſſion of faith. 

See vol. I. p. 438, &c. and other occaſional hints. : 

| | © ordination 


o 
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Er ination council. Upon any occaſional difference in a 
church, a like council of advice is called, but not obliga- 
tory, and iſſues in a vote of the church communicants or 
; general congregation. 

The congregationaliſts of Connecticut are regulated by 
platform or confeſſion of their own (ſcarce differing 
Brom that of Maſſachuſetts-Bay) preſented to their gene- 
ral allerbly by the miniſters and other delegates Sept. 9, 
yon; the general aſſembly or legiſlature ordained, that 
kl chiches || conforming thereto ſhall be deemed efta- 
bliſhcd by law; but no ſociety or church, who ſoberly 
illent from ſaid united churches, ſhall be hindered from 
their worſhip according to their conſciences. 

There are ſeveral congregational churches who vary in 
»me rifles; inſtance the rev. Mr. Colman, afterwards 
D. D. from one of the univerſities of Scotland, though 
frequently in mixed converſation he declared his diſſent 
from the preſbyterian church government, anno 1699, 
perhaps in humour and ſingularity, ſet up as a ſeparatiſt 
from the generally received congregational mode, and 
perhaps with a deſign to allure ſome inclined to the man- 
ner of the church of England, to contribute towards his 
church; his ſeparation was only in trifles, viz. uſing the 
Lord's prayer, reading of leſſons in the bible, the hat- 
band and rofe of the church of England clergy, a treer 
aumiſſion to the ſacraments of baptiſm and the Lord's 
lupper z his ſucceſſor the rev. Samuel Cooper is a good 
Man. 

1722, there was a conſiderable falling off or ſeceſſus 
from the congregational mode by Mr. Cutler, preſident 
0: Yale college in Connecticut, and ſome of his former 
pupils; in conſequence of their {cheme, they went to 


In many reſpe&s I admire the prudence and economy of this 
government, but here I cannot avoid obſerving a ſeeming inadver- 
ety, and afterwards not rectified, becauſe by act of union May 1, 
127, the church of England excluſively was the only church eſta- 
Vl hen by luw in all our plantations ; this act perhaps was the occa- 
40a of Mr. Hobart's calling the church of England ſeparatiſts. 
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England, obtained epiſcopal ordination, and the bene% 
of miſſionaries; their godlineſs was great gain. 
ANaBAaPT1STS. Sce vol. I. p. 445. Their eſlſentia 
and diſtinguiſhing doctrine is with relation to baptiſm, 
they baptize adults only, and that by immerſion 
dipping. This formerly was a very wild ſectary, an 
therefore run into many ſubdiviſions ſcarce to be eny. 
merated : I am well iniormed, that at preſent in Penſyl 
vania there are 16 or 17 different forts of anabaptit 
Engliſh and German. I thall inſtance ſome of thAr ſub. 
diviſions. 1. Engliſh, * a ſober and generally good people; 
German anabaptiits, a turbulent people: the German 
anabaptiſts have no meetings or publick places of wer 
ſhip in Philadelphia, but many in the country, and ge. 
neraily refuſe the qualification oath; one of their branch. 
ings are called meniſts, they have no meeting in Phils 
delphia, but are a numerous and wealthy people in the 
country, and follow farming; their diſtinction is wen. 
ing long beards, and refuſing government oaths. Th: 
dumplers are a ſinall body ot Germans, about 30 miles 
from Philadelphia, men and women profeſſing conti 
nency, live in ſeparate apartments. The men wear 2 
monkiſh habit, without breeches like capuchins, but 
lighter cloth; as to oaths they are the ſame with the 
quakers and moravians ; though an illiterate people, they 
have a very decent chapel, and as craftſmen, they art 
very ingenious; upon a fine ſtream they have a gil 
mill, a ſaw-miil, a paper mill, an oil mill, and a mil 
for pearl barley, all under one roof, which brings then 
in conſiderable profit. There is one Engliſh anabaptil 
meeting in Philacelphia, and ſome in the country. 2: 
Firſt day baptiſts, their weekly holy day is the Sunday, 
as in uſe with all other chriſtians ; ſeventh day bap- 
tiſts, on the ſeventh day or jewiſh ſabbath they meet 10! 


Not long ſince the vagrant Mr. W d occaſioned a ſeparct100 
in the Boſton anabaptiſt church; the ſeparatiſts are under the cure 0 
care of a leather breeches maker ; they are antimoraliſts, and there: 
fore pernicious in ſocicty. 


publick 
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Pibick worſhip, and abſtain from common labour, 
or labour, &c. on the Sunday or firſt day of the week; 


o 


f thoſe there is a congregation in Newport and in Weſterly 
$ Rhode-Iſland colony, and ſeveral in the country of 
Peaſylvania. 3. The firſt day baptiſts are ſubdivided 
Into thoſe who uſe ſinging + in their publick worſhip 
Bs the generality of chriſtians do; and baptiſts who do 
Pot admit of ſinging in publick worſhip ; they alledge 
Nat there muſt be a great deal of hypocriſy in promiſcu- 
us ſinging, as it cannot be imagined that every one of 
We congregation is in the humour of ſinging at the ſame 
ime. | 
E Qvaktss, ſee vol. I. p. 447. As they are not under 
Whe conncment of creeds, confeſſions of faith, plat- 
Worms, canons, articles, formulas, and the like, they 
annot poſſibly break looſe into ſectary * ſubdivitons ; 
ir principal doctrines are to be inveſtigated from 
Whcir practice, (it is to be wiſhed that it were fo in all 
Proſeſſions of religion) their induſtry, frugality, mutual 
Wcnevolence or friendſhip. + The external part of a 
quaker's 


+ The quakers, and not ſinging baptiſts, are deſervedly faulted, 

becauſe ſinging of pſalms incites and heightens devotion. 
Anno 1642 or 1644, in time of the civil wars in England, 
George Fox of Leiceſterſhire, wt 25, ſet up for a religionary exhort- 
er or teacher ; he exclaimed avainſt the eſtabliſhed clergy, ſome of 
Cromwell's ſoldiers became his proſelytes and would not fight, in courſe 
tne priſons were crouded. In K. Charles II. adminiſtration they were 
Irequently preſented for refuſing to pay tythes, and for not taking 
government oaths, Robert Barclay of Scotland wrote an Apology for 
tnequakers 1975, and dedicated it to the king, which abated that per- 
ſecution. William Penn, ſon of vice-admiral Penn, became a quaker, 
et. 22, and with Fox went upon a mitlion into foreign countries, 
but from Holland they ſoon returned home; this Penn was proprie— 
ry and governor of Penſylvania; he wrote two ſolio volumes in 
Favour of the quakers. | 

Benjamin Holmes lately wrote in favour of quakeriſm ; his book 
was firſt publiſhed in Amſterdam 1723. | 
+ 1 know of no differences among them, only ſome are more de- 
mire, ſome leſs demvure or preciſe in the antiquated habit and mode 
ot ſpeech, that is, more jovial and debonnaire. | 
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quaker's religion conſiſts only in trivial matters, th; 
antiquated modes of ſpecch, thee, thou, thy, &e, 
and an antiquated dreſs of a plain coat without plaits, c 
buttons on the pockets and ſleeves, beaver like ha 
with horizontal brims as is generally wore by the church 
of England clergy : the puſillanimous dearine of nor d 
tending themſelves by force againſt an invading enemy i; 
very abſurd: Pro PaTRI1a is not only a law of nation; 
but of nature. They ſay that a regular clergy with be. 
nefices are hirelings, and, hte mercenary troops, 
duty only for ſake of their pay, and not to be fo mug 
depended upon as the militia or voluntary conlcientiou 
exhorters. 

Quakers hold all {wearing and paying tythes unlawful; 
they do not find fault with the various forms of civil 
government, but give obedience to any eftabliſhet 
government; all who have the gift of the light within 
them, men or women, are fuificientiy ordained to preac 
the goſpel without any commiſſion from a church, « 
aſſiſtance from human learning ; all praying and preact- 
ing premeditated or extempore without the ſpirit, at 
ſuperſtitious will- worſhip and idolatry ; they uſe neither 
baptiſm nor the Lord's ſupper. 

Unjuſtly they are ſaid not to regard the ſcripture, 
whereas in their exhortations; writings, and defences d 
their orthodoxy, no lect ule ſcripture phraſes and quo- 
tations more than they do, "Their ailirmation inſtead 

0! 


Not only in the neighbourhood, but by annual or periodica! itine. 
rancies of their ſpeakers or exhorters, and alſo of their moſt noted 
men. | 

+ I hall here give a few inſtances of their eſtabliſhing ſome of thei 
tenets by 1cripture. 1. They ſeem to be generally arminian, James! 
20. © but wilt thou know O vain man! that faith without works 
„ dead.” Adds x. God b> no reſpecter of perſons. he that ſear 
„God and works ri;;):couſnets is accepted of him.” 1 John ii. 2. 44 
he is the propitiation ior our fins, and not for us only, but for ihe {ins 9! 
* the WHOLE world.” hey cannot believe that God has ſore- fd. 
ed à certain part of mank!nd to periſh, and a certain part to by 

| cad! 
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ol an oath, is not to be faulted, becauſe it is equally bind- 
ing, and falſifying is ſubjected to the ſame penalty as 
| perjury 3 government oaths are become ſo common, 
they have almoſt loſt their ſolemnity. They uſe the 


ame ſubterfuge with our more illiterate teachers and 


© exorters, 1 Corinth. i. 26. &c. + Not many wiſe after 
he heſh, not many mighty, not many noble are called; 
vut God hath choſen the fooliſh things of the world, to 
confound the wiſe,” &c. Their ſilent waiting upon the 
Lord in their publick places of devotion, is faulted by 
many, but they ſay, at that time, they have a divine teacher 
in their own heart. They believe a reſurrection ot the juſt 
and unjuſt, and that God will give a reward to every 
man according to his works, whether they be good or 
evil; but as ro the nature and manner of the reſur- 
rection they are ſilent, they only ſay, that it is not ſafe 


becauſe in ſuch a belief there is no need to take care of ſalvation 
or good morals; this is execrably pernicious, and voids all doctrines, 
religious or moral 2. All mankind have an innate divine light, 
which if attended to, direQs them into a good and holy life, and 
averts them from tin and paſſions ; ** this is the light, (John 1. 9.) 
ich lighteth every man that cometh into the world.” 3. Water bap- 
din is not eflential to chrillianity, it mult be of the ſpirit, Acts xi. 16. 
| © John indeed baptized with water, but ye thall be baptized with the 
„ny ghoſt;“ as Chriſt was born under the law, he fulilled the 
law, and was circumciſed : ** in Chrilt Jeſus, neither circumciſion nor 
** uncircumfion availeth any thing, but a new creature: as they have 
charity for thoſe who ule water baptiſm conſcientiouſly, and who ule 
bread and wine, ſo they ought to have charity for us if we diſuſe them, 
becauſe we believe they are ceaſed in point of obligation. 4. In an- 
Iverto1 Tim. ii. 12. © But ſuffer not a woman to teach, nor to uſurp 
authority over the man, but to be in filence;” they adduce the 
apoltle Paul, Rom. xvi. who adviſes to help theſe women which la- 
boured with him in the goſpel : in our bible we are told of many 
women that did propheſy, Acts ii. 18.“ And on my ſervants, and on 
* my handmaidens, I will pour out in theſe days of my ſpirit, and 
they ſhall propheſy.” 5. As to their not bearing of arms, Mat. v. 
44. © Love your enemies, bleſs them that curſe you, do good to 
them that hate you.” 6. Their refuſing of government oaths, James 
V. 12. * But above all things my brethren, ſwear not, neither by 
5 heaven, neither by the earth, neither by any other oath, but let 

your yea be yea, and your nay nay, leſt you fall into condemnation,” 
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to be too inquiſitive, how the dead ſhall he raiſed, and 
with what bodies. 1 Corinth. xv. 44. © There is a nz 
* tural body, and there is a ſpiritual body ;” the apoſtle 
Paul faith, ** Fleſh and blood cannot inherit the king. Wn 
* dom of God, neither doth corruption inherit incorrup. ſn: 
cc tion.” 


Mor aviaxs. Some have tranſported themſelves to 
Pentylvania. In a late act of the Britiſh parliament, 
1749, in favour of their affirmation inſtead of an oath, 
they are called an ancient proteſtant epiſcopal church; 
they call themſelves unitas fratrum or united brethren, 
as the quakers with very good propriety call themſelve 
friends, 

The moravians publiſh no creed or conſeſſion a 
faith, and can be characteriſed only from their manner 
and preaching, in a whining canting enthuſtaſtical ſtrain; 
in church government they are epiſcopal, but rejule 
taking of oaths as do the meneniſts in Holland, and the 
Engliſh quakers ; they refuſe carrying of arms, but wil 
lingly contribute towards the pecuniary charge of 1 
war, which quakers reſuſe; they uſe inſtrumental mu- 
fick in their worſhip; in Philadelphia they have a cha 
pel with a ſmall organ, and in the country at Bethlehem 
their grand ſettlement about 50 or 60 miles from Phils 
delphia, at their ſolemn feſtivals, beſides the organ they 
ule violins, hautbois, and French horns ; they poſſes 
7000 or £000 acres of land, and make conſiderable ſct- 
tiements; they are very zealous towards converting the 
Indians, ſome ndians have joined their ſociety and le 
with them; they ſend miſſionaries abroad almoſt eve!) 
here, even to Greenland, or Davis's ſtraits ; beginning 
of June, 1749, there arrived in Philadelphia three ns 
tives of Greenland, two young, men and a young woman 
converted in their own country by moravian miſſions 
ries; they came in a ſhip belonging to the ſociety whici 
had carried thither two years fince a ready ſramed church ſ 


+ Theſe high laticudes produce no tim! er or other wood. 4 
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Y be erected there; theſe Greenlanders Þ in this ſhip had 
igted the brethren in ſeveral parts of Europe, in England, 
Holland, and Germany, and returned from Philadelphia 
Ia the ſame ſhip to Greenland. The moravians have a 
nuſſion at Barbice in Surinam, and two Indian converts 
from thence, with the Greenland converts, and ſome 
converts of the Delaware Indians, met at Bethlehem. 

9 1. The moravians * have among them in Penſylvania 


ſome men of letters; Mr. Spenenbergh was a profeſſor of 
me ſcience in Germany at Hall; but they chiefly con- 
Wt of handicrafts, by which they carry on their improve- 
ments cheap. They encourage marriage amongſt their 
ung people; but to marry by caſting of lots to pre- 
W:rve an equality among themſelves, which they affect 
Nery much, is not natural. By late act of parliament 
Ney are indulged with an affirmation inſtead of an oath 
Wn theſe words, © I A. B. do declare in the preſence of 
WP Almighty God, the witneſs of the truth I ſay ;” but if 


E. 


ronvicted of wilful and falſe affirming, ſhall incur the 
ame pains and penalties as are enacted by law againſt 
Ewilful and corrupt perjury ; but ſhall not by their affir— 
| tion be qualified to give evidence in criminal caſes 
E(quakers aſtirmation is good both in criminal and civil 
Wcalcs) and not to ſerve in juries, | | 

After the general deſcription of our plantation ſecta- 
Pics, theſe in each colony ſhould have been enumerated ; 
but by anticipation they are generally to be found, 1. 
loſe of the tour colonies of New-England are at full 


ere we may tranſiently obſerve, that at this caſual congreſs of 
Indians from lat. 5, lat. 40, and lat. 65, their hair, eyes and com- 
plex10ns were the ſame; only the further north the complexions were 
2 imall matter paler : but their languages were entirely diſtin, The 
Gieenland or Davis's Straits converts were clad in ſeal ſkins, hair 
on, but 19 genera] were a naſty ſort of chriſſians. 

So called from Moravia, a country adjacent to Bohemia; they 
ſcem to be a ſprout from the old ſtock of the Huſſites ; the Huſſitc, 
Cilciples of Hluſs and Jerome of Bohe:nia, followed the tenets of tle 
\Vildenſes who appeared about 1310, and of Wicklifie an Engliſh 
Lollard middle of 14th century. 

| length. 
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length. 2. In the province of New-York, heſides the 
church of England, there are the mode of the kirk « 
Scotland, Dutch calviniſts, and ſome lutherans of the 
confeſſion of Augſburgh in Suabia of Germany. 3. In the 
Jerſies there are the church of England miſſions, th; 
Scots-preſbyterians and quakers rule the roaſt. 4. Beſice; 
the church of England miſſionaries in the country dg 
Penſylvania, there is one Engliſh church in Philadelphi, 
a very large congregation. In Philadelphia (and many i: 
the country) there are two preſbyterian meetings, one 
called new light of Whitefield's inſtitution, the other ac: 
cording to the Scots preſbyterian mode; and beſides 2 
a great diſtance in the country there is a congregation 
of cameronians or covenanters, who renew the lolemi 
league often, and deny all ſubmiſſion to magiſtrates fron 
the ſovereign to the conſtable, becauſe at the revolu- 
tion the king by law aſſumed to be head of the church, 
and contrary to their covenant, in England eſtabliſhed 
prelacy inſtead of preſbytery. The quakers have tw 
large meetings in Philadelphia, and a meeting almoſt in 
every townſhip .of the three firſt ſettled counties, 
in the other three counties they do not prevail ; bu 
every where preſerve power by their two irreſiſlibe 
maxims of riches and unity; they have the ſecret d 
keeping their young people up to theſe, and let then 
think and talk otherwiſe as they pleaſe. 5. In Maryland 
there are ſeveral pariſhes according to the way of tit 
church of England, and the moſt benelicial of any in ot 
plantations, becauſe as the number of taxables or co 
gregation increafes, being taxed at ſo much tobacco 
per head, the value of their livings grows: whereas ill 
Virginia the parſons are fixed at a certain falary 0 
16,000 wt. of tobacco per ann. without any regard © 
the increaſe of the congregation : in Maryland are ten 0! 
a dozen publick Roman catholick chapels, many pic 
byterians, and ſome quakers. 6. In Virginia there de 
no diſſenters from the church of England, a few qua. 
Kers excepted, their clergy are not noted for their pie!) 
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nud morality or exemplary life, and require miſſionary 
© formers more than the congregationalitts of New Eng- 
3 land; it is ſaid that many of them are a ſcandal to the 
profeſñon of the church of England. 7. In North- Ca- 
tolina ſcarce any religion; there are two miſſionaries and 
a few quakers. In South-Carolina there are church of 
England miſſionaries, and the progeny of ſome Scots 
pielbyterians. 9 In Georgia DE NIH'LO NIKHIL. 

4 


_. 


A few Miſcellany Obſervations. 


All charities, excepting to poor orphans, other impo- 
unt poor, and children of indigent parents, are chari- 
W tics ill applied; charities towards converting people from 
one mode of religion to another, where both are conſiſt- 
ent with ſociety, are not laudable. : 

By a general naturalization, foreigners may be im- 
ported to all our colonies; but to be intermixed with 
the Britiſh ſettlers, their publick worſhip of any deno- 
E mination, and ſchooling to be in Engliſh ; * thus in a few 
us, they will not differ from the Britiſh only in family 
Names. 

In New-England the congregationaliſts at firſt acted 
with too much ſcverity, which occaſioned ſome inha- 
bitants of Boſton to petition K. Charles II. anno 1679, for 
a church of England, modeſtly called the king's chapel, 
(thus it is with ambaſladors chapels,) ſignifying not an 
:t;>1hed, but tolerated or privileged place of wor- 
iP, 

Ihe clamours concerning the perſecutions of diſſenters 
from the congregational way were very ill founded ; for 
inſtance, 1725, the aſſeſſors of Tiverton and Dartmouth 
were by a proper warrant from the province treaſurer 
committed to jail for not aſſeſſing the rownſhip towards 
common rates. 


A late propoſal in Penſylvania of erefting German ſchools was 
molt abſurd. | 


SECT. 


SECTION XL. 


Concerning the Co LON Y of 


CONNECTICUT 


HIS is the laſt of the four colonies formerly called, 
The dominions of New-England. It is a plantation 
of induſtrious ſagacious huſbanumen, notwithſtanding 
that ſome of the meaner ſort are villains, corruptio c- 
timi peſſima, eſpecially in not paying their juſt debts v 
the inhabitants or dealers of the neighbouring colonies; 
in all their elections of governor, councellors, repreſents 
tives, judges, and other publick officers, by cuſtom, they 
generally prefer the moſt worthy. Their eaſtern town- 
ſhips have been tainted by the adjacent paper-money- 
making colonies of Maſſachuſetts-Bay and Rhode-Ifland, 
and followed that fraud inſtead of going into the better cur: 
rency of their weſtern adjoining province of New-York; 
the Connecticut adminiſtration are at preſent ſenſible d 
this error, and have reduced all their publick fees and 
fines to proclamation money.—1I could not avoid this 
gn, by way of eulogy upon the preſent admin. 
ration in their exemplary juriſdiction. They have ſub. 
ſiſted as a government about ninety years, and from 
occonvmical experience, have formed a body of lau. 
lately reviſed and publiſhed anno 1750, in a ſmall folio 
of 258 pages, of the molt natural, equitable, plain ans 
conciſe laws for plantations, hitherto extant. | 
This colony at preſent is by royal charter, a coal! 


tion of two diſtinct voluntary focieties, formed by 
Articies 
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Barticles by ſubſcription of many planters, then called 
Hartford and New-Haven colonies. That of Hartiord 
as from an emigration of ſome diſcontented rigids of 
Hime townſhips adjoining to Boſton (ſee vol. I. p. 444.) 
ey went welt ſouthwardly, and planted the lands now 
galled Springfield, Suffield, Enfield, Windſor, Hartſord, 
EWcthersfield, &c. ſome of theſe were within the Maſſa- 
Whuſerts juriſdiction : thoſe who were without the juril- 
Biction, by ſubſcription of articles formed themſelves at- 
er the model of Maſſachuſetts-Bay into a voluntary but 
Wor legal juriſdiction ; their firſt election of magiſtrates 
B25 16026 3 1637 people from England under the direction 
Bf Mr. Eaton, Mr. Davenport, &c. purchaſed of the In- 
ans, and began another diſtinct voluntary juriſdiction 
yon Long - Iſland ſound called the colony of New-Haven, 
d continued one of the * united colonies of New-Eag- 
ud until the reſtoration of king Charles I}. and was then 
With the ſaid colony of Hartford by royal charter incor- 
Worated into the preſent colony of Connecticut. 

John Winthrop, fon of John Winthrop, governor of 
Wlallichuſerts-Bay, as agent from the lords Say and 
Wrook, arrived at fort Saybrook 1635, and was after- 
Waris choſen governor of Hartford colony. Upon the 
Wltoration of king Charles II. he went home and ob- 
ned a royal charter incorporating Hartford and New- 
Haven colonics into one united colony; he was lourtcen 
Wears governor of this united colony. T 


* The united colonies of New-England from 1643 to 1663, were 


| laſſachuſetts-Bay, Plymouth, Hartford, and New. Haven. 
During the confuſions or civil war in England, the colonies in 
Pmeſica were neglected, and acted at pleaſure. 

John Winthorp, formerly governor ot Connecticut, died in Boſton, 
Fri 5, 1676, æt 73, eldeſt ſon of Mr. Winchrop, governor of 
laſſachuſetts, who died March 26, 1649. 

He was much given to experimental philoſophy and medicine; ſe- 
eral of his recipes are ſtill uſed by that family in charity to the poor; 
me of his pieces are to be found amongſt the firit philoſophical 

W-lattions of the London royal ſociety ; he was a great admirer of 
za Helmont, and dealt much in antimonials. 
The 
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The firſt volontaire governor of Hartford colony was 
Edward Hopkins, born ia England 1600, a Turky mer- 
chant of London; he returned to England, was in ſcvc- 
ral offices there, and died in London 1657. Alternately 
with him Mr. Hains was choſen governor. After them 
George Willis, Thomas Wells, and John Webſter wee 
choſen governors. . 

Mr. Eaton, an eaſt country merchant of London, one 
of the patentees of Mlaſſachuſetts colony, with a paicel gf 
planters 1637 ſettled at New-Haven; alter being fo 
many ſucceſſive years governor, he died 1657; to him 
ſucceeded Francis Newman, he continued three or four 
years governor and died. Mr. Leet, a lawyer, ſucceeded 
and continued governor until Hartford and New-Haven 
were by royal charter united into one colony, and was 
their deputy governor under Mr. Winthrop while he 
lived, and after Mr. Winthrop's death continued teu 
years governor till his own death. 

We ſhould have mentioned that Roubert, earl of War- 
wick, having obtained a grant 1630 from the council of 
Plymouth, procured a patent from king Charles J. oi 
lands in. New-England trom Natraganſet river, as the 
fea coaſt: runs towards Virginia forty leagues, and cal: 
and welt from ſea to fea or to Malachuſetts fouth line ; 


this was made over to William viſcount Say and Seal, 


Robert lord Brook, and company; they built a fort at 
the mouth of Connecticut river, and called it Say-Brook 
but finding no profit to accrue, they fold it to the ſet- 
tlers 1644. 2 | 


The preſent boundaries of Connecticut colony are its 
north + line upon Maſſachuſetts-Bay province of abou! 
72 miles, ſettled 1713; its * cafterly line upon the co: 
lony of Rhode-Iſland of about 4 miles, ſettled 1725 3 1's 
ſoutherly line is upon Long-Iſland ſound, being 2 ſea 


+ See vol. I. p. 416, by miſtake it was ſaid to have been confirmed 
by the king in council.. 4: 4.7" SS 
See vol. II. p. 93. 


line 


fr 
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ne of about 90 miles in a direct W. ſoutherly courſe 
rom the mouth of Pakatuke river to the mouth of , 
Byram river; its weſterly line as finally ſettled with 'F 
New-York, and by a deed of ſurrender from the colony 
of Connecticut to the king May 14, 1731, is as follows. 

This weſt line was regulated thus, beginning at 
20 miles eaſt from Courtland's point | of Hudſon's ri- 
ver; N. 12d. 30m. E. 52 and halt miles to a conti- 
nuation of the Maſſachuſetts and Connecticutdiviſional line "y 
in N. lat. 42d. 2m. * From the aboveſaid projection 
{rom Courtland's point run S. 24d. 30 m. caſt, 7 and 1 
quarter miles, then W. S. W. 13 miles 64 rod, then | 
CS. E. eight miles to the mouth of Byram river. | 
A line parallel with the firſt two lines at the diſtance 444 
of one mile three quarters of a mile and twenty rod | 
eaſtward is the preſent boundary between Connecticut and 
New-York, and the land comprehended by theſe parallel 
ines is called the Oblong granted by Connecticut to New- 
York as an equivalent tor ſome lands upon the Sound, 
ſettled by, but not originally belonging to Connecti- 
cut; this was confirmed by the King in council. The 
Oblong contains about 69,000 acres, whereof 50,000 
ares is in diſpute, the property being claimed by Eyles 
and company, alſo by Hanly and company; T it remains 
a place of refuge for the miſcreants from New-England 
and New-York. 

The partition line between New-York and Connecticut 4 
a3 eſtabliſhed December 1, 1664, runs from the mouth of a 
Memoroncok river (a little weſt trom Byram river) N.N. 1 
W. and was the ancient eaſterly bounds of New-York 9 
till Nov. 23, 1683, the line was run nearly the ſame as j | 
it is now ſettled. | 
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| Courtland's point is computed to be 40 miles as the river runs 
tom the city of New-York. 

* This N. W. corner of Connecticut colony is 20 and 3 qr. miles 
om Hudſon's river about 9 miles above Kingſton, 1 mile below the 
mouth of Eſopus river, and abcut 50 miles below Albany. 


See New-York ſetion. 
Yor. II. os M * 
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Duke of Hamilton's grant took in part of the prefer 
5 colony of Connecticut, this grant was from Narraganſe. 
E Bay to Connecticut river, and back into the country un 
1 til it met with Maſſachuſetts ſouth line; but as thi 
1 was never purchaſed of the native Indians, and nere 
ſettled, it may be deemed as obſolete; there have be 
ſome attempts to revive this claim, but never prolecuted, 

The Indians almoſt extinct ; they have a ſmall reſene 
upon the eaſt ſide of Connecticut river at Piſtol point 
Weathersfield ; a very ſmall parcel of Nianticks about; 
or 6 miles welt from New-London ; there is an India 
reſerve of — acres upon New-London river in tk 
northern parts of that townſhip called Mohegins. 

In Connecticut are eight convenient ſhipping ports fe 
ſmall craft, but all mafters enter and clear at the port d 
New-London, a good harbour 5 miles within land, and 
deep water, here they build large ſhips, but their tim 
ber is ſpungy, and not durable, it ſplits or rives well im 
ſtaves; ſmall veſſels, are built at Saybrook, Killing 
worth, New-Haven or Wallingsford river, &c. In tix 
Sound the tide flows 6 to 8 feet, the deep water is upu 
the Long-iſland ſide, | 


Foreign veſſels entered and cleared in the port of New 
London from the 25th of March 1748 to the 25th d 
March 1749, ſcarce any regiſtered more than 80 tum 
and generally are Weſt-India traders. 


Emtered inwards. Cleared outwards. 
Brigantines 14-8 Brigantines 20 
... Sloops + 30 Sloops» 3 
 Schooners 4 Schooners : , 
61 


Here, as in all ocher Brizith colonies, the collect 

and other cuſtom- houſe officers, are by warrant fro 

tlie commiſſioners of. the cuſtoms in conſequence of 1 

order from the treaſury; the commiſſioners. of the ita 

lux y. direct all officers of the revenue. e e h 
41 . LA 4 
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ſn Connecticut the government is in the hands of 
the repreſentative of the freemen or people, * as was 
alſo the property; but at prefent no colony or general 
lands remain (ſo it is in Rhode-liland) excepting ſome 
Indian reſerves. 

In the reigns of Charles IT. and James II. the colony 
Connecticut (as alſo of Rhoude-Ifland) in the caſe of 
heir charter, did not ſtand a law ſuit at home, as did 
Maſlachuſetts-Bay, but tacitly dropt their charter or ju- 
iſliction, and upon the happy revolution tacitly reaſ- 
umed their juriſdiction, which was deemed good, and 
ubliſts to this day. 


This colony (before a charter granted them, by the 
wo diſtinct appellations of Hartford and New-Haven) 
vas two of the four aſſociated colonies of New-England; 
d Maſſachuſetts and Old Plymouth were the other two; 
he quota of charges of the two Connecticut colonies of 
lartiord and New-Haven was equal to that of the old 
viony of Maſſachuſetts-Bay. 


As to their wars or rather bickerings with the Canada 
rench and their Indians, as alſo with our intermixed In- 
ans in their inſurrections, they were in common with 
afſachuſetts-Bay colony and province; we reter to the 
ction concerning Maflachuſetts-Bay. What happened 
or to the Connecticut royal charter, ſee vol. I. p. 
9 their ſhare in the reducing of Port-Royal, now 


* Our eolonies are of various natures. 1. In ſome the govern- 
eut and property axe in the crown; South-Carolina, Noxth Caro- 
na excepting the property of the earl of Granvile's one eighth ſhare ; 
gina, excepting the property of the north neck which belongs 
lord Fairfax; lee Ta New-Hampthire, Nova- Scotia; and 
ew ſonndland. 2. In ſome, both government and property are in 
e Proprietaries, Maryland, and Pealylvania. 3. la (ome; the ga- 
"nment and property is in the repreſentatives of the Ude 7 
ict aud RROdée. INand, 4. In others, the government is in the 
2, but the property is in the repreſentatives of che people, as in 
allschuſetts-Bay. 5. Goverr:ment in the king, and property. in a 
ſtay body of proprietors, as in New. Jerſie:. 6. Georgia may be 
d not digeſted. | : 5 


x2 Annapolis, 
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Annapolis; 1710, ſee vol. I. p. 308; their ſhate in th 
ſham expedition 1711 (the nation was at that tim, 
and by management, frequently the dupe of the mi. 
niitry) againſt Canada, ſee vol. I. p. 3123 their quoy 
in that unaccountably raſh, but by divine providence ex, 
traordinary ſucceſsful, expedition againſt Louiſbourg a 
Cape-Breton, ſee vol. I. p. 350 ;. the affair of the pro 
jected but abortive expedition 1746 againſt Canada, { 
vol. I. p. 315. 11 ee 


Abſtract of the Connecticut HART ER. 


Connecticut colony was incorporated, April 23 
1662, by charter of K. Charles II. from the humbt 
e petition of 19 gentlemen principal proprietors in ſai 
* colony, partly by purchaſe for valuable conſiderations 
and partly gained by a conqueſt; and living remot 
from other Engliſh plantations ; theſe gentlemen; 
names are — John Winthrop, Henry Clarke, Nathz 
Gold, Henry Wolcott, John Ogden, John Clarke, 
«© John Maſon, Matthew Allyn, Richard Treat, Jo 
„Talcott, Thomas Welles, Anthony Hawkins, Samut 
„Willis, John Tapping, Richard Lord, Daniel Clark: 
„ Obadiah Brown, John Deming, Matthew Chamfie 
with all others who ſhall be made free of the company, 
{© are incorporated by the name of THE GOVERNOR 48? 
*#©.COMPANY OF THE ENGLISH COLONY OF CONNECTICY 
« 1x New-ExcLaxnD IN AMERICA, With perpetual luc 
6 ceſſion, to purchaſe land and chattles, and them i 
« Jeaſe or alien as corporations in England may do, wit 
% 4 common teal ; and there ſhall be elected out of Ut 
e freemen one governor, one deputy governor, 4 
twelve aſſiſtants, viz, the firſt. governor John Wi 
« throp, firſt deputy governor John Maſon, the fil 
twelve aſſiſtants Samuel Willis, Matthew Allyn, N. 
than Gold, Henry Clarke, Richard Treat, John Og" 
« John Tapping, John Talcott, Thomas Welles, Hef 
« Wolcott, Richard Lord, and Daniel Clarke; the 8 
* yernor may at any time call an aſſembly ; to have * 
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annual aſſemblies, viz. ſecond Thurſday in October, 
«and ſecond Thurſday of May, to conſiſt of the aſſiſ- 
 tants and deputies, not exceeding two from one place, 
« choſen by the freemen of each place to be a general al- 
« ſembly, whereof the governor and deputy governor, 
and ſix of the aſſiſtants at leaſt to be ſeven ; this gene- 
ral aſſembly may change the times of their meeting and 
elections, to admit freemen, and conſtitute ſuch offi- 
© cers as they ſhould think fit; and once every year on 
the ſecond Thurſday of May, the governor, deputy 
* oovernor, aſſiſtants, and other officers, ſhall be in ſaid 
general court newly choſen for the year enſuing, and 
to take their reſpective corporal oaths for the due per- 
* formance of thæir offices before two aſſiſtants; the firſt 
* nominated governor to take his oath before a maſter in 
* chancery. The inhabitants to have a power to import 
* inhabitants and goods into the colony, paying the 
* uſual duties. All our ſubjects inhabitants born there, 
* or at ſea, coming to or going from thence, to be deem 
*ed natural-born ſubjects. The general aſſembly to 
* erect judicatories, and to make reaſonable laws, not 
* contrary to the laws of England, and to ſettle forms of 
* magiſtracy and magiſtrates, and to impoſe lawtul fines 
* and other penalties ; and in general, that our ſaid peo- 
ple may be fo religiouſly, peaceably, and civilly go- 
* verned z as their good lite and orderly convertation, 
* may win and invite the natives of the country to the 
knowledge and obedience of the only true Gop and 
* ſaviour or mankind ; this with ** the adventurers free 
* profeſſion,” is the only and principal end of this plan- 
tation, A power martial to raiſe forces for their on 
defence to kill or otherways deſtroy by all fitting ways 
any who attempt the detriment of the colony, and 
upon occaſion to uſe law martial; and upon juſt cauſes 
to invade and deſtroy the natives or other. enemies 
of faid colony. Liberty is reſerved to all his majeſty's 
ſubjects to Aſh, to build wharts and ſtages upon waſte 

| f ? Ie M 3 N 16% „lands 
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“lands This colony is bounded eaſt by the Narraganſy 
ce river, commonly called Narraganſet-Bay, where th 
e ſaid river falleth into the ſea ; and on the north by tie 
celine of the Maſſachuſetts plantation, and on the {outh 
<« by the ſea; and from the ſaid Narraganſet-Bay on the 
* eaſt to the South-Sea on the weſt part. To be helden 
ce in free and common ſoccage as of our mannor of Eaft 
« Greenwich, paying only the fifth part of all the ore d 
gold and ſilver that may be diſcovered there. 

By writof privy-leal, Howaan,” 


Their preſent enacting ſtile is, Be it enacted by the 
* governor, council and repreientatives, in general cou 
e aſſembled, and by the authority of the ſame.” 


The preſent counties and towns are, 


_ HarTrorp county. 
Hartford 

Windſor 
Weathersfield 
Middletown 
Farmington 
Symſbury 
Haddam 
Faſt-Haddam 
Colcheſter 
Hebron 
Glaſſenbury 
Bolton 
Willington 

* Stafford 
Toland 
Litchfield - 

5% Harwinton 

* Hartland 

* Wincheſter 

* New- Hartford 
* Torrington 
* Bark-Hampited 
« Colebrook 

+ Goſhen 


: 1 Lyme 


* Norfolk 


* Cornwall 


| * Canaan. 

Kent 
 New-Haven county, 
Milford 

Guiltord 

Brentford 
Wallingtord 

| Darby 4 
Waterbury 


New Milford 


Durham 

* Sharon 
* Saliſbury 
NEW-Loxpo County. 


New- London 
1 Norwich 
| Saybrook” 


Stonington ' 


| Killineworth 


oF. 


Groton 
Preſton 
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FAIRFIELD county. | Lebanon. 
Fairfield Plainheld 
Crratford Canterbury 
Norwalk Mansfield 
Stanford | | Coventry + 
reenwich | Pomfret 
'oodbury * Morthlake 
Danbury Killingley 
New-T own Aſhford 
Ridgefield  Volentown 
New-Fairfeld * Union' 
WixDHAM county. Being in all about a hun- 
Windham dred repreſentatives. 


Every townſhip ſends two repreſentatives excepting 
thoſe marked * which are new or poor townſhips, pay no 
colony rates, and conſequently fend no repreſentatives 
o the general aſſembly or legiſlature : Haddam and Ealt 
W1Haddam ſend only one repreſentative each. | 
The freemen of each town ſhall in September meet 
o chuſe repreſentatives for the general aſſembly, and 
twenty perſons in nomination for the next May general 
election. In April the twelve aſſiſtants to be choſen by 
he freemen of each town out of the twenty nominated 
perſons, to be ſent ſealed up to the general aſſembly, 
with the votes for the governor, deputy governor, ſe- 
cretary and treaſurer; as alſo votes for the repreſenta- 
tves tor the May aſſembly called proxies, returned by 
the conſtable of each town. the 
The aſliſtants and the repreſentatives are paid out of 
the colony treaſury. | 
s Annually two general courts, the firſt at H artford, 
called the court of election, ſecond Thurſday in May, 
Where the freemen ſhall elect a governor, deputy go- 
vernor, twelve aſſiſtants, treaſurer and ſecretary, the 
ſecond at New-Haven ſecond T hurſday in October: in 
tne general court ſhall conſiſt the power of making 
laws, granting levies, diſpoſing of colony lands, erect- 
ing ot jud.catorics and officers, granting releaſe in cri- 
4 minal 
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minal or capita] : caſes,” diffolving and proroguing 
themſelves. The governpt, deputy governor,- orf 
cretary may call a general court upon emergencies. N 
member of the general couft during its ſeſſions, to h 
arreſted, except for treaſdn or felony. Every tom 
may ſend one or two depùties. Previous to all othe 
buſineſs, the houſe of repreſentatives or deputies ax 
to chuſe a ſpeaker and clerk. They are the only juden 
concerning their own election. Every day's abſenc, 
fine 108. to be paid to the colony treaſurer. In a 
equivote the governor in the upper houſe, and ſpeaker 


in the lower houſe, ſhall have a caſting vote. 


Courts of judicature. 

All caſes exceeding the value of 40s. ſhall be dete. 
mined by a jury of twelve men in common law. 

Annually in January at a town meeting there ſhal 
be choſen jury-men to ſerve in the ſeverai courts, quz 
lification 50s. at leaſt freehold rated in the general liſt; 
the names of the jury-men fo choſen ſhall be put in: 
box with a lock, and when any number of ury-mea 
are ſummoned to ſerve at any court, the town conſt 
ble ſhall at random draw ſo many out of the box, as | 
required from that town; any juror ſo drawn, but nt 
appearing, at the court, penalty 10s. and deficiencis 
in juries to be filled de talibus circumſtantibus. The 
number of jury-men to be annually choſen in ea 
town. 6 ö TIT an = | 7 

In HAR Tron p county, | New-HaviN county. 
Hartford | ' 20. New-Haven "2 
Wethersfield 6% 


hd ˙·—— — FD — 


Windſor | . 29. |. Wallingford . 1 
Farmington 20. Breatford', * . 
Mi.'dletown ende 
Sym{bury. +. e , 
Glaſſenbury 10 n * 
Ilebren 19 Waterbur r,; 
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f New-LoxpowN county. | New-Town CES / 
6 e- London i5 | Ridgefield * 6 
No Norwich 15 | Greenwich _ 10 
E preſton r n Ro 
Stonington Is] 5 * 112 
+ Groton 3 2 
+ WL yme I; Wiwpnam county, 
: aybrook 15 | Windham 12 
illingworth 15 | Lebanon 12 
n Coventry "on 
7 120 | Plainfield 12 
Canterbury 12 
FAIRFIELD county. Pomfret 12 
Fairfield 20 | Volentown 12 
Stratford 20 Afhford 12 
Norwalk 20 | Mansfield 12 
Stanford ; n — 
Danbury 12 108 


N. B. I cannot account, why Hadham and Eaſt-Had- 
dam, Colcheſter, Bolton, Willington, Toland, and Litch- 
held in the county of Hartford; New-Milford, and Dur- 
ham in the county of New-Haven; Woodbury in the 
county of Fairfield; and Killingley in the county of 
Windham, who ſend repreſentatives to the general court 
or aſſembly, do not 25d jurors to the courts below. 

All judges and juſtices are appointed by the general 
aſſembly, and commiſſioned by the governor with the 
province ſeal; the governor, deputy governor, - and al- 
liſtants, are juſtices ex officio >" "RD 


As to the courts, where though the caſe may be of 
conſiderable value, no jury is required; there is 

1. The court of probates. - | 
2. Court of vice- ad miralty are the ſame officers as for 
en * 
3. Juſticiary court of admiralty; ſome of the judges 
are from New-York. | 

There 


* r 
— _ 


county twice a year, by a judge with two or mor 
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There ſhall be a ſuperior court of judicature, -amhy. 
latory from county to county; this court to conſiſt ( 
one chief judge and four other judges (whereof three: 
quorum) and ſhall have cognizance of all pleas of tþ 
crown that relate to life, limb, or baniſhment; 9 
divorce ;, cf all pleas, real, perſonal, or mixt; the {any 
to try by a jury or otherways, proceed to judgment, ay 
award execution. This court to be held in each couny 
twice annually, The chief judge, or in his abſenc 
any three of the judges, may call a ſpecial court upon ex. 
traordinary occaſions. Any one judge may open and 
adjourn the court, and where no judge preſents, th 
ſheriff may adjourn the court to next day. The judgę 
to appoint and ſwear their own clerk. 

An interior court of judicature to be held in ea 


juſtices of the quorum commiſſioned for that purpok; 
to determine by a jury or otherways all civil caules, rel, 
rſonal, or mixt, as allo all criminal matters, not & 
tending to lite, limb, baniſhment, or divorce. Har 
power to levy a county tax. 
A ſpecial county court may be called upon any & 
traordinary occaſion, and may adjourn themſelves to at 
diltant time, to appoint and ſwear their own clerks a 
county treaſurer. Every chief judge or preſident, « 
moderator in any civil court, ſhall have a caſting vote. 
A court of probate conſiſting of one judge and 1 
clerk by him to be appointed, to be held in each of tit 
following diſtricts, called the diſtrict of Hartford, New: 
haven, New-London, Fairfield, Windham, Plainkd 
Guilford, Woodbury, Stanford, Eaſt-Hadham, Lit 
field, Danbury, and Norwich. In difficult , caſes mi 
call in two or three juſtices of the quorum. Any period 
aggrieved may appeal and review. to the next ſo per 
court of the counnnxgg̃ẽ 1 
The judges of probates to enquire after all efcheath 
and give notice to the colony treaturer; who is to male 
ſale by publick vendue of all eſcheats tor the hea 
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che colony 3 but if afterward any juſt title of an heir 
pear, it ſhall upon reaſonable terms be reſtored. 
Executors after two months probate, neglecting to 
giſter an inventory of the deceaſed's eſtate, ſhall forfeit 
I per month. Executors refuſing to accept, admini- 
ration ſhall be granted to the next of kin, or principal 
reditors. Executors neglecting to prove a will aiter 
o days, ſhall forfeit 51. per month. Adminiſtration 
pon inteſtate eſtates, to the widow or next of Kin, at 
e diſcretion of the judge of probates. The diſtribution 
{ inteſtate eſtates to be, one third of the perſonal eſtate 
» the widow for ever, and her dower of one third of 
he real eſtate for life, the remainder to be equally di- 
ded among the children, but the eldeſt ſon to have 
double ſhare ; and if all daughters, they ſhall inherit 
copartners; the diviſion of the eſtate to be by three 
ficient freeholders upon oath appointed by the judge 
f probates. The portion of any child dying before of 
oe or married, ſhall be divided among the ſurvivors. 
o repreſentatives to be admitted amn collaterals 
iter brothers and ſiſters children. Where uo legal re- 
reſentatives,. the widow ſhall be allowed one muiety of 
e perſonal eſtate for ever, and one thiid of real citate 
or life. All ſales of lands made vy adminiſtrators ſhall 
Ye void, 
Marriages. No perſon to be . married unleſs pub- 
ſhed in ſame congregation, or publickly poſted up 
ght days before ſuch marriage. No perſon to join 
eople in marriage, beſides a juſtice in the county or 
ordained miniſter of the pariſh where the parties 
well. Any juſtice or miniſter marrying . perſons 
Ithout publication, and certificate of the conſent of 
he parents or guardians, penalty 201. Any man en- 
eavouring to obtain the affections of a maid, without 
Iberty of courtſhip from the parents or guardians, for 
Wie firſt offence g l. &c, -— Degrees of kindred forbid- 
n marriage, are according to the levitical law, and 
ch marriages. are declared to be null and void, and to 
| ſit 
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fit upon the gallows with a rope about their neck, 20 
ſtripes not excceding forty, and to wear the letter ] 
their arm or back. If any perſons within ſaid degres 
do marry or cohabit, or perſons cohabiting after divorc 

nalty as adultery ; excepting caſes of abſence, as th 
aw directs, where the ſuperior court may grant libery 
to marry again. 

A man found abed with another man's wife, by 
to be whipt not exceeding 30 ſtripes. Men or wone 
mew contrary apparels, fine not exceeding fi 

und. 

The age of conſent for marriage is to the man 1, 
t. to the woman 12 xt. No perſon unmarried ſhal 
keep houſe of himſelf, without conſent of the tow, 
penalty 20s. per week. Contracts of perſons unde 
parents, guardians, or maſters, are not valid. The ſele: 
men, and overſeers of the poor, with the aſſent of th 
next juſtices, may bind out poor idle children, boys t 
21 Kt. girls to 18 æt. 

The dower for widows where no jointure was mad: 
before marriage, is one third of the perſonal eſtate with 
out limitation, and one third of the income of the rei 
eſtate for life, but to keep it in good repair. 

All perſons of right underſtanding at. 21 or up 
wards, though excommunicated ; by deed or will if 1 
xt, and upwards, may diſpoſe of perſonal eſtate. Tit 
age for chuſing of guardians ſhall be 14 et, for mals, 
and 12 æt. for females. _ = 

Where parents or maſters neglect children under thei 
care, the ſelect- men may bind them out, boys to 21 K 
girls to 18 æt. Bebe ts 
Ideots, impotent and diſtracted, ſhall be under tit 
direction of the county courts, to be provided for 0 
the following degrees of kindred ; father or moth, 
grand- father or grand- mother, children or grand- chi 
dren, if able. The eſtates of ſuch (it any) by a prop 
order may be fold for their maintenance. Where 1 
faficient relations or eſtate does appear, they . 
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upported at the charge of the town where they live. 
The ſelect- men are to appoint them guard ians. 
Idle perſons and drunkards, by warrant to be brought 
efore a juſtice; the goods of ſuch perſons ſhall be un- 
ger the management of the ſelect-men, who may {ell 
|| or part (not real, without an order of the general 
fembly) of their eſtates, and on deficiency, diſpoſe of 
heir perſon to ſervice for a certain time, to pay their juſt 
jebrs, May appeal from the ſelect- men to the county 
ourt. All ſuch perſons are diſabled from making of 
ontracts. | 
In this colony is no particular court of chancery; in 
me caſes the general court act as a court of chancery 
dr equity, | 
Juſticiary courts of oyer and terminer, called aſſizes 
nd general goal delivery, is the ſame with the ſuperior 
burt. | 
The court of vice-admiralty, the ſame judge and 
other officers of that court, which ſerve for the pro- 
ince of New-York, ſerve alſo for the colony of Con- 
ecticur, N 
The juſticiary court of admiralty for trial of crimes 
ommitted at ſea conſiſts of judges, ſome from the colony 
t Connecticut, and ſome from the province of New- 
ork, purſuant to the inſtructions from home. 
A juſtice may determine in any caſe not exceeding 40s. 
if land is not concerned; if the judges find that the jury 
have not attended to the evidence, they may cauſe them 
v return to a ſecond and third conſideration, but no more. 
The judges to determine in caſes of law, where the jury 
brings in a non liquet or ſpecial verdict, viz, © if the 
aw be ſo in ſuch a point, then we find for the plaintiff, 
ut if the law be otherways, then we find for the de- 
lendant.“ May appeal from a juſtice to the county court, 
and from thence may review to the next county court, 
Or appeal to the next ſuperior court; trom the review 
to the ſecond county court, may appeal to the next 
luperior court, but without any Teview in the ſuperior 
COUT 5 
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court; but if from the firſt county court he appeal i; 
the ſuperior court, he is admitted to review in the ney 
ſuperior court. In a debt upon bond, bill, or note, for 
a value not exceeding 408. no appeal to be allowed, ar 
if not exceeding 101. no appeal 1s allowed from a county 
court. | 

No appeals are allowed to the king in council. Some 
have gone home by way of complaint at a conſiderahl 
charge, but no relief, excepting in the caſe of John 
Winthrop, Eſq; who procured a declaration of the 
king in council, „ That their law concerning dividing 
land inheritance of an inteſtate was contrary to the lay 
of England, and void :” but in ſubſequent cales thi 
colony have no regard to the declaration. 

The general aſſembly hear writs of error again 
proceedings of the ſuperior court; and in ſome inſtances 
act as a court of chancery. 

Where any other court exceeds their juriſdiction, th: 
judges of the ſuperior court may grant a prohibition 
with the ſame power, as the king's bench in England. 

Sheriffs to be appointed by the governor and counci 
called aſſiſtants, giving ſecurity; in cale of riots or gteu 
oppoſitions in his office, may raife the militia of the 
county, and to be under his command. 

Each county appoints one king's attorney. 

In caſes of account, the court may appoint tht! 
auditors. LO 

In cafes of abatement of a writ, the plaintiff upon 
his paying to the defendant his coſts to that time, ma} 
amend the defect and proceed. No writ ſhall abate for 
circumſtantial miſtake, | | 

In all actions before a juſtice, fix days warning is fe. 
quired; before a county or tuperior court, twelve days. 
Any defendant upon default, paying down to the ad- 
verſe party coſts, may be admitted to the tryal. 

All titles of lands to be tried in the county where tit 

land hes. | GAUTIER 
No perſon to be kept in priſon, where ſufficient _ 
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does appear; where no eſtate appears, the debtor ſhall 
{atisfy the debt by ſervice. 

Fees. For attending the general court, per diem, to 
an aſſiſtant 68. to a repreſentative 48. and 4d. per mile, 
ravelling out; chief juſtice of ſuperior court 128; al- 
ſiſtant judges 9 s; county courts chief judge 7s; juſtices 
of the quorum. 38s; licence to a tavern keeper 38; ac- 
nowledging any inſtrument 6d; to the ſecretary for 

the colony feal 18; to the general aſſembly for every 
petition 11: attornies fees, ſuperior court 88; inferior 
county court 45 z goalers tees, commitment ard dif- 
harge 28; for dieting each priſoner per week 28; to à 
ounty ſurveyor of lands and for his horle, beſides ex- 
bences, 45. per diem. N. B. Thele fees ſeem to be in 

Pills of the emiſſion equal to three and half old ten. of 
New-England common currency, 

Publick houſes of entertainment for each town to 
e nominated in January annually by the magiſtrates, 
elect-men, conſtables and grand jury-men, be approved 
by the next county court, and licenſed by them: 
le houſe-keeper not to ſuffer ſons not of age, or ſer- 
ants, to fit tipling, fine 6s; ſtrangers and foreigners 
xcepted : none to keep company in publick houſes 

Evening next following the Lord's day, or days of faſt; 
ny perſon found in a tavern (ſome exceptions) the 
ight before and the night after the Lord's day, or 
ter nine o'clock in any other night, fine 38; by a 
pecial warrant, houſes may be broke open in ſearching 
lter perſons in taverns; inhabitants not to fit in a 
avern drinking above one hour at a time, excepting 
pon extraordinary occaſtons, fine 6s; tavern hunters 
0 be poſted up at the tavern doors with a prohibition 
t entertaining them upon penalty of 31; no tavern- 
ceper to bring an action tor drink, fold alter two 
gays; none but licenfed houſes to fell ſtrong liquor 
| Quantities exceeding one quart of wine or - ſpirits, 
one gallon of any other liquor, fine 31. firſt offence, 
|. ſecond offence, and ſo doubled every offence-; if not 
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able to pay, to be whipt not leſs than 10, and not e 
ceeding 15 ſtripes every offence. 


In Connecticut (and all over New-England every con 
ſtituted townſhip is a CORPORATION ;) the qualificatig 
for a voter or e is 21 t. and upwards, with; 
freehold rated in the common liſt at 50 8. or perſon; 
eſtate rated at 401. beſides his poll or perſon. Townſhip 
meetings or aſſemblies may make prudential laws or a 
ders, penalty of tranſgreſſion not to exceed 20s, Ton 
ſhip officers to be choſen annually in December, . 
ſelet-men not exceeding ſeven, liſters (aſſeſſors) m 
exceeding nine, &c. all elections to be by a major pn 
of the qualified voters. Town clerks to regiſter mu 
riages, births, and burials. 

No perſon to be admitted an inhabitant of a tom 
but by conſent of the ſelect- men; no ſtranger to reſi: 
exceeding—days without liberty from the ſelect. ma 
and the entertainer finable. A ſtranger continuing alte 
being warned out, fine 10s. per week, or whipt nt 
exceeding ten ſtripes. One year's reſidence qualifies 
perſon for an inhabitant. A ſtranger entertained abo 
tour days, the entertainer ſhall be at the charge if tax 
fick. Vagrants to be ordered from conſtable to cv 
ſtable back to the place they came from; if they retun, 
ſhall be toties quoties whipt not exceeding ten ſtripes. 

Annuaily firſt Monday of March the proprietoritp 
not conſtituted into townſhips, are to meet and chu 
a moderator, clerk, treaſurer, and a committee to mz 
nage affairs in the intervals of their general meeting 
By a major vote computed by intereſt they are to ® 
choſen, and may levy taxes as may be needed. Sui 
cient partition fences to be five foot if rails or wood! 
fences, ſtone fence four ſeet high; or hedges, brools 
ditches, creeks, rivers, in the judgment of the fene 
viewers, equivalent thereto. No perſon to feed his & 
tle in his neighbour's land, as if common field, with 


leave, from 10th April to 0th October. - 
| 8 1 
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Taxes conſiſt in the articles of rates, impoſt, and ex- 
ile. | 
Rates comprehend the poll-tax Every perſon an- 
uaily, at or before September 10, to give in a liſt ot his 
olls and rateable eſtate : thoſe liſts to be returned to the 
encral court in October: perſons to be four-folded who 
Dec out part of their eſtate, or who give in no eſtate ; 
ke liſters may relieve people overcharged, may appeal 
0 ajuſtice and to the ſelect men of the town. Every 
nale perſon from ſixteen to ſeventy æt. to be ſet in the 
it at 18 l. (governor, deputy governor, aſſiſtants, mi- 
iſters of the golpel, preſident and tutors of the colle- 
inte ſchool, ſtudents there, ſchool-maſters and infirm 
xrfons are exeuſedy every OX at 41; each ſteer, cow, or 
eiler of three years and upwards at 3 1; ſteer or heifer 
uso years at 40 8; cach ſteer or heifer of one year 20s. 
ach horſe or mare ol three years old and upwards at 3]. 
{ two years' old 40 8. of one year old 20s. Every 
wine one year old and upwards 20s. Each dwelling- 
vuſe with adjoining land 20 s. per acre; plow and mow- 
ig land in ſome counties 158. in others 10 8. in others 
s. 6 d. per acre z boggy mowing meadow land, 5 s. per 
cre; all upland paſture or mowing 8 s. per acre, Pe- 
ultars to be aſſeſſed by the neareſt town. Veſſels at 15s. 
cr tun. The preſident of Yale college, and all miniſters 
| the goſpel, their elt:tes-in- the towns where they live 
re exempred, All allowed attornies at the law, 50 J. 
pcir faculty; and others higher in proportion to their 
ulineſs, All traders, &c, to be rated for their ſaculties 
t the diſcretion of, the liſters. | r | 
RaTEs. In our American colonies, in aſſeſſing of 
„c, real eſtate, is generally valued at ſeven years in- 
me, which is favourable. In Great-Britain lands are 
Id at twenty to thirty years purchaſe. — 
In Connecticut 1 d. rate, produces 4000 l. to good l. 
ITENCy, n 10 tere | 
IMeosT. There is a high duty upon the exportation 
all timber and jumber to the ntighbouring govern- . 


# 
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ments of Maſſachuſetts, New-York, Rhode-Iſland, a. 
New-Hampſhire; this is deſigned in lieu of a probih 
tion, that after ſome years the colony may not be defi. 
tute of thoſe materials. The impoſt upon tum is ps 
- gallon 1 d. if imported. directly from the Welt Indies g 
ſugar illands, and 2 d. from all other parts; a drawhacx 
is allowed upon its exportation. 


3 — 


All foreign trading veſſels not owned in the colony q 


Clearing, to pay.———powder money to the. nan 
officer. Bo. TT N 

The governor with advice of the council, upon 6 
caſion, by proclamation may for a time prohihit th 
expottativon of grain and other proviſions ; delinquem 
forfeit theſe goods by. an order obtained from a ſpedi 


county court. . 


Exc1sx 3 d. per gallon on all wine and diſtilled |; 
quors ; this 1s applied to defray county charges. The 
county courts to appoint receivers of the exciſe, fees 24 
in the pound. Receivers may agree with the public 
houſes by the year. 

The act regulating maritime affairs extend fron 
2-4, to p. 152, in twenty-ſeven ſections in their l 

ok ; does not contain any thing peculiar, 

By the act for forming and regulating the militia. Tit 
governor to be captain general, the deputy goverid 
lieutenant general : the military companies of the ſever 
townſhips to be formed into 13 regiments of foot, and 
to each regiment of foot, one troop of horſe of 64 men, 
officers included. The field officers of each regiment, 
colonel, lieutenant colonel, and major, to be;appointed 
by the general aſſembly, and commiſſioned by the g- 
vernor. Once in four years to be called together fo! 
regimental exerciſe. All male perſons from 16 to 5 
æt. to attend military muſters, excepting. Indians and 
negroes, ſecretary; juſtices, church officers, members d 
the collegiate ſchool, allowed phyſicians and ſurgeons 
repreſentatives, ſchool · maſters, attornies at aw, a FAR 
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to each griſt mill, ferry men, conſtant herdſmen, con- 
ſtant mariners, ſheriffs, conſtables, and impotent perſons. 
All militia ſiſted” ſoldiers to be provided, Edd bie 28. 
coutrements, with one pound of good" powdef; four 
pound of bullets, and twelve flints. Fo each company of 
. ſoldiers beſides officers, there fall be a capt. a heut. 
Wind four ſerjeants z where 32 ſoldiers, there ſhall be a 
Wicut. enſign, and two ferjeants ; where but 24 ſoldiers 
Where ſhall be two ſerjeants. The companies to'be train- 
cd four times a year, every ſoldier for not appearance 
Wo pay 3s. 
The arms and ammunition of all perſons in the go- 
Nrernment to be viewed on the firſt Monday of May an- 
Wully. Fach trooping horſe freed from rates and im- 
reſſes. Diſorders on training days, may be puniſhed 
by laying neck and heel, riding the wooden horſe, 
Wr 15s. The fines to be applied for colours, drum- 
ers, halberts, banners, ' trumpets, trumpeters, and 
other charges of the company. The colony to pro- 
ide a magazine of powder and ſhot, and the ſelect- 
den of each town to provide military ſtores for their 
owns. i pod: ht. $710 
The ſelect men may appoint watches and wards in 
heir ſeveral towns. NIE INT EO Y OL 
Any perforis may form themſelves into artillery com- 
aries ſo called, for promoting of mihtary-exercites. 
 Deſerters from the king's ſervice fea or fand, fine 201. 


nd halt a year's impriſonment. * go 

The training militia of this colony may -confiſt* of 
bout 1 5,000 men. 1740, at à great ftruggle in the 
lection of a governor, there were about 4000 frètgthen 


ade Row wmsS TS 


oters, J. 


- 
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+ In the houſe of ſentatives of Mafſachuſetts!Bay, in their 
dur nal June 3, 1748, they declare that Connecticut is to, thirds as 
„(meaning in perſons and eſtates, but not in extent of gerritory. 
[Ly Mouth Ind rovince of Main included) as the province of Maſla- 
wietts-Bay. With lubraiſſton, 1 find Connecticut not half ſo big in 
bers and eſtates as Maſlachuſetts- Bay. At times by the Rant 
N 2 aqminitaten 
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No impreſſes of perſons or cattle, but by warratt, 
with a reaſonable. allowance for ſervice, and for damage 
it any happen. 


Their produce, manufactures, trade and navigation, 


Connecticut uſes ſcarce any foreign trade; lately they 
ſend ſome ſmall craft to the Weſt-India iſlands, they 
vent their produce in the neighbouring continent cob. 
nies, Viz. wheat, Indian corn, beaver, pork, butter, 
horſes, and flax. For ſome years they have been en. 
deavouring to raiſe hemp and flax; flax may ſucceed, 
but hemp ſeems to require a ſtronger ſoil and warmer 
climate, it thrives better further ſouth, as in Penſylvs. 
nia; that from the northern parts, does not dreſs { 


adminiſtration of the juriſdiction of Connecticut colony, their tau 
were only 4 J. to 50 I. currency per ann. whereas the poll 
and rates of the Maſſachuſetts-Bay, were at the ſame time per ant, 
about 400,000 Currency. 

1742, by the valuation on Maſſachuſetts-Bay were 41,000 whit 
males taxable for polls; allowing for concealments they may be et 
mated at 50,000 fencibles ; which multiplied by 4 according to Dr. 
Halley's rules, makes 200,000, men, women, and children; and 
in ConneQicut about 100,000 people. In general the neareſt el 
mate that can be made of the people in New-England, is 


Maſſachuſetts-Bay 200,000 


Connecticut 100,000 

Rhode-Iſland 30,000 

New- Hampſhire . 24,000 
354,000 -. 


One fourth part of theſe are 90,00 fencible men, one fifth is 70, % 
ſencible marching men, ſufficient to ſwallow up the French of Ci. 
nada, and Cape-Breton iſlands at a few meals or encounters, 

In political ballances, the number of inhabitants is a grand article. 
In Great-Britain and Ireland are about 10 millons of people, in Franc 
about double that number, in Spain about five millions, accordivg d 
the duke de Riperda's eſtimate, in the ſeven United provinces cal 
Holland, about three millions; but the produce of trade called mo- 
ney, ſometimes implies the inferiority of fencible men, thus the ge- 
neral ballance of trade being in favour of Holland, it becomes dle 
center of exchange for all Europe. 5 

2 a — | "OM kindly, 
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kindly, nor whiten ſo well. The Ruſſia hemp exported 
from the northern parts of Archangel, Narva, Revel, and 
E Riga, is brought down from the ſouthern parts of Ruſſia, 

| Wool, hemp, flax, and iron, are the general materials 
of all our manufactures. The raiſing and manufacturing 
Jof hemp, flax, or any other herba into cordage, cauras, 
and other linen, is a general and great advantage without 
any detriment to our mother country; it may be ſome 
aiſadvantage to our traders to Ruſſia, Germany, and 
Holland; but private lucration ought to give way to a 
Ipablick good. The linen buſineſs employs variety of 
Poeople, pulling the flax, watering of it, breaking, ſwing- 
ing, hackling, ſpinning, weaving, &c. 

Some ycars ſince, the government of Connecticut 
Weſtabliſhed a corporation for commerce, called the New- 
London ſociety; but in the fraudulent humour of theſe 
mes, contrary to the deſign of their inſtitution, they 
| oon began to manufacture printed fociety notes to be 
Inpoſed as a currency: the government in their wonted 
Wrudence declared it a nuſance; theſe bills were for- 
id a currency, and called in at the charge of the ſo- 
ety. 

In all countries the inhabitants may be reduced to 
bree claſſes, 1. Villinage or coatters. 2. Yeomanry or 
mers who improve their own freeholds ; and 3. Gen- 
W'y who live by the rents of their eſtates farmed to 
dthers ; the ſecond ſort is generally our cafe. 

Iriſh potatoes or ſolanum eſculentum tuberoſum,C.B.P, 
much planted in New-England, thrives well, and is of 
od ule; varieties here, are the rough coat, red coat, flat 
Hite, and long white: my taſte prefers the rough coat. 

There is copper ore, in Simſbury hills, about a dozen 


miles 


learned from Mr. Baden, as was hinted before, an ingenious mi- 
r and eſſayer ſent from London a few years ſince by a company of 
ntlemen, to explore New-England for metallick ores and minerals; 

found, 1. Bog and rock iron ore plenty, but not profitable. 
Some lead ore, but ſo intermixed with rock and ſpar, as not to 


N 3 turn 
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miles weſt of Connecticut river; it has been wronohr, ® 
but did not turn to account; at prefent.it fies dormanr * 
For their Wheat and Indian corn; ſee elſewhere; u 
alſo ior their merchantable ſalt pork. "Mi 
Ship building and ſtaves are their chief jumber export. 
+ Wool not ſufficient tor the houſe conſumption of 
the colony. | 
A very conſiderable produce:in the colony of Connetti. 
cut is a ſeminary of learning, or ſchola illuſtris, called 4 6 
collegiate college, and when profeſſors in ſeveral ſciences 


turn to any account. 1, In Simſbury near Connecticut river, there 
were three different companies wrought for copper ore; Mr. Belcher ® 
and Caſwell, they alſo erected a imelting houſe in Boſton, thoſe 
turned to no account, and the affair dropt. 2. Some aſſociated mer. 
chants of Boſton, got a leaſe of ſome adjacent copper mine lands, 
they carried it on with vigour, and ſent quantities of their ore to 
England, the company found the ſcheme turn to no advantage, and 
deſiſted. 3. A company of bites, rented ſome adjoining lands; they 
pretended to find ſome ſhoades, a good ſymptom for veins ; they 
put ſonie of theſe pretended rich ſnoades abo ird of à ſmall loop ; 
this der perhe $3 by contrivance ſunk in Connetticut river; che 
owners did not find it adviſeable to weigh the ore, leſt the fallacy of 4 
the ſhaades might be diſcovered. Schaylers rich copper mines in the 
Jerſies are not much wrought, the owners keep them —— as 01 
1d. There are ſame ſymptoms of copper ore in Attleborough, but 
not explored, In Attleborough there is a magnatick iron ore, it 
ields a red ſhot iron, not good, (ſce vol. I. p. 546.) In Attle- 
Hee Gore is ſome copper ore, but ſo intermixed with the iron rock 
ore, as to render both unprofitable. Om | 
Mr. Baden found ſome alloin ſlate or ſtone; but no vitriol tone or 
pyrites, ſuch as is found both ſides of river Thames in England, 
along the Kentiſh and Eſſex ſhores ; no ſalt ſprings; we have rude, 
which ſerves to mark ſheep, and may ſerve as a ground colour for 
priming, as Spaniſh brown, and black lead in Brimheld, theſe are not 
met ores, but boles or terras; of okers there are none of any! 
value, ſome yellow ker. 2 2 
In New-England, they do not forge bar iron ſufficient for ther 
home conſumption, by bloomeries and refineries ;*they import from 
England, New Vork, Jerſies, Penſylvania, and Maryland. © 
+ England is always jealous of our exporting ſheeps wool to foreign 
market, bu ix may be depended upon, that our New-Bngland wool 
is nor ſufficient for home conſumption ; and we import many woollens 
from Great Britain. Some years 4ince, but not at preſent, lomnowa 
ſhi, ped from Nantucket to France, very {mall quantittes. * 
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re endowed, it will be called an univerſity; this plant 
i vigorous and thriving, under the cultivation of the pre- 
ent preſident, the worthy reverend Mr. Clap. 


dome account of Connecticut college, called Yale college 
th An | in New-Haven. © folk 


Anno 1636, the general aſſembly of Maſſachuſetts- 
Bay (fee vol. I. p. 543.) granted forme money: towards 
ttecting a college or collegiate ſchool in Cambridge near 
Boſton ; the people of Connecticut contributed ſome ſmall 
mater; and after ſome years, becauſe of the diſtance 
and charge, their miniſters and ſome in civil authorit) 
preſented, 1701, a memorial to the genetal aſſembly, 
cefiring that a collegiate ſchool might be erected and en- 
dowed, and propoſed 10 miniſters of 40 æt. and up- 
wards, as, truſtees for ordering the ſame ; ſufvivors to 
ſupply vacancies, ſeven to be a quorum : according]y 
acharter * for this purpoſe was granted October 1701, 
ts appoint officers, make laws, but not repugnant to 
the laws of the civil government, to give degrees, 
poſſeſs lands not exceeding the yearly value, of. 5oot. 
an! other eſtate, and to receive yearly out of: the pub- 
lick treaſury," 100 l. currency F 1 Saybrook was refolved 
upon as a proper place, and + the truſtees choſe Mr. 
Perſon minifter of Killingworth for rector, I and until 
a place could be fitted up in Seabrook, the ſcholars were 
to meet at the reCtor's houſe in Killingworth, where they 
continued till the rector's death, 1707, Mr. Hemming- 
vay, ſince miniſter of Eaſthaven, was the firſt ſcholar 
and ſolus about half a year. Several of the -ttuſtees 
gave books out of their own libraries to . 
for the college; Mr, Lynde of Saybrook gave A8 e 
ad land; major James Fitch of Norwich gave land in 


* 


fhuſetts. Boy. | "(744 4 x 9. | 
+ Equal at the time to about 70 1. terl; fl net) 
+ The rector and 10 truſtces conſtituted the corporation. 


N 4 


wy This charter was Urawh up by Mr.ſecretary Addington of Maſ- 
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Killingley, which were afterwards, 1730, converted ingg 
628 acres in Saliſbury. There was a general conti 
bution throughout the colony. 


Upon rector Pierſon's death, Mr. Andrews of Milfor! 
was cholen pro tempore until they could procure a ref. 
dent rector, and the ſenior claſs was removed to Milford, 
the others to Saybrook under the cate of two tutrs; 
they boarded at private houſes, and went to ſchool at 
their tutors chambers under the inſpection of Mr. Buck: 
ingham of Seabrook, one of the truſtees, and continue 
in this ſtate about ſeven years; in this ſpace of time ſun- 
dry donations of valuable books were made to the library, 
particularly by Sir John Davie of Groton upon his reco- 
very of the family honours and eſtate in England. The 
greateſt donation of books was from the generoſity and 
procurement of Jeremiah Dummer, Elq; agent in Lon. 
don, ann. 1714, he ſent over above 800 volumes of ve 
luable books, whereof about 120 volumes at his own 
coſt, and the-reſt by procurements from Sir Iſaac Newton, 
Sir Richard Blackmore, Sir Richard Steel, Dr. Burner, 
Dr, Woodward, Dr. Halley, Dr. Bentley, Dr. Kennet, Us. 
Calamy, Dr. Edwards, Mr. Henry, Mr. Whifton, &. 
governor Yale of the Eaſt-India company, ſent 300 vo- 
lames : but a great part of this valuable library was lol 


in a tumult upon the removal of the library from Sa. 


brook. + | 

There were diviſions concerning a fixed ſituation for 
the college, and in the mean while, 1718, it was agree! 
that the ſtudents might go where they ſaw cauſe to 0 
inſtructed: the greater part went to Wethersfield unce: 
the inſtruction ot Mr, Eliſha Williams, afterwards recto!, 
fome remained at Seabrogk under the tuition of Mr. bait 
and Mr. Ruſſcl. 8 99 5 . 


1716, the majority of the truſtees voted a convenien: 
college and rector's houſe to be erected in New-Haven, 
winch was effected accorcingly, but with much .Oppoit 
tion and confuſion from the northern and caters par 
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of the colony; * the truſtees notwithſtanding held 
their firſt commencement. at New-Haven in September 


n 8 
Ihe foreſaid Elihu Vale, Eſq; an Eaſt-India merchant, 
from his correſpondence with Mr. Saltonſtal .governor 
of Connecticut, beſtowed in the whole, 1001. ſterl. in 
three hundred volumes of books, and about 400 l. 
terl, in effects, and by will deſigned 5001. ſterl. more, 
but this was never accompliſhed; 1718 Mr. Dummer 
ent more books value 30 J.; and Jahaleal Brentan, Eſq; 
of Newport, Rhode-Iſland, gave 501. ſterl. The college 
building was raiſed October 3, 1717, 170 feet long, 21 
feet wide, and three ſtorics high; coſt about 1030 l. ſterl. 
contained above 50 ſtudies, beſides the hall, library, 
and kitchen. September 12, 1718, there was a ſplendid 
commencement, and the truſtees gave it the name of 
Yale college, and ſent a letter of thanks to Ar. Yale tour 
his generolity to the colony, and letters. of thanks to 
Mr. Dummer, and general Nicholion, for their donations 
of books. In December following, upon removing of 
tie books from Saybrook, there happened a tumult, 
about 250 of the moſt valuable books, and ſundry papers 
o importance, were conveyed away by unknown hands, 
anc! never could be recovered. 

1719, the truſtees choſe Mr, Cutler, miniſter of 
Stratford, to be a reſident rector, and for his accommo- 
dation a rector's houſe was built 1722, coſt by ſubſcrip- 
don, 35 J. by impolt upon rum, 115 l. and ſome part 
out of Mr. Yale's donations by ſale of lands 120 l. and by 
a general contribution 33 ll. | 

1722, at the commencement he declared himſelf to be 
ot the church of England, and deſigned for epiſcopal ot- 
ces, which by going to England he obtained with a D. D. 
at preſent he is a miſſionary in Boſton. The college con- 


* The affair was referred to the general. aſſembly 117, the upper 
bog lower houſe differed, and the referenge dropt. N. B. laft year 
e were ſcholars reſiding at New-Haven 133 at Wether:held 14, 
a Saybrouk only 4. F PP. MPSA "& * | 
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tinued without a reſident rector four years, the foreſad 
Mr. Andrews performed this office at their commence; 
ments. ; V(10109 Asti! ou; 

1723,' the general aſſembly gave to the college 2 
additional explanatory charter, + viz. that a truſtee 
might reſign at pleaſure; that ſeven truſtces ſhould be 3 
quorum and to act by a majority, that a miniſter of 4g 
æt. might be choſen a truſtee, and that the rector ſhould 
be a truſtee ex officio. 10 110 

Mr. Daniel Turner of London ſent them a collection of 
valuable books, 28 volumes in phyſick and ſurgery; the 
college conferred upon him a diploma ot M. D. ä 

1725, September 29, the truſtees choſe Mr. Eliſta 
Y1:hams miniſter of Newington pariſh in Wethersfield a 
rector, and upon giving his conſent to the confeſſion of 
{ith and rules of church diſcipline agreed upon by the 
churches of the colony of Connecticut, he was initalled 
rector by the truſtees; he reformed the college very 
much, and advanced uſeful and polite literature. 

In October, 1732, the general aſſembly granted to 
the college 1500 acres of land, being 300 acres in each of 
the new towns of Norfolk, Canaan, Goſhen, Cornyal, 
and Kent: which after ſome years may be valuable. 

1732, the rev. Dr. George Berkley dean of Derry, 
(late) biſhop of Cloyne in Ireland, came over to found an 
epiſcopal college in the continent of North-America, ot 
the Britiſh Weſt- India iflands; he reſided: ſome time at 
Newport of Rhode-Iſland, and [purchaſed a country 
ſeat with about 96 acres of land. For certain reaſons 
be gave over his deſign of ereCting an epiſcopal college, 
and returned to England; although there was ſomething 
peculiar in his manner, he was a . gentleman of genera 
learning, and of a generous. diſpoſition to propagate tit 
ſame among mankind; he was a good judge of tit 
world, and of all our colonies and ſeminaries of lrary 
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It is ſaid to be drawn up by governor Saltonſta. 

At the firſt founding of this college, it was ordered. that where 30 
ſpecial proviſion was made by the truitees, the laws of Harvard col. 
lege in che province of Maſſachuſetts- Bay ſhould be their rule. * 
Wy 
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zo; (the epiſcopal college of Williamſburg in Virginia 
not excepted,) he gave the preference to the college of 
Connecticut, a laudable colony; he gave his farm in 
Mode- Iſland to this college; the income to be premiums 
om time to time for the beſt Greck and Latin ſcholars 
in the judgment of the preſident and ſenior epiſcopal 
miſſionary of the: colony; this has been ſome incite- 
ment to excel in the claſſicks. He gave them a fine 
collection of books of near 1000 volumes, whereof 260 
were fölio's, 400 1. ſterl. value. Theſe donations were 
made partly out of the dean's own eſtate, but principally 
out of the monies put into his hands for founding the 
epiſcopal college. 
Rector Williams, by reaſon of indiſpoſitions, October 31, 
1739, reſigned, returned to his own eſtate in Wethersfield, 
and was employed in a civil and military capacity. The 
reverend, learned, worthy, and mathematically ingeni- 
ous Mr. Thomas Clap, miniſter of Windham, ſucceeded 
and in April 1740, gave his aſſent to the Seabrook ar- 
tices 1708, of faith and diſcipline; he had been 14 
years miniſter of Windham, he was inſtalled rector: his 
brit eſſay was to form a new body of laws, and to place 
the books of the library in a proper diſtinct order, to be 
with facility come at; this catalogue 1s printed. 
1742, the general afſembly augmented the annual 
grant to the college, whereby they were enabled to ſup- 
port three tutors and a rector, (formerly one tutor carried 
on two claſſes) the preſident requires conſiderable encou- 
ragement, as he is obliged to perform the office of preſi- 
dent, profeſſor of divinity, profeſſor of mathematicks, 
ud of A tutor in ordinary. G2 
1744, Anthony: Nougier of Fairfield, by will left to 
the college 2 1; terl. to be put to intereſt. 
The aſſembly as petitioned by the truſtees, for a 
nen and more perfect charter, whereby the college was 
to be incorporated by the name of the preſident and 
(ellows (not truſtees) of Tale college in New-Haven. 
lis was approved of by the name of an act ſor tlie 
more 
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more full and compleat eſtabliſhment of Yale college, & 
dated May 9, 1745, it is ordained,” 1. That + Thom 
Clap, Samuel Whitman, Jared Eliot, Ebenezer Wi 
liams, Jonathan Marſh, Samuel Cooke, Samuel Why 
tleſey, Joleph Noyes, Anthony Stoddard, Benjamin Loft 
and Daniel Wadſworth, are a body corporate and politick 
by the name oſ the - preſident and fellows of Yale c 
lege in New- Haven, with ſucceſſion. 2. All forms 
donations to this collegiate ſchool, though in varioy 
expreſſions, are confirmed and veſted in the ſaid preſident 
and fellows, with ſucceſſion. 3. That the foreſaid preſ 
dent and fellows ſhall continue during life, or until the 
reſign, or are diſplaced. 4. There ſhall be a gener 
meeting of the preſident and fellows annually ſecond 
Wednelday of September, the major vote of the mem- 
bers preſent ſhall be definitive; in cafe of an equivote, 
the preſident ſhall have a caſting vote. 5. The preſident 
and fellows, fix at leaſt, concurring, may remove and 
appoint in their room a preſident and fellows, a clerk, 
treaſurer, tutors, profeſſors, ſteward, and other neceſſary 
ſervants. 6. That the preſident, fellows, tutors, profel- 
ſors, and all other officers, before they enter upon the ex 
ecution of their office, ſhall publickly take the oaths, 
and ſubſcribe the declaration appointed, 1 Georgii I. 
The corporation may appoint from time to time regula 
tions not repugnant to the laws of England or of the co 
lony, but may be diſallowed by the general aſſembly. 8. 
The corporation may confer degrees as in other co. 
leges. 9. All eftates belonging to the college, (if rea, 
not excceding the value of 500 l. flerl. per ann.) al 
members and reſident officers of the college, tufbrs and 
ſtudents, are exempted from rates, military ſervice, 


+ This is an ingenious gentleman, mathematically learned; 2t 
this time, 17,0, contriving ſome compendiums and other 1mprovemens 
in aſtronomical calculations. Many of the ſtudents (ſtudents in collegr 
about 80) are expert in aſtronomical calculations, from the ſolid g 
2 and in huction of the worthy Mr, Clap, a credit to the co. 
ony. 
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corking upon the high ways, &c. 10. A grant of 100 l. 
rroclamation money annually during the pleaſure of the 
mbly. 301 

= Philip Livingſton, Eſq; of the king's council 
if New-York, as he had four ſons educated in this col- 
ke, gave 200 |. currency, to begin a foundation for a 
woteſfor of divinity, to be called Livingſtonian profeſſor 
of divinity. 

1746, Mr. Samuel Lambert of New-London, merchant 
or dealer, left ſome lands to the college, but from ſome 
atricacies in his affairs, they turned to no great account, 
acepting about 100 acres in Wallingford, and 62 acres 
n New-Haven. 1 | | 
There were a great many ſmaller donations from 
ime to time, which in a ſummary are not to be enu- 
merated, and for the ſame reaſons I am obliged to omit 
the liſts, from the foundation to this time, of the ſuc- 
ſive rectors or preſidents, truſtees, treaſurers and 
utors. 

1748, upon a motion of the preſident, the general 
iſembly ordered a new college to be built at a publick 
dlony charge, 100 feet long, and 40 feet wide, 8 
- on a floor, 3 ſtories high, beſides garrets and 
ellars, 


The regulations as to the degrees of batchelors and 
alters are the ſame as in Harvard college of the pro- 
ince of Maſſachuſetts-Bay, fee vol. II. p. 546. 

This college at New-Haven thrives much; in Sept. 
149, there commenced 11 maſters and 23 batchelors; 
Cambridge in Maſſachuſetts-Bay, July 1749, there 
vmmenced only 9 maſters and 22 batchelors, though a 
lege of much longer ſtanding, and in a large govern- 
ent; at that time it was obſeryed by many, that 
very thing in the province of Maſſachuſetts-Bay was 
pon the decline, attributed to the late bad civil admini- 
LON, ,.. IRS, | yer 
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Mountains and Rivers. 


Connecticut is generally broken land, that is, hills ay 
dales, but well watered. Simſbury or the copper min 
hills are their higheſt lands, but not fertile, as it is fo 
of all metallick ore hills, | te, | 

The noted rivers and runs of water in Connecticu 
are, 1. Thoſe which fall into Thames river or New-Ly 
don long creek. 2. Connecticut river with its branches 
3. Houſatonick river with its branches, which at Strat: 
tord falls into Long-Iſland ſound. Paukatuke river which 
divides Rhode- Iſland colony from Connecticut colony, and 
Byram river which divides Connecticut colony from t 
province of New-York, are of no conſideration. 4 Upan 
the Long Iſland found is a range of townſhips. 


1. Thames river is a long navigable creek of- about 
14 miles, the head of it is in Norwich; this is the 
barcadier for the eaſterly parts of Connecticut, and-in 
time may be the principal trading place of the colony; 
at preſent the townſhip of- Norwich pays the higheſt tax 
of any townſhip in the colony, and conſiſts of hve 
or {ix pariſhes. From Connecticut river to the eaten 
boundary of the colony, is an extraordinary well watere! 
country, conſiſting of two principal rivers and their 
branchings, which fall into the bottom of this ereeł in 
Norwich, theſe two rivers are Satucket and higher Wilen. 
antick, and Quenebaug. Quenebaug riſes in Brimfel, 
paſſes through Sturbridge, and Dudley in the province o 
Maſſachuſetts-Bay, thence in the colony of Connecticut i 
divides Pomfret from Killingley, Canterbury from Plan. 
field, and in Norwich falls into Sakatuke river which di 
charges into Thames river or creek: this river from Brim: 
field of Maſſachuſetts-Bay, in its courſe in Thompſonparih 
of Killingley of Connetticur receives French river iran 
Leiceſter and Oxford, and further in Killingley receives five 
mile river, whereof Honeycomb Brook comes from 
glaſs, and Muddy Brook from Woodſtock, next W 
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cok from Pomfret, Mouſaſhop river from Valington, 
rouland's brook in Canterbury, and many other runs of 
vater too minute to be mentioned: Quenebaug river falls 
into datucket river a few miles before it diſcharges into the 
tid creek. Satucket river where it originates in Brimfield 
«called Willemantick river, and in Stafford of Connecti- 
aut receives ſeveral {mall runs of water, it divides Toland 
om Willington, and Coventry from Mansfield; in Wind- 
ham (where it is called Windham river) it receives in its 
weſtern ſide Scagungamog river and Hope river, on its 
veſtern ſide it receives Manchoag river which had re- 
ceived Fenton river, and higher had received in Aſhford 
Bigelow: river, Still river and Bungea river from Union 
nd Woodſtock in Norwich it received Quenebaug river, 
35 above. | | | 

2. Connecticut river with its branches and townſhips 


upon the river, its branches are enumerated, vol. I. p. 459, 
cc. in the ſeftion-of Maſſachuſetts-Bay. 


3. Houſatonick, Weſtenhock, or Stratford river, ſee 
vol. I. p. 456. 


4 Upon the Long-Iland ſound is a delightful and 
profitable range of good townſhips, the glory of all our 
American plantations, Stonington, Groton, New-London, 
Lyme, Saybrook, Killingiworth, Guilford, Brentford, 
New-Haven, Milford, Stratford, Fairfield, Norwalk, 
*amford, and Greenwich. 


As the governors are annually elective, that is, very 
variable, 1 ſhall not mention ſuch temporary matters; 
only obſerve, that the Winthrop family has for many 
years been the moſt noted in Ne- England: Mr. Win- 
"0p was the firſt reſident governor of Maſſachuſetts- Bay, 
his lon. John Winthrop, Eſqʒ procured the preſent char- 
ter ot Connecticut colony, and was their charter or firſt 
oernor, and afterwards their elective goyernor for 
many 
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many years; this man's ſon John was ſucceſſively 
vernor for many years, he died xt. 69, November 2, 
1707, was born in Ipſwich of New-England 1639 
Gurdon Saltonſtal, a worthy man, a congregationaif 
preacher, was elected in his room, and was with g00 
content ſucceſſive governor, elected for many years d 
death, October 1724, was ſucceeded by Joſeph Talc 
Elſa; &c. 

8 I refer to the appendix; at preſent only 
obſerve, that the 28,0001. ſterl. reimburſement, an 
rates of ſeven pence per annum, will cancel all their Paper 
currency, in two or three years. F 


In New-England, we are ſtill in confuſion as to our paper curren, 
cies ; , governor Sh—y's precipitate ſcheme of 1749, has had a hal 
effect, nothing could be raſher excepting the Cape- Breton expedition, 
where the chance againſt us was vaſtly great, but beyond all human 
probability ſucceſsful; the unexpected intervention of ſome bu 
men of war under the direction of Mr. Warren, alleviates the mn. 
culouſneſs of the affair; it pecculated and depopulated New-Englnd, 
occaſioned near one million ſterling additional national debt to the 
kingdom of Great-Britain, and finally was reſtored to the French ina 
better ſtate than ſtatu quo. Perhaps the Ch Co ſettlement in No. 
va-Scotia as a barricr againſt the Canada and Cape Breton French 
with their Indians, at preient carried on with much yigour, may tun 
to the ſame bad account as G—gia (which Gop forbid) ſaid to be : 
barrier againſt our ſouthern enemies the Spaniards, and their Indians 
Myſteries of ſtate I do not pretend to explore or explain, quz lupn 
mos non ad nos; the ſoil adjacent to Ch—Qo. is ſo irrecoverably bac, 
it can never be a PLANTATION ; it may anſwer as a good fiſhing village 
or may, as a place of arms, be ſupported at a great charge: I do us 
ſay this was a political amuſement, to divert people (by giving then 
ſomething to play with in their imaginations) from N e fur 
render of Cape-Breton without any equivalent to the Britiſh nation, 
not ſo much as an explicit confirmation of the ceſſion of Nova - Sc 
or L*Accadie. ; I 
That New-England is ſtill in confuſion, appears, 1. By the aflen- 
bly of Maſſachuſetts-Bay being perhaps obliged. to diſpenſe with an« 
of their own, confirmed by 7 king in council, and to prolong 
time for cancelling their province bills: the generality of the te 
ſponſible merchants of Rhode - Iſland, though they have always decli 
red againſt multiplying of a depreciating currency, in a memorial (0 
the general aſſembly of Rhode-[fand, tay, though the act Decemte 
174* 
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7 ſhall here inſert abſtracts of ſome of their laws ex- 
emplary, natural, plain, and conciſe, adapted to plan- 


tations. 


In the late authoritative reviſal (1750) of their mu- 
nicipal laws; the introductory law or act, is, in the 
manner of a magna charta, ſecuring the general privi- 
leges of his majeſty's ſubjects in the colony, in theſe 
words, * Be it enacted, &c. that no man's life ſhall 
de taken away, no man's honour or good name ſhall 
be ſtained, no man's perſon ſhall be arreſted, reſtrained, 
baniſhed, diſmembered, or otherwiſe puniſhed ; no man 
ſhall be deprived of his wife and children; no man's 
goods or eltate ſhall be taken away from him, nor any 
ways indamaged under the colour of law, or countenance 
of authority; unleſs it be by virtue or equity of ſome 
expreſs law of the colony warranting the ſame, eſtabliſhed 
by the general court, and ſufficiently publiſhed. In 
cale of defect of ſuch laws in any particular caſe, by 


ſome clear and plain rule warranted by the word of 
God, 


All his majeſty's ſubjects within this colony, whether 
they be inhabitants or not, ſhall enjoy the ſame juſtice and 
law, that is general for the colony, in all caſes proper for 
civil authority, and courts of judicature in the fame ; 
and that without partiality or delay. 

That no man's perſon ſhall be reſtrained or imprifoned 


1743 of Maſſachuſetts-Bay for drawing in their publick bills of credit, 
Was in a too violent and haſty manner. 2. The colony of Rhode- 
Iſland this ſpring, 1751, have emitted 100,0001. currency with a 
greater intereſt and to be cancelled after ten years; this is a ſtep 
towards reformation. 

Connecticut continues honeſt. New-Hampſhire always inclinable 
to a depreciating fraudulent paper currency, from a difference be- 
tween their governor and houſe of repreſentatives, forme:ly men- 
tioned vol. II. p. 34, have had no legiſlative capacity for ſome time, 
ene COnſequent y incapable of augmenting their paper currency, much 
ay detriment of their governor, who by conſenting to ſuch emiſ- 

e. Might have obtained an addition to his ſalary. 
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men of war under the direction of Mr. Warren, alleviates the mn. 


or may, as a place of arms, be ſupported at a great charge: I do n 
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many years; this man's ſon John was ſucceſtively 
vernor for many years, he died at. 69, Novernher * 
170%, was born in Ipſwich of New-England 1648, 
Gurdon Saltonſtal, a worthy man, a congregation; 
preacher, was elected in his room, and was with au 
content ſucceſſive governor, elected for many years ti 
death, October 1724, was ſucceeded by Joſeph Talcy 
Ela; &c. 

Currencies, I refer to the appendix; at preſent only 
obſerve, that the 28,0001]. ſterl. reimburſement, an 


0 


rates of ſeven pence per annum, will cancel all their Paper 
currency, in two or three years. f 


In New-England, we are ſtill in confuſion as to our paper curren, 
cies; governor Sh—y's precipitate ſcheme of 1740, has had a ha 
effect, nothing could be raſher excepting the Cape- Breton expedition, 
where the chance againſt us was vaſtly great, but beyond all human 
probability ſucceſsful; the unexpected intervention of ſome biin 


culouſneſs of the affair; it pecculated and depopulated New-Enclznd, 
occaſioned near one million ſterling additional national debt to the 
kingdom of Great-Britain, and finally was reſtored to the French in: 
better ſtate than ſtatu quo. Perhaps the Ch—&o ſettlement in No. 
va-Scotia as a barricr againſt the Canada and Cape Breton Freud 
with their Indian”, at preient carried on with much vigour, may tun 
to the ſame bad account as G—g1ia (which Gop fotbid) ſaid to be : 
barrier againſt our ſouthern enemies the Spaniards, and their Indiars 
Myſteries of ſtate I do not pretend to explore or explain, quz ſupn 
mos non ad nos; the ſoil adjacent to Ch—Qo is ſo irrecoverably ba, 
it can never be a PLANTATION ; it may anſwer as a good fiſhing village 


ſay this was a political amuſement, to divert people (by giving then 
ſomething to play with in their imaginations) from . ſu. 
render of Cape- Breton without any equivalent to the Britiſh nation, 
not ſo much as an explicit confirmation of the ceſſion of Nova-Scoua, 
or L'Accadie. 

That New-England is ſtill in confuſion, appears, 1. By the aflem- 
bly of Maſſachuſetts-Bay being perhaps obliged to diſpenſe with an 
of their own, contirmed by the king in council, and to prolong tie 
tune for cancelling their province bills : the generality of the le. 
ſponſible merchants of Rhode Iſland, though they have always decii 
red againſt multiplying of a depreciating currency, in a memorial 0 
the general aſſembly of Rhede- Iſtand, ian, though the act Decembe 
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[ ſhall here inſert abſtracts of ſome of their laws ex- 
emplary, natural, plain, and conciſe, adapted to plan- 


tations. 


In the late authoritative reviſal (1750) of their mu- 
nicipal laws; the introductory law or act, 1s, in the 
manner of a magna charta, ſccuring the general privi- 
leges of his majeſty's ſubjects in the colony, in theſe 
words, Be it enacted, &c. that no man's life ſhall 
be taken away, no man's honour or good name ſhall 
be ſtained, no man's perſon ſhall be arreſted, reſtrained, 
baniſhed, diſmembered, or otherwiſe puniſhed ; no man 
ſhall be deprived of his wife and children; no man's 
goods or eſtate ſhall be taken away from him, nor any 
ways indamaged under the colour of law, or countenance 
of authority; unleſs it be by virtue or equity of ſome 
expreſs law of the colony warranting the ſame, eſtabliſhed 
by the general court, and ſufficiently publiſhed. In 
caſe of defect of ſuch laws in any particular caſe, by 


ſome clear and plain rule warranted by the word of 
God, 


All his majeſty's ſubjects within this colony, whether 
they be inhabitants or not, ſhall enjoy the ſame juſtice and 
law, that is general for the colony, in all cafes proper for 
civil authority, and courts of judicature in the fame ; 
and that without partiality or delay. 

That no man's perſon ſhall be reſtrained or impriſoned 


1743 of Maſſachuſetts-Bay for drawing in their publick bills of credit, 
vas in a too violent and haſty manner. 2. The colony of Rhode- 
Iſland this ſpring, 1751, have emitted 100,0001. currency with a 
greater intereſt and to be cancelled after ten years; this is a ſtep 
towards reformation, 

Connecticut continues honeſt. New-Hampſhire always inclinable 
to a depreciating fraudulent paper currency, from a difference be- 
"cen their governor and houſe of repreſentatives, forme:ly men- 
toned vol. II. p. 34, have had no legiſlative capacity for ſome time, 
and conſequently incapable of augmenting their paper currency, much 
to the detriment of their governor, who by conſenting to ſuch emil- 


us, might have obtained an addition to his ſalary. 


Ver. II. O by 
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by any authority whatſoever, before the law hath ſen. 
tenced him thereunto; if he can and will give or put in | 
ſufficient ſecurity, bail or mainprize for his appearance 
and good behaviour in the mean time, unleſs it be for 
capital crimes, contempt in open court, or in ſuch cafe; 
where ſome expreſs law doth allow or order the ſame, 


No perſon, except in his own caſe, other than a qua. | 
lified attorney, is allowed to plead at the bar: in caſes 
not exceeding 5 1. one attorney only is allowed : in larger 
caſes, two attornics and no more. 25 

Each town ſhall have a peculiar brand for their horſe; 
on the near or left ſhoulder. 

All caſks ſhall be of the London aſſize, viz. buts, 126 
gallons, puncheons, 84 gallons, hogſheads, 63 gallons, 
tierces, 42 gallons, barrels 31 and half gallons. 

Miller's allowance for grinding per buſhel, three quarts 
Indian corn, two quarts other grain, one quart malt. 

Every town to have a ſcaler of weights and meaſures, 

In Connecticut, as generally among the congregation- 
aliſts of New-England, according to the jewiſh manner, 
they begin and end the Lord's day at the ſetting of the 
ſun. 

Here are about 1 50 eſtabliſhed miniſters called preſby- 
terians, congregationaliſts, and conſociated z beſides con- 
{cientious diflenters, ſaid not to be eſtabliſhed but tole- 
rated. In ſome townſhips are many pariſhes or precindts. 

In all our colonies voluntary aſſociations (moſt of 
which may afterwards be confirmed or incorporated by 
provincial or colony charters) towards academies and 
libraries, ought to be encouraged. ? 

The civilizing and chriſtianizing of the Indians was one 
great and proteſſed condition in all our royal grants. 


Ido not endeavour a ſtrict pedantick narration ; but 
though in a common place manner, I ſhall oblcrve 
ſome method. 12 | 

Common intereſt is 6 per cent per ann. letting of 
cattle and maritime affairs excepted, 

n 
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jn all our plantations, colonies, and provinces ; they 
bound with civil and military titles of judges, ſquires, 
clonels, majors, and captains; gratifications tor being 
o a governor's party, or by a pecuniary intereſt, 

By an act of the aſſembly of Connecticut, in building 
of yollels, no timbers or plank to be allowed other 
an white oak and rock oak, except for the deck and 
ceiling. 

In Ne- England, particularly in Maſſachuſetts-Bay, it 
's not only the depreciating of the currencies by enor- 
mous paper credit emiſſions called money, but the 
ſcarcity of labourers from vaſt expeditions unprontable 
and ruinous to the colonies. In manufactures, our labour 
is ſo dear, that we cannot afford our goods any where at 
market, ſo cheap as other plantations or countries may. 
[tis not ſcarcity of proviſion or depreciations only, but 
chiefly ſcarcity of labourers and conſequently advance 
of labour: that in bricks, where the difference is only 
in labour, about 40 years ſince they were ſold at one 
piece of 8 per thouſand, at preſent they are ſold at three 
pieces of 8. 


Concerning the Tenure or LAN DS. All grants of 
colony lands by the general aſſembly ſhall be according 
to the moſt free tenure of Eaſt-Greenwich in the county 
of Kent in England, conform to our charter grant. All 
townihips, and farms, to particular perſons, ſhall be 
from the general aſſembly by patent ſigned by the gover- 
nor and ſecretary with the colony ſeal. Titie of lands ro 
be tried in the county where the lands lay. All eſtates 
or miniſtry, ſchools, and charitable uſes, are irce from 
Payment of rates, 

| Three freeholders appointed by the court of probates to 
Civic real eſtate among legatees or heirs of inteſtates. 
No Indian title without the approbation of the general 
adembly to be pleadable. Proprietors having lolt their 
dba, three frecholders appointed and ſworn by a 
11:9 of the peace, may ſet up and fix the bounds, but 

Q 2 with 
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with appeal. In deviſe of real eſtate, wills to be wir. 
neſſed by three perſons in the prefence of the teſtator; 
Guardians to minors with ſome perſons appointed by the 
court of probate may divide lands with the ſurvivine 
partners. Lands held in partnerſhip to be divided by a 
writ of partition. Perſons preſuming to ſell Indian rights 
of lands not confirmed by the general court, fine 501 
and the perſons wronged by ſuch ſales to recover treble 
damages. All grants and diviſions of lands heretofore 
made by ancient cuſtom of town-meetings ſhall be good 
and valid though without conſent of the proprietor 
act May 9, 1723 Hereafter undivided common lands 
ſhall belong to the proprietors excluſive of other inhabi. 
tants, which proprietors may have their own meetings 
to manage ſuch undivided lands. Sales of lands deviſed 
to be fold by executors, ſhall be good and valid, though 
ſome of the executors do not join in the ſale. Five 
proprietors of undivided lands may obtain a meeting to 
be called by a juſtice's warrant. All eſtates though 
accruing by wife, formerly told by the huſband alone, 
(act bears date Oct. 10, 1723) the deeds ſhall be valid, 
but for the future no ſuch deed ſhall be valid without 
the wife's conſent by hand and ſeal. Proprietors cf 
land in common, may make rates to defray neceſſary 
charges. By an act of parliament 1732, in any actions 
in the plantations, when one of the parties plaintiff or 
defendant reſides in Great-Britain, evidences to prove 
any matter or thing, may he taken in Great-Britan 
before any chief magiſtrates where the party relices, 
| which certified and tranſmitted, ſhall be good as if done 
| viva voce in open court in the plantations z and all 
f houſes, lands, negroes, and other hereditaments, As by 
. the laws of England, ſhall in the plantations be liable to 
ſatisſy debts: where an adminiſtrator makes it appear, 
that the deccaſed's perfonal eſtate is not ſufficient to r 
risfy the debts, the aſſembly may direct his real eſtate to 
be Told towards paying of his debts. Partition of lands 


q not to be valid till ſurveyed and recorded. No ccd 
rea 
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eil eſtate is compleat until it be ſigned, ſealed, witneſſed, 
acknowledged and recorded. 


No lands to be bought of Indians without conſent of 
the general aſſembly. + No Indian to be ſued for debt. 
No indenture for ſervice made by an Indian, ſhall he va- 
id, unleſs acknowledged before authority. 


Debtors. Any book debt not accounted for with the 
original debtor in ſeven years, ſhall not be pleadable 
after the debtor's death. 

Upon execution iſſued, the ſheriff ſnall at the uſual 
place of the debtor's abode demand the debt; upon non- 
payment he ſhall levy the execution upon the moveables 
(neceſſary apparel, houſhold ſtuff, tools, and arms ex- 
cepted) and ſet up a liſt of ſaid goods upon the town 
polt, to be ſold by out-cry after twenty days. In want 
of goods, and upon the creditor's refuſing lands, the 
debtor's body may be ſeized. May levy execution up- 
on real eſtate valued by appraiſers. All executions are 
returnable 1n ſixty days, or to the next court. 

Debtors committed to ail, ſwearing that they have 
not eſtate to the value of five pounds, ſhall be ſubſiſted 
by the creditors at a certain rate. Debtors and felons to 
be kept ſeparate. The county ſheriffs to have the cu- 
ltody of the jails. 

As to abſent or abſconding debtors, if no eſtate is to 
be found, the debtor's agent, or uſual place of abode, 
may be ſerved with a writ ; if no debtor nor agent ap- 
pear, the writ may be continued to next court, and it 
need be to one court further, and then judgment to be 
rendered for the plaintiff, and execution granted upon 
tie debtor's effects wherever found: perſons conceal- 


The aſſembly 1722, confirmed a, purchaſe made fix or ſeven 
years ſince from the Mohagan Indians upon the Mohagan hills, part 
ot their reſerved lands, to governor Saltonſtal, major Livingſton, 


IO, Rogers, and Bradſhaw ; this was conſtituted the north pariſn 
ot New-London. 
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ing the goods of abſconding or abſent debtors, are liabe 
to ſatisfy the debt ſued for. 

No writ of error ſhall be brought for the reverſal g 
any judgment alter the ſpace of three years, and no tc. 
view upon a writ of error. 

The eſtates of deceaſed inſolvent debtors to be ift;. 
buted in equal proportions to the creditors , debts 9 
the government, ſickneſs, and general charges being 
firlt paid; ſaving to the widow (if any) her houſh|| 
goods and dower during her lite, and upon her dex 
to be diſtributed among the creditors. A certain time 
allowed tor receiving claims, the commiſſioners to be ap- 
pointed by the judge of probates: creditors not bringing 
in their claims during that certain time allowed, are fo 
ever excluded. 

No action to be brought for bill, bond, or note, bur 
within the ſpace of ſeventeen years. No action ot trel. 
pals or defamation (fine for detamation not to exceed ten 
pounds) but within three years. 

Any debtor in a debt not exceeding 20 l. may cone! 
judgment before a ſingle juſtice. 


- Criminal affairs. The governor, deputy governor, or 
three aſſiſtants, may reprieve a condemned malefactor to 
next general court or aſſembly. 

The capital crimes are conſpiracy againſt the cotony, 
rape, beſtiality, ſodomy, falſe-witneſs in caſes of lite anc 
death, wilfully firing houſes, disfiguring, or diſmember 
ing the private parts, and wilful murder, blaſphemy. 
Deiſm, firſt offence incapacity of any employment, . 
cond offence outlawed. | 

All complaints and preſentments, to be made within 
1 one year after the offence is committed, excepting 1 
is capital crimes ;z diſmembering is baniſhment, and tac, 
1 exceeding ten ſhillings. , | 

4 All fines impoſed by the general court or affemol), 
I and by the ſuperior court, belong to the colony Ut 
ry; impoſed by the county court, belong to the 
5 COUnty 
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county treaſury ; impoſed by an aſſiſtant or juſtice, be- 
longing to the townſhip treaſuries. 

Tavern offences, ſee the paragraph of exciſe. 

A bill of divorce and liberty to marry again, may be 
granted by the ſuperior courts, in caſes of adultery, 
fraudulent contract, wilful deſertion for three years, or 
ſeven years abſence not heard of. 

Single perſons committing fornication to be fined 338. 
or whipped, not exceeding ten ſtripes ; anti-nuptial forni- 
cation only half penalty. 

Every perſon playing at dice, cards, or tables, 
fine 208. 


Forgery. Three days publick pillory, double dama- 
ges to the injured party, and incapable of being an evi- 
dence in law. The form of their oath is, You ſwear by 
the the name of the ever-living God. 

All kind of delinquents to pay the charge of preſen- 
tation, guilty or not guilty. 


Perjury 201. fine, and ſix months impriſonment ; if 
unable to pay his fine, ſhall fit in the pillory with both 
ears nailed, and incapable of giving evidence. 


Lord's day, penalties ; neglecting of the publick 
worſhip, working or playing on the Lord's day, 10 s. 
rude behaviour, diſturbing the publick worſhip, 40 8. 
travelling, 20 8. going abroad excepting to publick wor- 
ſhip, 3 8. no veſſels to ſail excepting upon extraordinary 
occaſions, 30 8. and ſeveral other particulars; refuſing to 
pay ſhall be publickly whipped. 

Theft, to forfeit threefold, and a diſcretionary fine, 
not exceeding 40 s. and if the value amount to 20s. and 
upwards, ſhall alſo be whipped not exceeding ten ſtripes ; 
it the offender cannot pay, the perſon may be ſold for a 
certain term of years ſervice : penalty for receiving or 
concealing ſtolen goods, is the fame ; buying goods of 
ſlaves, penalty is treble value, ſervice or whipping. 

O 4 Riots, 


| 
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Riots. Three or more perſons aſſembled together 
to do an unlawiul act; it they obſtruct the proclama. 
tion in reading, or do not diſperſe after proclamation 
made by a proper officer, ſhall be puniſhed by fine not 
exceeding 101. for each perſon, and impriſonment not 
exceeding fix months, or by whipping not exceeding 40 
ſtripes : if any rioter is killed or hurt by any perſon of 
the poſſe, ſuch perſon is indemnified. The proſecution 
muſt be within twelve months. The ſheriff, if need be, 
may raiſe the militia in his aid. 

Manſlaughter (without premeditated malice) but wil. 
ful; penalty, forfeiture of goods, burnt in the hand with 
letter M, whipped, and diſabled from being evidence in 
law. | | 


Laſcivious carriage may be puniſhed at diſcretion by 


* About thirty years ſince, there was a riot act made in Neu- 
Hampthire. | 

In the province of Maſſachuſetts-Bay, the violent, haſty, and rah 
manner of calling in all their publick credit bills in the ſpace of one 
year by act-of aſſembly, which had been gradually emitted in the 
courie of fiity years, was found impracticable, and was like to have 
produced a general tumult: this occahoned the making of a riot ad, 
February 14, 1750-1, to be in force for three years, viz. where any 
perſons to the number of twelve, armed with clubs, or other wez- 
pons, or any number of perſons conſiſting of men, armed or not 
armed, ſhall be unlawfully riotouſly aſſembfed ; any juſtice of peace, 
field officer, or captain of the militia, ſheriff, under ſheriff, or con. 
ſtable, ſhall make proclamation to diſperſe; if they do not diſperſe 
within an hour, every ſuch officer with aſſiſtance, may carry them 
before a juſtice, and if in reſiſting any perſon is hurt, or killed, the 
officers and aſſiſtants are indemniſied: perſons not diſperſing in the 
ſpace of one hour, ſhall forfeit to the king all his lands and chattels, 
or ſuch part then of at the diſcretion of the juſtice for the uſe of the 
province, and e whipped thirty-nine ſtripes, one year's impri'01- 
ment, and receive the ſame number of ſtripes once every three months 
during his impriſonment. Demoliſhing houſes the ſame puniſhment or 
penalty. This act to be read every general ſeſſions of the peace, 
and anniverſary meeting of each town ;. no proſecutiom after twelve 
months; the judges may abate the whole or any part of the wh'p- 

ma. | : 

In the colony of Rhode-Iſland, there are no riot acts, becauſe, 2 
generally ſuppoſed, they are 1.confiſtent with their conſtitution. 


the 
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ge county court; by fine, houſe of correction, or cor- 
oral puniſhment. | f 

Burglary or robbery; penalty is branding, ears cut off, 
nd whipping : third offence is death. 
Counterfeiting or altering publick bills of credit of this 
of the neighbouring colonies ; penalty, cutting off 
irs, branding, and work-houſe for lite, eſtates for- 
ted, and to be debarred of all trade. Any ſociety 
reſuming to emit bills of credit to be uſed in trade, to 
e puniſhed as in caſe of counterfeiting; the utterer to 
vfcit double the ſame. 


Criminal perſons making their eſcape from the autho- 
ty of other provincial governments to this govern- 
nent, may be remanded back to the place of perpetra- 
ion. 

The colony acts relating to the religious obſervation 
the firſt day of the weck, Sunday, ſabbath-day or 
ord's-day, perhaps are too puritanical; they ſcem to 
op gradually, I ſhall not revive them. 

Any perſon of the age o diſcretion (which is 14 Kt.) 
uoliſhing a lie to the prejudice of the common- wealth, 
r damage of private perſons, to be ſined, ſtocks, or 
tupping. 

Apprentices and ſervants æt. 15 or upwards, abſcond- 
g from their maſter's ſervice, ſhall ſerve three times 
| their abſence. Servants or apprentices flying from 
he cruelty of their maſters, may be protected by a ma- 
(rate and diſcharged from their ſervice. 

\ woman delivered of a child, afterwards found 
ec, it the cannot prove, at leaſt by one witneſs, that 
Q child was born dead, the mother ſhall be accounted 
uity of murder. | 

Any ave or Indian ſtriking a white man, penalty 
ring, not exceeding thirty ſtripes. 
| Ucnalty for perſons who reſiſt, or abuſe any king's 
Mcer, line not exceeding 10 |. 

Curling or ſwearing ; Penalty 6s. or the ſtocks. Every 
houſholder 
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houſholder to have at leaſt one bible, orthodox catechiſ 
and other books of practical godlinels, 


A houſe of correction to be eſtabliſhed in each cou 
two thirds of their earnings towards their ſupport 2 
one third for other charges. 9 

Penalty for ſelling ſtrong liquor to an Indian 10 s, 9 
pint; drunkenneſs and idleneſs are the general vice; ; 
indians. An Indian convicted of drunkenneſs, pen 
55. or 10 laſhes. All the Indians in a townſhip 
be muſtered once a year, and the requiſite laws read + 
them. All Engliſh families taking Indian children in 
their families, ſhall teach them to read Engliſh, and 1 
ſtrut them in the principles of the chriſtian religion 
for every three months neglect, a diſcretionary fine n 
Exceeding 308. x, 

The laws relating to the obſervation of ſabbath d 
and regulation of publick worſhip are ſevere ; and t 
many to be inſerted here; theſe are under the inſpecii 
of the grand jury, tything men, and conſtables, 

Private lotteries, and wagers to vend goods, forfeit 
is the value of the goods. 

Pariſh churches of the eſtabliſhed religions (pretbyt 
rians, congregationaliſts, and conſociated minilters) z 
under the direction of the county courts z tolerated ci 
ſenters from thoſe profeſſions are left at large. 

Any Indian, molatto, or negroe travelling witho! 
paſs, may be ſeized as a runaway. 

Schools are well regulated, and have a colony allo 
ance. Every eccleſiaſtical ſociety of 70 families 0r 
wards, ſhall have a ſchoel for the inſtruction of chili 
to read and write. A grammar ſchool to every hc 
county town. One college or ſchola illuſtris in * 
colony. 


There are ſevere penalties for cutting down of tre 
or firing of woods and lands; the accuſed, where there 


no preof, muſt exculpate himſelf by oath. 15 


44k 
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A DicressIon, 


Concerning North-America grain and grazing, with a 
{ew occaſianal remarks relating to natural hiſtory, 
eſpecially as to the ſeaſons, winds, and weather, in a 
looſe miſcellany common place manner. 


Connecticut is a good country as to climate and ſoil 
ind is valuable for grain and paſture. Any country is 
happy, where the meaner inhabitants are plentifully and 
wholſomely fed; warmly and decently cloathed : thus it 
1s in Connecticut. 

Upon the firſt arrival of Europeans in America, the 
Indians bread kind were only the mays or Indian corn of 
the cerealia or grain, and the phaſeolus or kidney beans 
called Indian or French beans of the legumina or pulſe 
kind.“ Beſides they eat carth-nuts of ſeveral kinds, ber- 
ries of many kinds, and variety of maſt, | too nume- 
rous to be enumerated and deſcribed in a ſummary. As 
allo their hunting of ſundry Kinds of quadrupeds or 
bealts, mooſe, deer, &c. their fowling, eſpecially of birds, 
rooted 3 their catching of river, pond, and fea fiſh, 
epecially of the teſtaceous. 


is the frumentum Indicum, or Indian corn, was their 
rincipal ſubſiſtence, though not ſpontaneous, but culti- 
ae, I cannot avoid giving ſome particular deſcrip- 
on and account of it; bitherto it has not been minutely 
eienb'd, It has with much impropriety been called 
fumentum Saracenicum; properly, frumentum Saracent- 
um (trom the Saracens country in Barbary) is buck-wneat, 
NG at preſent is cultivated by the Dutch in the govern- 


* The Indians upon the ſhore, uſed the piſum maritimum ſponta- 
em perenne humile repens; beach peaſe ; flowers end of May ; it re- 
ndics that of marion. II. Ox. 2. 43. 

f Maſts, from maſticare, are ſeveral forts of foreſt-nuts, cheſnut, 
mut, hazle-nut, and the like. 
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ment of New-York for haſty pudding, and as provender 


for horſes. 1 
Its moſt profitable culture is in light ſandy land, with WM :- 
a ſmall intermixture of loom, it requires ſand heat, ſuch 70 


as is that of pitch pine or huckle-berry lands. Though 
a hungry grain, it requires much and repeated labour. 
It is firſt plowed, then croſs plowed, next harrowed al! 
ſmooth, then furrowed and croſs furrowed ; at proper 
diſtances of about four feet at the interſections in hollows & 
are dropt five or ſix ſeed grains (a peck ſows or plants 
one acre) and by the hoe covered with earth the end 
of April and beginning of May; ſoon after its firſt ap- 
pearance, it is plowed two furrows lengthways between 
each row of grain, and by the hoe the weeds are brought 
towards the grain; this is called the firſt weeding ;# 
after ſome time it is croſs plowed two furrows between 
each planted row, and by the hoe the earth and weeds | 
are brought to the corn, this is called half-hilling ; next] 
it is plowed lengthways, as before, two furrows, and by} 
the hoe the earth is brought to the roots, and forms a} 
hill to prevent the winds eradicating of it; ſometimes 
it is hoed a fourth time: in midddle of Auguſt the} 
grain becomes mellow fit for roaſting, a ſort of delicacy 
in the ſugar- iſlands, called mutton : it emits its coma, 
plume, or blooms, end of June; then they eur off the top Plan 
of the ſtalks, that the grain may receive the more nou- Wil of / 
riſhment. |. A wet ſummer makes it run too much into Wi ploy 
ſtalks and leaves, which ſtarves the ears. End of Sep- he 
tember and beginning of October the ears are hand ga- 2 in 


thered, the tops are very agreeable to cattle for fodder. R 1 
: ren 
4 Here the farina fecundans of vegetables ſeems to be evinced : Wl Gian 


this plume or flower, if cut off before its maturity, the mays bears 
no ear or grain. In New-England where the grain is of various 
colours (white, ycllow, reds of ſeveral ſhades, blues of ſeveral ſhades, 
marbled, and mixtures of theſe in the ſame ears) the grains planted 
of various colours, and in the neighbourhood receive alteratio!s in 345 
their colours or ſhades by the various impregnation; : this 15 ob- Engl. 
icrvable alſo in other vegetables, bects, carrots, &c. 


The 
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The ears have 8, 10, 12, 14 rows of grain, the more 
ows, the better is the grain; ſome ſay there has been 18 
ows, but none under 8 rows. 

Indian corn does not weigh fo heavy as New-England 
wheat z their Indian corn at a medium is in weight 
45 1b. their wheat 55 Ib. per buſhel. The Virginia In- 
dan corn is white and flat, yielding a better or whiter 
meal; the New-England corn is of a pale yellow, ſmaller 
hut thicker, and anſwers better in fatning of beeves, 
hogs, and other ſtock ; Virginia corn is planted at greater 
liltances, being of greater growth, and is all white; 
n New-England and Canada it is generally of a pale yel- 
low, does not bear ſo many ears as that of Virginia, it is 
of a leſſer habit and quicker growth. The Indian corn 
of New-England at a medium produces 25 buſhels per 
cre, and ripens in a ſhorter time || (this a providence 
in nature, becauſe their hot ſeaſons are ſhorter) the Vir- 
vinia ſeed in New-England does not ripen into grain, as 
requiring a longer growth than the New-England fea- 
ſons do allow. The Weſt-India or ſugar iſlands have 
per ann, two crops of Indian corn planted May and Sep- 
tember : in our continent we have only one crop planted 
n May. Capt. Hill of Douglaſs by way of experiment 
planted Indian corn, middle of June, it was ripe middle 
of Auguſt in a hot ſeaſon. End of April they begin to 
plow; Indian corn harveſt is beginning of October, 
— it begins to be in the ear, rain or drizle occaſions 
mut. 

The phaſeolus; which we call Indian beans or 
French beans, becauſe the French from the Canada In- 
ans were the firſt in propagating them. * It is me pha- 

| colus 


Thus in Lapland and the northern parts of Sweden, barley from 
Wing ripens two weeks ſooner than at Stockholm; and in New- 
nzland, Indian corn ripens in a fewer days from planting or lowing 

"in in Virginia. 

„ When Engliſh peaſe (piſum majus flore fructu albo. C. B. P.) 

at three, theſe Indian beaus ſell in proportion at two; they are 
more 
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a 
ſeolus Indicus fructu tumidiore minore niveas et verſicolo- 
Moriſon, tab. 4. ſect. 2. They are generally white, and! 
there is an indefinite number of ſimple colours and varie. 
cations or marblings. | 


In New-England (ſome parts of Connecticut exceptec) 
the general ſubſiſtence of the poorer people (which contri. 
butcs much towards their endemial pſorick diſorders ) 13 
ſalt pork and Indian beans, with bread of Indian cor 
meal, and pottage of this meal with milk for breakfaf 
and ſupper. 

For the varieties of phaſeolus called Indian beans, ca. 
lavances and bonaviſt, ſee vol. I. p. 122, and the ſection 
further ſouth. | 

Connecticut wheat is full of cockle . 20 buſhels per 
acre is a good crop. It is ſaid, in Canada they ſow n 
winter grain. New-England wheat is ſubject to blaſt; 
ſome think that it proceeds from the farina fecundan 
of adjacent barberry buſhes. J. 

Our beſt wheat is from Virginia and Maryland, next 
beſt is from Penſylvania, 55 lb. to 60 lb. per buſhel, and 
caſts whiter than the Engliſh wheat ; the further north 
the flour caſts the darker; Nova-Scotia wheat caſts al- 
moſt as dark at rye. Some years ſince in a ſcarcity 0 
wheat in New-England, ſome was imported trom Eng 
land; from the long weſtward paſſages it became mully, 
caſt dark, and did not anſwer. | 
In New-England the allowance to a baker of fnip- 


more colicky than peaſe : the tribe of the phaſeolus is very large; 
ſome years ſince, Peter Ccelart in Holland cultivated above 100 di. 
ſtinct ſpecies. The cow itch, as we pronounce it, is the cow-heye of 
Zura in the Eaſt-Indies: phaſcolus ſiliquis hirſutis, pilis pungentous, 
+ Lychnis ſegetum major. C. B. P. 23 
+ Barberis latiümo folio Canadenſis. H. R. P. it is plenty al 
over North-America, it is of a larger habit than that of Europe, b 
10 to 12 feet high; it is uſed as hedges, but ſpreads too much im 
ſuckers. There is a law in Connecticut, p. 13. for deſtroying die 
buſhes, they are thought © to be very hurtful by occaſioning, 0 4 
leaſt increaling the blatting of Engliſh grain.“ w | 
UM. ue 
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ut is 3 buſhels and quarter wheat for 112 lb. wt. of 
«uit, beſides —— per ct. wt. for baking. 
Herrings “ have formerly been taken notice of. 


n New-England ſome oxen of 18 ct. wt. and hogs 
25 ſcore have been killed; Connecticut ſalt pork 
the beſt of America; they finiſh the fatning of their 
with Indian meal. 

In New-England their barley is a hungry lean grain, 
u affords no good malt liquor; moloſſes is the prin- 
pal ingredient in all their buvrage. Their barley of 
ur rows called French barley is not ſo good as that 
f two rows called Engliſh barley. Their oats are 
an, chaffy, and of a dark colour. 

In New-England they ſow their winter grain 3d 
ad 4th weeks of Auguſt. 

In New-England, after gathering in their common 
ain, flax, &c. the firſt natural appearance of indi- 
nous plants is panicum non criſtatum ſpica multiplici, 
broſia, and virga aurea annua Virginiana Zanoni. Near 
ſton and other great towns, ſome field plants which 
identally have been imported from Europe, ſpread 
uch, and are a great nuſance in paſtures, ſuch as ra- 
nculus pratenſis repens hirſutus, C. B. P. Butter 
bs, bellis major. I. B. the greater wild white daiſy, 
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s leonis. Ger. dandelyon, &c. at preſent they have 

read inland from Boſton, about 30 miles. 0 
Orcat-Britain and New-England, though differing a- pf: | 
ut 10 d. in lat. ſeem to be of the ſame temperature: 0 


-England is ſomewhat colder in winter and warmer 
lummer, from the vaſt land continent N. W. of it, 


— 
* 
— — 


' Upon the coaſt of Great-Britain, the herring fiſhery begins a 
e before midſummer; they emerge or make their firſt appearance 
crane-head in Brafia-Sound N. Lat. 61 and half d. from thence 
F ily proceed ſouth to Dogger-Bank, where that ſummer fiſhery 


70 : the winter fiſhery begins off Yarmouth, and continues about 
is, they proceed ſouthward, and are caught in plenty about the 
at Ms mouth until the latter end of Januzry. 


which 
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which receives and communicates continually (thereſy; MM ' 
with intenſeneſs,) by the lambent air theſe differen 
temperatures of the ſeaſons. N. W. is our general 
or natural wind. 1. After ſtorms or perturbations of 
our ambient air from any point of the compaſs, being «4 
pended, the wind ſettles N. W. 2. All our ſpring and 
ſummer ſea breezes, return to the N. W. 3. In middle 
of February 1731-2, called the cold Tueſday (the mf 
intenſe inſupportable cold I ever felt) the wind was 4 
N. W. It is not eaſily accounted for, that in different 
countries though the temperature of the air be near); 
the ſame, the natural growth of plants differs much, v. g 
the bellis minor or leſſer wild daiſy, a native of Great 
Britain, abound there from 50 d. to 60 d. of lat. but 
will not grow in North-America. All of the cucurhita 
ceous kind, pompions, &c. (Mr. H—y an eccleſiaſtic 
mountebank, in his farces called oratory, calls the New 
England people pompionites) by cultivation without the 
force of hot beds grow well, but in Great-Britain re 
quires force. | 
In a new country there may be a tax upon improve 
lands, as a fund for premiums to encourage the clearing 
and planting of wilderneſs lands for the firſt year; thi 
ſecond and third year are the next profitable for produce 
and requires no bounty, and afterwards, eſpecially in Nev 
England, it ought to be ſmoothed and lay for paſturage 
In New-England, two acres cow-pen land may ial 
about a tun of hemp, but is ſoon exhauſted. 
Locuſts, called graſhoppers, and a ſpecies of caterpillar 
ſome years are very noxious to our paſtures ; in the ſun 
mer 1749, a ſmall locuſt, with a drought dettroyed os 
herbage ; they generally prevail June and July. 
Lands in New-England which yield at a medium % 
ct. wt. of hay are the beſt, if 40 ct. wr. the hay 
rank and ſour; ſome freſh meadows, if mowed mo 
than once, yield greater quantities. In mowing /2 
an uniformity of graſs ought to be attended to and d 
deavoured, becaule {ome grafſes ripen ſoon, and are * 
1 10 
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e decline before others attain a perfection for mowing. 
End of June and beginning of July the height of vp- 
and or Engliſh hay harveſt is over; third and fourth 
weeks of Auguſt they mow their ſalt- meadow hay. 
cait-hay is from ſalt or ſpring -tide marthes ; freſh hay is 
the natural growth of inland marſhes ; Eugliſh or up- 
land hay, is the herbage imported from Europe. + New- 
England crops or produce are very uncertain, tor inſtance 
of hay, in the ſpting 1750, it fold for 41. New-England 
currency, in the ſpring 1751, it fells for 15s. per ct, 
we, 1 wo acres, if good, is a cowland. 

Cyder is a conſiderable produce for conſumption and 
exportation 3 when diſtilled, it does not yield above one 
twelfth ſpirit; end of Auguſt they begin to make a 
mean fort of cyder from the windfalls. 

Turneps ſowed in any latitude thrive, even in Davis's- 
Straits or Weſt-Greenaland ; our beſt New-England tur- 
neps are from new lands N. E. from Boſton, 


Some remarks relating to the natural hiſtory of New- 
England. 


The ſeaſons from year to year are better determined 
by lome pallenger birds and fith, than by the bloſſom- 
ag of trees, and flowering of tome inferior vegetables; 
vr inſtance, ſwallows conſtantly arrive from the ſouth- 
ward in the ſecond week of April with a latitude of 
"ny two or three days, peaches ſometimes bloſſom be- 
zinning of April, in ſome years not till beginning of 
yay, a latitude of 30 days. Anno 1735, laſt day of 
December, 11t and 2d of January, fell about 20 inches 
of light ſhow, wind N. W. northerly, followed by a 
Fry hard froſt, and peaches did not begin to bloſſom 


lu hot countries they make no hay; it dries too quick, dry rots 


and turns to duſt. In ſome parts of North-America, the wiuters are 
00 long and cold, and in other parts too hot for grais, conſequently 
can aſſord no quantity of provender for catcle, and will Lever be beef 
tod tries. 


Vol. II. Þ ill 
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till May 7. Anno 1719, the beginning of winter was 
very fevere ; peaches did not bloſſom the ſpring follow. | 
ing. 

Ene of autumn and beginning of winter, if dry, fol- 
lows a mild winter; but if falling weather, rain, 9: 
lnow (freezing inland is a baſis for ſnow to lodge and 
chill the winds from N. to W.) produces hard freezing 
in our plantations, which are to leeward. 1731-2, Feb. 
14 and 15, tinctura ſacra froze, the coldeſt weather! 
ever felt, after a flight of hail and ſnow, the wind from 
S. came ſuddenly to the N. W. 1732, April 5, wind 
N. E. northerly falls about :4 inches ſaow, ſoon dif. 
ſolved, a great ſtorm at ſea; 1751, April 6, all day a 
heavy fleaky ſnow, but ſoon diſſolved. Travelling in 
Connecticut from Penſylvania, 716 June 26, finge: 
cold, roads froze, ice thick as a crown-piece, Indian 
corn beginning to bloom 1s hurt. * 

Mackarel + ſet in ſecond week of May, lean, and 
ſeem to cat muddy. Some are caught all ſummer; there 
is a ſecond ſetting in for autumn, tat and delicious eat- 
ing; they are a N. lat. iſh, and are not to be found ſouth 
of New-England ; beginning of July for a ſhort time 
they diſappear or will not take the bait. 

Herrings (a bad kind) ſet in middle of May, they 
ſeem to be whimſical or variable as to their ground. 

Frogs ſeem to be dormant, as are ſnakes in the winter 
or very cold ſeaſon; we have three ſpecies of frogs, 14 


* The northerly and N. E. ſnows, as being from the ſea, are for: 
and milder, than thoſe from the north weſterly land continent. Gre:! 
ſows lodged in the woods weſtward, covered from the difloivins 
influence of the ſun, by their chill retard our ſprings ; it is a vulg# 
error, that the ſnows lodged upon the ice of our weſtern great lakes i 
the occaſion ; from the obſervations of a curious gentleman, an offen 
belonging to the four independent companies ſtationed in the province 
of New-York, who commanded the garriſon at Oſwego upon the lai! 
Ontario about three years, I find that the great lakes are never robe 
over, ande onfequently cannot lodge ſnow. 

+ Hook mackarel for a market are preferable to thoſe cauzhtby 


ſeins which bruiſe one another. 
[3 
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\viridis arborea, the green-tree frog; the rana terre- 
et aquatica z the rana maxima Americana aquatica, 
e bull frog. 

1719-20, January 7, the coldeſt of days; wind at 
. ſnow laying about one foot deep; Charles-Town 
77 [tide runs 4 or g knots) froze over in 24 hours; 
able on the ice (no weather, it is ſaid, ſo cold, ſince 
er 1697) continued extreme cold to the 14th. This 
the peaches did not bloſſom. | | 
Wild geeſe fly to the ſouthward middle of September, 
{return beginning of March; a wild gooſe may yield 
b. feathers; fix brants yield 1 lb. feathers. Cuckows 
urn beginning of April. ＋ 

in the winter ſeaſon, we have from 15 to 20 days at 
bes, 2 trolt jo ſevere, as in chambers to freeze the 


In maritime places, as are all our North-America 
nies, the weather is variable, according as the wind 
ws from the ſea or inland; in iſlands it is more con- 
it, becauſe all winds do come from the ſea; as alſo 
nd countries, as is Canada, their winds are all from 
and, and conſequently of the ſame nature. 

he New-I'neland winters generally ſet in end of 
tober and beginning of November, and are over 
de of March; the extreme froſts are from Chriſtmas 
die of February; the very hot weather is in the 
wes of July. 

* winters are generally ſevere and long. 17 22g 
"1s iroze up middle of November, and continu- 
"2 until end of March, many cattle die for want 
ovender. 

Ir. thomas Robie, a fellow in Cambridge college 
en-England, an ingenious aceurate oblerver, com- 


rope the cuckows, paſſenger birds, arilve generally be- 
el April, therefore the firſt day of April is called fools day; 
ed 15 to ſooliſh as not to have any excluſive neſt; hence filly 
ed men whole wives are not exclulive but common, are called 
„ kockoek, or cocu. 

2 paring, 
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paring with Mr. Derham's obſervations at Upminſter io 
England, found that winds continuing long in on 
quarter, eſpecially if ſtrong, were nearly the ſame ig 
both places, allowing ſome days for their paſlage tro 
one place to the other. 

Salmon are a high latitude fiſh, they are not to h 
found ſouth of New-England; the further ſouth t 
later they ſet in, and continue a ſhorter time; tr i 
ſtance, in Connecticut river they ſer in beginning ot Ma 
and continue only about three weeks; in Merrimac 
river they ſct in beginning of April, to ſpawn, and | 
in the deep cold brooks until September and Octobe 
then ſilently (fo as not to be obſerved) and with diſpad 
they return to the ſea; in Chebucto, Cape-Breton, x: 
Newfoundland, they continue the greateſt part oj ü 
year. The people living upon the banks of Merrim: 
river in Maſſachuſetts-Bay of New-England, obſer 
that ſeveral ſpecies of fiſh, particularly ſalmon, tha 


and alevves, are not fo plenty in the ſeaſons as tormer br! 
perhaps from diſtuibances or ſome other diſguit, vi. 
happens with herrings in tne ſeveral triths of Scote Ez. 
Smelts a high latitude fiſh, ſet in to Boſton v ee 
middle of September and take the hook; beginning che 
February they go up to ſpawn in the freſhes; no i . 
ſouth of New-t,ngland; tom- cod goes up to ſpaw! a b 
of November. | DL WW 
We reckon it a good paſiage for trading veſie!s, MN 
New-England to London in 4 weeks, and from Lou ! 


to New-England in 6 Weeks. 2 
In New England generally the falling weather 151 


N. E. to S. E. in winter, if the wind is N. of E. h tor: 


if S. of E. rain The N. E. ſtorms are of the ggg =; 
continuance, the S. E. ſtorms are the moſt vo tts o. 
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1716-17,” February 20 to 22, wind at N. E. north 
{ell a very deep tnow upwards of 3 feet upon al 
N. W. freezing wind backing to the S. W. if reververl 
proves the moſt intenſe cold weather; thus chemi 
verberated heats are the ſtrongeſt. a 
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Trees generally loſe their leaves middle of October. 
rhe button tree or platanus occidentalis, is of a fine 
arabolick torm fit for avenues, bur its verdure is of ſhort 
-a1tinuance, and the tree is not long lived; it is not full 
aleaf till middle of May, and its leaves begin to fade 
nd of July, 

Our grcat rains are in Auguſt about two months after 
de lammer ſolſtice, and our great ſnows in February 
wa months after the winter ſolſtice; the greateſt 
now in my remembrance was 1710-17, third week of 
February. | 

ln falling weather, wind, the further north from the 
af, the liner and dryer is the ſnow ; the further fouth 
rom the eaſt, the more fleaky and humid is the ſnow ; 
when the wind comes ſouth of the S. E. it turns to 
Tun. | 
Ihe winds from the W. S. W. to the N N. W. arc 
J wiads, fit for dry curing of ſalt-fiſh; further north 
icy are damp and folt as coming from the ocean; tur- 
der fouth are from the hot latitudes, and ſun- burn the 
n. 
Early ſprings accelerate the buds and bloſſoms of trees, 

na Irequentiy a Jublequent eaiterly chill, blaits or 

ches them but are advantageous tor hay, becauſe a 

tt ſoring is too ſoon ſucceeded by the ſummer, and the 

als betore it becomes thick, runs into ſtalks, ſtraw or 
ble, and feed: Indian corn requires early ſprings, 
dei too late it is in danger of autumnal froſts. 

lu extreme freezing weather the inſenſible peripiration 
urs from the harbour, houſe pumps, &c. be— 
nes a ſenſible perſpiration, being by the cold condenſed 
orm of ſmoke. 

1732-3, the winter was very ſ{-vere and, long with 
ts of wind, 50 to 60 veſſels bound to New-tngland 
Id not hover upon the coalt to wait a javourabic 
ut ot wind and weather for puſhing in; but were 
gd to bear away to Bermudas, South-Carolina, and 
Weit India iflands ; peaches were not generally in 
P 3 bloſſom 
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bloſſom till middle of May; theſe elects of a ſe. 


- winter did not reach South-Carolina. q 
3 Oats, barley and rice, are ripe mi idle of July. th 
[ No herrings (alewives, the ſame ſpecies) 3 ſc "a la 
3 of Great-Britain, and none ſouth of New-England, «| oi 
{ makes a difference of 10 d. in lat. but not in 1... 
| rature ; therefore the temperature ruſt be nearly the 31 
; ſame, though diftering in latitude ; this is alfo ob{ 114, 
| in ſalmon. 1 
We have natural pacers of horſes, which gt a co rn, 
| (a gait which they acquire by paſturing, when colts 0 
4 with the cows) will pace three miles in ſeven minutes, | 
4 1719, October 145 hard froſt as if mid- winter, Lb 5 
| diſappcar. This winter I walked round Boſton Pente i 
| at a quick Pace upon the ice, without all the wharis, in 
} one hour ſeven minutes. 
i End of February arrive wild geeſe, brants and teal. = 
; Our intenſe hot days are with the wind from F. 1 
W. S. W; from N. to E. N. E. is our molt chi 
ö weather. The dry winds are from W. to N. N. W. 
ail other WIRGS carry more or leſs damp, this is mant“ 
in the drying of ſalt cod-fiſh. Our diy winds with cor: * 
tinuauce are from the continent N. N. W. to W. 5. V. al 
Our talling weather, is from the ocean, wind * N. E. wi 
to E. S. E. the other winds are variable and partake o 
both. From mi dle of October to middle of Apr md As 
quires chamber tires Long winters are bad !or na .. 
cattle, Lecauſe without ſuf:ciency of grafs or N ow * 
uiting only by grain, they loſe their cud. Our {eaſy * 
28 to temper of the weather may be reckoned, win 
from the winter ſolſtice to the ſpring equinox, prag 3 
from ſaid equinox to ſummer ſolſtice, ſummer from  WW© 
ſolſtice to autumn equinox, and autumn from thence n 
inter ſolſtice. 5 
End of Auguſt the ſymptoms of approaching winte 4 
begin to appear, we call it the fall (autumn) of che yer, n 
the leaves of maple turn red, the leaves of birch tun 5 
yellow. The alnus or alder holds its leaf, and the vel * 


det 
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date of its leaf the longeſt, it is a conifer ; the betulo, 
o' a conifer, loſes its leaf ſoon. Some aſters are the 
'xeſt of our wilderneſs flowers. We have ſcarce any 
inter flowering ſhrubs. Auguſt ſometimes is a very 
ot month; 1719, Auguſt 15, fo hot that ſome men 
1nd cattle die in travelling the road (the ſucceeding winter 
was very cold and long) ſome boys faint away at ſchool, 
dong wind S. W. ſoutherly, duſky morning. 

In ſome very ſevere winters, ſuch as 1732, lumps of 
e ſettle upon the oyſter banks, and kill the oyſters. 

When tides ſet in higher than uſual for the ſeaſon and 
ame of the moon, it is a ſign of eaſterly winds at ſea, 
and veſſels from Europe have ſhort paſlages. 

Farly winters are generally levere and long. 

The New-England earthquake of November 3, 1732, 
n undulatory motion was felt the ſame day and hour 
u Montreal in Canada, but more violent; this was not 
ſo violent as that of 1727, October 29, 10 and halt in 
the night, a vibrating motion was felt at Barbadoes the 
proceeding day. 

In hot countries, the birds have gay plumage, and 
ing but little; their flowers have beautiful mixtures of 
colours, but little or no fragrancy. In hot countries no 
good wines, extreme heats or colds do not agree with 
vines. 

Where there is a hollow ſea, land is at a great 
aliance : certain kinds of fiſh and towl are ſymptoms of 
and. | 

Ihe quality of lands in New-England is known by the 
drodbce; in the beſt lands are cheſtnuts and walnuts, 
bent is beech and white oak, lower is firr, then pitch 
pincs, then whortles or huckle-berry plains, laſtly, ſome 
mrſhy ſhrubs, low and imperfect, being the lowelt de- 
Srce of lutirutex vegetation. 

We have a few. winter birds of paſſage, which arrive 
1 autumn when the ſummer paſſenger birds depart, and 
2 Or in the ſpring when the ſummer paſſage birds re- 
Fn, v. g. the now bird or paſſer nivalis. Some paſſen- 
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gers remain only a few days, ſome a few weeks, other; | 
ior ſome months, : 

In New-England are ſome pretty little quadrupedes | 
putorius Americanus ſtriatus, the pol cat or {kun | 
qciuri or {quarrels of ſeveral kinds, the black, rhe rey 
tox {quirrel, the ferret ſquirrel, &c. I feem to {v1tct thi | 
2 place is reſcrved in the appendix for foie things 1040 
ing to natural hiſtory. 

Gooleberrics, raſpberries, and ſtrawberries ate fo. 
taneous in all our North-America ſettiements. 

The clearing and cultivaung of wiidericls lands, is ; 
very laborious and tedious aliair, 

Between the tropicks, winds are generaily calterl;, 
called trade winds z trom the tropicks to the high late 
tudes, tliey are variable, but moſtly weſterly, being an 
eddy of the trade winds : in the north nigh JAtitiuus the 
Winds are froze N. E. to N. W. 


The 


+ My ſummary deſign does not allow of botanick excuiſions. 
ſhail only obſerve, 1. that in the con::try near Boſton, I have collettet 
and deſcribed about eleven huncred indigenous ſpecies of plants, pet. 
hups a few of them might be caſually imported from Europe. Rayn 
his ſynopſis of Britiſh plants, enumerates about 1400 diſtinct ſpecie 
Touncfoit in his Hiſtoire des plantes des environs de Paris, enum: 
rates aud de{cribes about 1037 ipecies. 2. New-England, perhaps i 
North-America, ſeems moilly to abound with plants, fore com poche, 
fore apetalo, capillares, muſci, hchenes and wuſhrooms. Betwren !%: 
topicks, they are gencrally anomalous, monopetalous and poly pcta cus, 
not reduceable to our European tribes, and require a botanical ac. 
tion of more tribes; Tournefort in his appendix and corcllary fi 
no new genius of verticillatæ umbelliferæ, cariophylei, and very fe 
of the papihonacei. 3. Ihe marine plants jeen: to be the ſame al 
over the cartn, perhaps from the communications of the teas: d 
maritime plants ditfer much. 4. 1 he further ſouth, the timber t 
other wood rives better into ſtaves and the like, but does not v 
much crooked timber, being ſpungy; in the intermediai- | atituce! 
from the alternate variable hot and cold weather, it is not durabb 
in very hot countries their wocd is hard and ponderous. 5 

| Cur intenſe heats are many weeks aſter the ſummer se 
in the firſt half of July, our intenſe colds are in anus! thu: 1 
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The great import of moloſſes into New-England, 
11ers the cultivation and malting of barley and other 
„ain; theretore ought to be charged with a high duty, 
-vivalent to a prohibition. 

lunting and other ſports of the field are little uſed in 
America. 

diſcovery and ſubſequent poſſeſſion of American 
+1-{., cave the Englilh an excluſive right againſt all 
er people, the native Indians excepted. Grants of 
:nds to particular perſons, or to companies and cor— 
rations by the crown, notwithitanding of other pur- 
(haters from the Indians, fixes the tenure of the lands 
the crown, by ſome ſinali quit-rent. The Indians of 
te N. E, parts of America ſcem to be the leaſt im- 
;coved of human kind; they are ſtrangers to religion, 
policy, and arts. 

In New-England, idleneſs prevails too much; they 
ſerve religioutly that articie in the fourth command- 
went, relted the ſeventh day, but neglect a very eijential 
urticle, ſix days ſhalt thou labour; when wages are high 
wid proviſions cheap, they do not labour halt their time. 

Wild pigeons, palumbus torquatus migratorius, ſee 
0. J. P. 126, in their paſſage northward, begin to ap- 
(1 18 New-England end of February and beginning of 
uch, but not in large numbers, becauſe they travel 
more inland for the benefit of laſt autumn berries of ſe- 
veral forts in the wilderneſs; they return in their paſſage 
wath ard, in larger quantities, end of Auguſt; and ſome 
wears ſince have been fold at 4d. currency per dozen; 


i al] phenomena of nature where there is a reciprocation of cauſes 
nal effects; the intenienels of the effects are ſome time after the ef— 
dient Cauſes have paſſed their height; the ofcillation of the ocean 
in tides, the tides are not the hwheft until the third or fourth 
tude after new and full moon; in ſun:mer the hotteſt time of the 
day is about 2 or z hours P. M. and in winter the coldeſt time of 
tue day 15 generally about the ſame hours; our cold weather is pro- 
acted into the ſpring ſeaſon of the year, and OCCafions flort ſprings 3 
e weather is protracted allo, and occations loag autumn 
wall 


they 
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they at that ſeaſon keep towards the plantations for the 
benefit of their harveſt. They are of great advantage 
in their ſeaſons towards victualling our plantations, t, 14 
country people feed ſome of them (they are catched alte 
in nets or ſnares) for ſome time with Indian corn, ard 
brought to market, and are good delicate eating; cu. 
ming ſeed or its oil, are found by experience the best 
lure ro induce the pigeons to their nets. The ſpring 
fights 1751 were very large, like thunder ſhower cloud, | 
bur ſoon over. 

Cuckows, as above, come in 4th week of March, 
and beginning of April; black-birds arrive from the 
ſouthward about the ſame time with the ſwallows, 20 
week of April. 

Mackarel. See above. 

Brants arrive middle of February, very lean and ct 
ſhort continuance, they return in autumn fat, and in 
October proceed ſouthward. 

Cateſby, a late aſſiduous naturaliſt, enumerates 113 
diſtinct ſpecies of birds from 30 to 45d. N. lat. in 
North · America, and obſerves, that animals, particularly 
birds, diminiſh in number of ſpecies as we riſe the de. 
grees of northern latitudes. He obſerved about 15 forts 
ot ſerpents; whereof only 4 are of the viper kind, and 
of theſe the rattle-ſnake, viper caudiſona Americana, 15 
the molt pernicious. 

A froſty winter produces a dry ſummer; a mild winter 
produces a wet ſummer. 

Rains and fogs are more common on the ſhore and in 
ſoundings than in deep water at ſea. 

In Canada the winds are more uniform and inten{e'y 
cold than in New. England, becauſe the bleak camp 
eaſterly winds from the « ocean do not reach fo far; the 
Canada ſprings are ſometimes more early than the ſprings 
in New- England; in Canada the ſnows fall early before 
the froſts enter the ground deep, therefore ſo ſoon as the 
ſows diſſolve, the ſun ſooner enters the ground, then 
in a frozen ſoil. 

| Forells 
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Foreſts cover and retain the ſnow long in the ſpring, 44 
ind occaſion late ſprings by their chill; when cleared, we ky f 
nal have better ſcaſons. 

jn a miſcellany or loole article, I may be allowed to 
iert any thing for information or n if not 
130 oreign to the propoſed fubject. 1. Our Indians 

rmerly "accounted by ſingle wampum, by ſtrings of 

pu in, and by belts of wampum ; in the ſame man- 
ras: the E ngliſh account by the denominations of 
ace, ſhillings, and pounds. 2. An Indian preacher, a1 
ayement or naturally in the introduction to his ſermon, | 
id, « Brethren, little I know, and little I ſhall ſay ;” 
cough generally the leſs a preacher knows, the more 
tedious are his ſermons. And in the old manner of jingle, 
ſai, God does not require of us to part with our ſons, 
15 he did of Abraham of old, but to part with our ſins, 

. Clergy, though by ſome ſaid to be of human inſtitu- 
tion, are deſigned as cf good ule to perſuade people into 
civility and god manners, and ſcem to be eſſential to ſo- 
ciety; but their bad examples of immorality and paſſi- 
guate condemning of all who do not follow their not eſ- 
atial mode or whims; renders them more hurtful than 

#121 to ſociety. 
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S858 C11 0D NATE 


Concerning the PRoviNceE of 


N EF T KA 


O deduce this colony and any other of the Britih 
colonies in America, ab origine, as it were, with 

their progreſſive improvements and viciſſitudes, lee vol, 
I. ſect. 2. article 3. giving ſome account of the diſco- 
veries and firſt ſettlements in America from Europe :— 
and ſect. 4. general remarks concerning the Britiſh colo 
nies in America, — and particujarly p. 204. concerning 
iNew-Netherlands, comprehending the preſent Brita 


provinces of New-York, New- Jerlies, and ſome part «i 


Lenſylvania. In a ſum ary, references are more proper 
aud conſonant, than recapitulations. 
As New-Jerſies, and part of Penſylvania, were formeriy 


with New-York called the Dutch colony of New-Ne 
therlands, or Nova- Belgia; I cannot here avoid by aut. 


cipaton mentioning lome things concerning them. 
;n thoſe times all the country from Maryland to New.- 


England was called Nova-Beſgia, or New-Netherlands. 


King James I. by letters patent April 10, 1606, i; 


one patent incorporated two difti.ct companies or £010- 
- nies. 1. The juſt colony to Sir Thomas Gates, Sit 


On 1 * . 1 4 
George Summers, Richard Hackluit prebend at Wcit- 


minſter, and Edward Maria Wir gfield, Eſq; adventu. 
rers of the city of London wirt, their aſſociates; from 34 


2 
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d. of northern latitude, including all the lands within 
g hundred miles directly over-againſt the {ea coaſt, and 
ack into the main land one hundred miles from the 
{x coaſt, and each plantation or ſettlement to extend 
oo miles along the fea coaſt. 2. The ſecond colony 
% Thomas Hanham, Raleigh Gilbert, William Parker, 
and George Popham, Efgrs. of the town of Plymouth, 
with their aſſociates; liberty to begin their firſt plantation 
and eat, at any place upon the coaſt of Virginia, where 
they (ould think fit, between the degrees of 38 and 45 
of northern Jatitude; with the like liberties and bounds 
23 the firſt colony; provided they did feat within a hun- 
(red miles of them. 

What relates to Virginia is referred to the ſection of 
Virginia. Anno 1610, my lord Delaware was ſent go— 
vernor to Virginia by the South Virginia company; tall- 
ing in with the land about two degrees to the northward 
of the capes of Virginia, diſcovered a fine Jarge bay, ia 
empliment to lus lordſhip, called Delaware-Bay. 

Ine Swedes and Finns ſcem to have been the firſt oc- 
cupiers of ſome parts of that large country, afterwards 
called by the Dutch, New-NETHERLANDS ; they made 
ſettlements both fides of Delaware river, and began ſeve- 
ral towns and torts, Elſenburgh, Caſimier, now called 
New-Caſtle, &c. The Dutch traded thither and ſoon be- 
came more powerful and rich than the Swedes ; the 
Swedes and Finns followed huſbandry only, and being in 
chaſtant fears from their neighbouring numerous Indians, 
put themlelves under protection of the Dutch 1655, and 
John Kizeing the Swen iſh governor, made a formal ſur— 
rea.ter of that country to Peter Stuiveſant governor for 
the ſtates of Holland. Whercupon all that tract of land 


in North-America from the latitude of about 38 d. to 


the latitude of about 41d. in Connecticut, was called 
New-Netherlands by all people, except the Engliſh, who 
ſtill claimed it as part of New-England in fact, governor 
Argol of Virginia had ſeveral bickerings with the Dutch, 
particularly 1618 in the bay of Delaware, and with others 

elleyhere., 


Charles I. and of the republican party, the Dutch again 
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elſewhere, in the affair of the Engliſh excluſive trade 
and property in thoſe parts; but in the ſcene of the dole- 
ful civil wars in England under various forms of ad. 
miniſtrations, finding intricate labour enough at home, 
neglected the American plantations ; and their neigh. 
bouring European ſettlements at full eaſe were much } in- 
creaſed to our prejudice. The progeny of the bandit. 
Swedes, who firſt {ettled Delaware river, ſtill live in a 
ſeparate manner, they have at times preachers and 
books of devotion from Swedes, but do not hold their 
lands of the Penns; becauſe the royal grant to Penn 
exempts lands then ſettled by any chriſtians; but they 
are as to juriſdiction under the government of Peniyiya. 

nia. 

New-York and New-Jerſies at firſt were traded to, 
and ſome ſettlement made there, by the Engliſh and 
Dutch: the Dutch placed a governor there, oi which 
the court of England com plained to tne Rates of Hol- 
land; the ſtatcs difoxened it, and ſaid, that it was only a 
private undertaking of an Amſterdam W eit-India com 
pany, and K. James I. commiſſioned Edward Langdon 
as governor, and called the country New-Albion ; the 
Dutch ſubmitted to the Engliſh government: during the 
civil troubles in England in the adminiſtrations of K. 


eſtabliſhed a government there, till it was reduced by 
England 1664. When this reduction was upon the anvil, 
K. Charles II. made a previous grant of that country, 
called by the Dutch, New-NeruerLaxDs, March 12, 
1663-4, of property and government to his brother the 
duke of York. Duke of York, June 24, 1664, made a 
grant of that portion now called New- Jerſey, (ſo called, 
in compliment to Sir George Carteret a Jerſey- man) jointly 
to lord Berkley of Straton, and to Sir George Carteret 
vice chamberlain, and of the privy council; a further ac- 
count of this belongs to the ſection of New⸗ Jerſies. 
K. Charles II. anno 1664, fitted out an expedition for 
the reduction or recovery of New- Netherlands, ſe _ 
y 
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„the Dutch, conſiſting of a ſquadron of ſhips com- 
7 ed by Sir Robert Carr, and ſome land 3 aboard 
nder the command of col. Richard Nicols. Upon their 

ral at New- Amſterdam, ſince called New-York, the 
batch atter ſome ſhew of reſiſtance, but much terrified, 
den the offers of protection for their perſons and pro- 

_ and liberty to remove with all their effects, if 

vy lit, ſubmitted to the Engliſh; articles were drawn 

< ae and exchanged in September 1664; the Engliſn 
role ed of New- Amilterdam, called it New-York: in a 
t time thereafter, the Engliſh ſquadron entered De- 
zrare bay and river, and all the ſettlements there, 


lowed the example of the Dutch capital New-Amſter- 


lar, and poſſeſſion of all New-Netherlands was taken 

a i and in the name of the duke of York, to whom K. 

es his brother had previouſly given it by a royal 
4 and all manner of juriſdiction, as well civil a5 
military, was exerciſed throughout the whole country, 
acepring in the Jerſies, which the duke of York had dii- 
poſed of to Berkley and Carteret, by the ſole appoint- 
ment of the duke and his deputies. 

By the third article of the peace of Breda ſigned July 
u, 1667, between England and the United Provinces, 
be Englith were to remain in poſſeſſion of that whole 
ountry, in exchange jor the country of Surinam, which 
hne Dutch had taken from the Engliſh. K. Charles in 
e beginning of 1672, having declared war againſt the 
Lied Provinces, the Dutch ſent a ſquadron ot ſhips to 
2-York, which they foon reduced with the reſt of 


ebruary 9, 1673- 4, in the ſixth article it was again re- 
red ro England in general terms, * that whatſoever 
ountries, iſlands, towns, ports, caſtles, or torts have 
Ir al hy taken on both ſides, ſince the time that the 
de unhappy war broke out, either in Europe or elſe- 
* ſhall be reſtored to the former lord and propri- 
kor, in the ſame condition they ſhall be in when the 


Mall 


e country; but by a peace concluded at Weſtminſter, 


*XC2 itſelf ſhall be proclaimed ; after which time there 
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powder, or other military ſtores which belonged to any 


York and Connecticut. 
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ſhall be no ſpoil nor plunder of the inhabitants, nor 40 
molition of fortifications, nor carrying away of ging 


caſtle or fort at the time when it was taken.” | 

Inis tract of land, as it had been taken and poſi 
by a foreign power, though afterward delivered or ſud 
rendered back by treaty, to obviate or remove all diſput: 
concerning the validity of former grants, K. Charles wal 
adviſed to make a new grant of that country to his bre 


ther the duke of York by letters patent, bearing date 
June 29, 1674. 


Let us now proceed more particularly to the proving 
of New-York, the ſubject of this ſection. 

Anno 1664, K. Charles II. appointed commiſſioners: 
ſettle the boundaries of the ſeveral colonies : * frog 
miſinformation they ſettled the line between New. Yor 
and Connecticut by a N. N. W. line, as is mentioned! 
our vol. II. p. 161; they were made to belicve that th; 
N. N. W. line would leave 20 miles to New-York « 
the eaſt ſide of Hudlon's river; whereas it ſoon crofi:4 
Hudſon's river, and left many of the Dutch ſettlement 
upon Hudlon's river, to the colonies of Maſtiachuſer: 
Bay, and Connecticut, but theſe. colonies never tu, 
poſſeſſion thereof. This line is upon record in Nev 


The partition line of New-York with Connecticut 
run February 24, 1684, by commiſſioners of both colo- 
nies, and ſigned at the town of Milford in Connectic! 
by col. Thomas Dongan governor of New-York, an 
Robert Treat, Eſq; governor of Connecticut, and conn 
ed by king William in council, March 28, 1500; buts 


this line was not well marked, diſtinguiſhed, or alice 
tained, eſpecially as to the equivalent lands; not 1009? 
ſince, by both parties, it was finally run, well marked c 

| | 4 


erwell 


We formerly mentioned, their ſettling of the boundaries“ 
the colonies of Maiſachuteit:-Bay and Rhode-ifland. | 
a 
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ind aſcertained, and confirmed by the king in council, 
4; is related in our vol. II p. 161. in the ſection of Con- 
necticut. 


As to the eaſtern boundary of the province of New- 
York; New-York hint at claiming ſo far eaſt as Connecti- 
cut river, becauſe 1. Py ancient Dutch maps publiſhed be- 
are the Engliſh royal grants of the colonies of Maſſachu- 
tts-Bay and Connecticut, the Dutch had actually a fort 
x the mouth of Connecticut river, as appears by re- 
cords, 2. That part of New-Netherlands in the duke 
of York's grant, is deſcribed, “ and alſo all that iſland or 
„ iſlands, commonly called by the ſeveral name or names 
* of Mattowacks or Long-Ifland, ſituate, laying, and 
being towards the weſt of Cape-Cod and the narrow 
« Highganſets, abutting upon the main land between the 
« two rivers, there called and known by the ſeveral names 
« of Connecticut and Hudſon's rivers, and all the lands 
* from the weſt ſide of Connecticut river to the eaſt ſide 
* of Delaware-Bay.“ 3. This iſland, now called Long- 
land, remains with the province of New-York, by 2 
mutual tacit conſent of both colonies. In anſwer to 
theſe allegations it is obvious, 1. That the line lately 
{:ttled between New-York and Connecticut, and confirm- 
ech or ratified by the king in council, is at twenty miles 
alt of Hudſon's river, and cuts off all their claims of this 
nature upon Connecticut. 2. By the like parity of rea- 
lon, and precedent, the New-York claim to that part of 
Naſſachuſetts-Bay, which lies welt of Connecticut river, 


o high upon Connecticut river. 3. Therefore in equity, 
'£9-York is bounded north of Connecticut N. W. corner, 
a line parallel to and at twenty miles diſtant eaſt of 


he children of William Brown, Eſq; of Salem in New-Eng- 
are great-grand-children of a grand-daughter of mynheer Pro- 
that time governor of this fort. 


Vol. II. *Y Hudſon's 


cut off; moreover, the Dutch never traded or ſettled - 
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Hudſon's river, to over-againſt the great crook *, elbqy, 
or great falls of Hudſon's river, and thence in a dus 
north line to the ſouth boundary line of the French Ca. 
nada country; || this line with other diſputable claim; 


* Great crooks of boundary rivers not well diſcovered and de. 
ſcribed at the times of granting and bounding colonies, are now con. 
frued as a termination of ſuch lines; thus it was lately by determ. 
nation of the king in council with reſpect to the line between the 
provinces of Maſſachuſetts-Bay and New- Hampſhire at Pantucke: 
falls of Merrimack river, ſee vol. I. p. 423. 


| The various diſputes between the courts of Great-Britain and 


France (I mult once and again beg pardon for meddling in ftate af 


fairs, or arcana impern, by chance they fall in my way, and in ſome |} 
manner I ſcramble over them) concerning the national properties and | 


juriſdictions of ſome diſputable countries in America, which perha; 
might have been ſettled in the late definitive (fo called) treaty of Air 
la Chapelle, more expeditiouſly and with better effect, conſidering 
1. That by meer dint of good fortune, providence ſeemed to he of 
our fide, and gave us poſſeſſion of Louiſbourg at the mouth or entrance 
of St. Laurence or Canada great river, the French Dunkirk of North 
America. 2. By our natural ſuperiority at ſea, we had entirely ob- 
ſtructed the French plantation American trade, which might have in- 
duced or forced the French to make us ſome favourable conceſſions ; 
than by tedious and generally ineffective ſubſequent treaties by com. 
miſſaries, which frequently terminate only in a neutrality till next ge— 
neral rupture, or in ſome mutual conceſhons by way of equivalent; 
detrimental to that ſide who may have lately received the law; thus 
for inſtance, if the court of Great-Britain at this juncure ſhould quit 
claim, the neutral iſlands in the Weſt-Indies to the French, as :n 
equivalent for ſome conceilions to be made in Nova-Scotia by ::: 
court of France to the Britiſh. 

At preſent, 1751, the French with a conſiderable military force, 
make u ſtand on the north {ide of Chiconecto bay and river in abou! 
45 d. 25 m. The parallel of 45 d. is the northern extent of bin; 
James I. grant 1600 to the North-Virginia company; this is perhays 
the foundation of the French claim. If the partition line with France 
or Canada is to be ſettled at 45 d. north lat. continued, it will tal 1 
with St. Laurence or Ontario river, a little above Montreal; inc'uc- 
ing the greateſt part of Champlain or Corlaers lake with the formech 
Dutch country adjoining. If the ſouth limits of Canada are tis. 
ſettled, New. York welt line will begin at this termination, ard pa 
aloug Ontario river to Ontario lake, along Ontario lake, and its con, 
municating ruu of water to lake Erie, till it meets with Penty: 10 
north line. 
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dow in agitation at Paris by Britiſh and French com- 
milaries. 

Unleſs there be ſome general, but definitive articles 
ol agreement, fee vol. I. p. 13, with the French, con- 
ung boundaries, we ought to have a continued reſi- 
{once of commiſiarics at Paris or ellewhere; it the pre— 
commiſſaries are fo happy as to ſettle the boundary 
ee, between Canada on the Ifrench ſide, and Nova- 
Scotia, Ncw-England, and New-York on the Britiſh ſide, 
there will ſtill remain further lines to be ſettled, of 
which I can give ſome inſtances, which may occaſion 
creat contention, the ſymptoms whereot appear already; 
but as theſe things at preſent are in embrio, I ſhall touch 
won them only by way of annotational amuſement. * 


The 


* There is a tract of valuable land weſt ſoutherly from Penſylva- 
nia: Penſylvania in the grant extends 5 d. W. from Delaware ri- 
ver, and takes a confiderable mare of lake Erie, and within which 
bounds fince the late peace the French have erected a fortification 
with a view of claiming that country, as formerly they built a fort 
it Crown point, to fix a claim to the country of lake Champlain. 
Our Indian traders inform us, that below lake Erie, upon the river 
Vaio, called by the French La helle Riviere, and the great river Oua- 
bache, which jointly fall into the grand river of Miaflippi, are the 
mo valuable lands in all America, and extend zes to 600 miles 
a level rich foil. Luckily for us, the French, laſt war, nor being 
cipable of ſupplying the Indians of thoſe riveis with gouods ſufi - 
Gent, theſe Indians dealt with our traders, and a number of them caine 
to Philadelphia to treat with the Engliſh 3 hitherto they have faith- 
al obſerved their new alliance: theſe Indians are called the *I'wich- 
endes, a large nation, much ſuperior in numbers to all our Six 
12::00s, and independent of them. This gave the government of 
Canada much uncaſineſs, that ſo conſiderable a body of Indians with 


"Mes by trading with their Indians; that if they did not deſiſt, he 


be obliged to apprehend them, wherever they thould be tound 
in theſe bounds; accordingly in the ſpring 17;1, Jome French 
des with their Indians, ſeized three of our traders, and confhned 

"in Montreal or Quebeck : the Twichetwhees, our late allies, re- 
this, and immediately rendezvouzed to the number of 509 to 
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The north and ſouth boundaries in North-America. 
dominions belonging or claimed by different ſovereignties, 
and of ſeparate colonies under the ſame ſovereign, are 
beſt determined by parelle!s of latitude which may be 
ſuppoſed invariable; thus the boundary of Hudſon's. Bay 
company by the treaty of Utrecht is well fixed at 49 d. N. 
lat.; perhaps that of Canada with Nova-Scotia, New. 
England and New-York, may be ſettled at 45d; in New- 
England that of Maſſachuſetts-Bay with New- Hampſhire, 
by the king in council is fixed at a parellel of about 42d. 
com; Maſſachuſetts-Bay with Rhode-Ifland and Con- 
necticut is in 42d. 2m; New-York with Penſylvania is 
in 42d. compleated, or the beginning of the 43d. 
which is 20 miles north of New-York ſtation point with 
the Jerſies; Virginia with the Carolinas as ſettled, 1749, 
is in about 26d. 40m. Some colonies are only bound- 
ed by rivers, the river Powtomack bounds Virginia 
from' Maryland, the river Savannah divides South-Caro- 
lina from Georgia. 
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600, and ſcoured the woods till they found three French traders, and 
delivered them up to the government of Penſylvania. Here the matter 
reſts, and waits for an accomodation betwixt our governor and the 
French governor, as to exchange of priſoners; and as to the main 
point of the queſtion, in ſuch caſes the French never cede till drubb d 
into it by a war, and confirmed by a ſubſequent peace. However, i: 
is probable that in a few years our ſettlements, if well attended to, will 
be carried thither, if with the protection of the Indians of that na- 
tion, they are countenanced by our governments. With this view 
the governor of Penſylvania is labouring with the aſſembly to have 
ſome place of ſtrength, ſecurity, or retreat for our Indian traders, 
under the name of a trading or truck-houle ; the Indians have given 
their conſent to this ſcheme, which they never granted to the French; 
it will be a difficult matter to perſuade a quaker aſſembly into any 
thing, where a military ſtrength or ſecurity is implied. 

We may obſerve, that ſome part of theſe Indian lands W. ſouth- 
erly of Penſylvania, to the quantity of 609,000 acres, have a ye 
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| ch. 
or two ago, been granted by the crown to a company of gentle. 7g 
4 men in Virginia, free of quit-rent for 21 years; in the prayer . ab 
1 3 their petition, they propoſe the ſettling and cultivating the ſame, 2 
| #} well as to carry on trade with the Indians. The Whole of tas . 
5 J affair is now repreſented at home to the miniſtry, by the governor 0! nc 
3d Penſylvania. i 
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In all affairs the French a& the huckſters, at firſt 


make great demands, but afterwards gradually recede. 
t is laid, that as the French are now in poſleſſion of 
Crown- Point fort and ſettlement near lake Champlain in 
about 44 d. N. lat. their firſt demand of boundaries was 
a parallel of 44 d. lat. which cuts off from us part of 
New-York and New-Hampſhire, almoſt the whole of 
the province of Main, all the good country upon Quene- 
beck river, all Sagadahock or the late property of duke 
of York, almoſt the whole of Nova-Scoria, including A- 
napolis-Royal in 44 d. 40 m. and Chebucto in 44d. 10m. 
aud Canſo ; the French court are ſince ſaid to have 
ceded, and propoſed to make a ceſſion of one degree 
of latitude; that is, their bounding parallel of latitude 
mall be 45 d. as the grant of K. James I. anno 1606, to 
the worth- Virginia company extended no further; and 
moreover, that the French governor Champlain had taken 
poſſcſſion of the gulph and river of St. Laurence be- 
fore this, and Before the Dutch occupied the New- 
York ſettlement. This parallel of 45d. in favour of 
the French includes all the Canſo iflands with the northern 
pats of the bay of Fundy : and the good country upon 
St. John's river; leaving to Great-Britain the peninſula 
0: Nova-Scotia, Crown Point, and the greateſt part of the 
country upon lake Champlain or the Dutch Corlaers 
ave; + the ceſſion of Nova-Scotia to Great- Britain by 
de treaty of Utrecht, was underitood by the nation or 
cole of Great-Britain to be according to the extent 
v the French commiſſion fo far as Cape-Roſiers, to Mr, 
>ubercafle their laſt governor of L' Accadie ; but by a 
yarallel of 45 d. in the meridian of Cape-Roſiers in lat. 
ot od. 20m. we give up gd. zom. of latitude; in 
e meridian of Quebeck in lat. 46d. 55m. we give up 
bout 1d. 55m. of latitude z in the meridian of Mont- 


1 This Corlaer was a principal man amongſt the Dutch ſettlers, 
ana this lake was called by his name; the French call it lake Champ— 
, and it generally has obtained that name; Champlain was the 
en governor of Canada. 
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real, a very ſmall matter. Thus the French explain the 
looſe treaty of Utrecht, to our very great diſadwantage, 
as if they gave the law, and were ſupreme judges there. 
ol; O tempora! 

The north boundary of the province of New-Yoyl; 
may be, the ſouth line of Canada when ſettled ; pro. 
bably it will begin at a point in a meridian twenty mile 
caſt of the crook or great falls of Hudſon's river, and 
running weſt will croſs lake Champlain, and terminate 

: Cataraqui river, 

[Its W. line runs up Cataraqui river, and lake calle; 
vonrally lake Ontario, and terminates on lake Erie in 
north lat. 42 d. complete. From Oſwego upon Jl: 
Ontario may be reckoned the width of the government 
0: New-York, 220 miles, viz. due W. from the lake 
2 0 miles to oy on Hudſon's river, and from Al. 
bany 20 miles due W. to the welt line of Maſtachuſus 
Bay province. 

The ſouthern line of the province of New-York is ir 
ſeveral directions or fiexures. 1. From lake Eric along 
the north or head line of Penſy lvania in lat. 42. to De. 
laware river. 2. Thence 20 miles down faid river to 
the north diviſional point of New-York and New-Jeric 
on laid river n lat. 41 d. 40 m. 3. Thence in a v ſtrcigk 
line E. 42 d. S. to 41 d. lat. on Hudſon's river. Than 0 
12 miles down Hludſon's river to north end ti the il! 
of New-York, then down {aid Hudſon's river on th 
W. ſide of New-York illind to Sandy-point, the c 
trance of New-York road and harbour canis 3o 0 * 

Thence along the ſouthern ſhore of Long-Iſlans 
round the E. end of Lorg-Iſand, including ite 
il:nd and Gardner's iſland, Which lie near the cntral 
of Neu-London harbour in 3hamcs river of Conn 
cut colony; ; then along the northern ſhore of 1.0% 
Iland found! to over-againit the mouth of Byram moch 
where the weitern di viſional ! ine between New-1 0! 
Connecticut begins. 

The caitern line is from the mouth of Byram . 


ef 
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along g the Oblong as deſcribed in the ſection of Connecti- 
cut, vol. II. p. 161, to the N. W. corner of Connecticut 
* or S. W. corner of the province of Maſſachuſetts- 
, about 80 miles: thence in a parallel with Hudfon's 
5b at 20 miles diſtance E. from Hudlon's river, 
dong the weſtern line of Maſſachuſetts-Bay, about 47 
miles to the N. W. corner of Maſſachuſetts: Bay, which 
5 the S. W. corner of lands lately annexed, or crown 
lands put under the juriſdiction of the province of 
New-IHampſhire pro tempore; thence in a like parallel 
rom Hudſon's river, about 40 miles upon the weſtern 
ine of New Hampthire, to the latitudes of the great falls 
or crook of Hudſon's river; thence in a due meridian 
ine on the welt line of the crown lands, at preſent in 
the juriſdiction of New-Hampſhire, to the ſouth boun- 
ry line of Canada, when by much protracted and final] 
pertaps diſadvantageous negociations it ſhall be deter- 
mined, The reader may obſerve, that I have neither 
inclination nor intereſt to be of any ſide, other than ſo— 
licitous tor a national concern. 


We may obſerve, that as the dividing; line between New- 

York and Ne- Jerſies in duke of York's grant of 1664 to 
lord Berkley and Sir George Carterer, is from the N. lati- 
tude of 41 d. on Hudſon's river, to the lat. of 41 d. 40 m. 
on the northermoſt branch of Delaware river; ſo that 


the lixing of the two latitudes, and running of the line 
betacen them, was all that was required for the ſettling 


In a late final ſettlement of the north boundary of the province 
0 Matlzchuſetts-Bay ; if the adminiſtrat on at home, for the intereſt 
of our mother country and its plantations, had been adviſed by gen- 
emen in; cligent 1 in the affair; the lands north of that line, being 
c bows lands might have been annexed to the province of Maſla- 
Fiuſer »-Bay, thou gh not in property, yet in juriſdiction, as are the 

$ of Sagadahock; the inſignificant impotent ſmall proviuce of 
ew. I. A npthirc can never be c: apable ot cultivating and defending it 
i unlt the Canada French and their Indians; fo large. a tract of wil- 
"els lands as this, is, leaving a vall en ry UnCuitivated, or to the 
vc aud improvement of the French. 
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of that line: accordingly 1719, by act of the genera] 
aſſemblies of both provinces, commiſſioners and ſu— 
veyors were appointed; after many obſervations, the | 
latitude of 41 d. 40 m. on the northermoſt branch o 
Delaware river was ſettled, and executed by indentures 
under hands and ſeals; and to commemorate the fame | 
theſe indentures were recorded at Perth-Amboy in Nev. | 
Terley, lib. D. No. 2. p. 280, &c. and in New-York in 
a book of entries beginning Augult 1739, p. 168, &c. 
then a ſtreight line was run by the ſaid commiſiioners 

and ſurveyors to Hudſon's river, and the ſurveyors made 
many obſervations there, of the meridian altitudes of | 
the ſun and proper ſtars, to diſcover the proper lati- 
tude on HuTJſon's river; but the commiſſioners ncyer 
niet afterwards to fix that point; therefore it remains 
undetermined to this day, though frequently demande! 
by the Laſt- Jerſies. 

The deed of the equivalent lands, (ſee vol. II. p. 
161) called the Oblong from Connecticut to New- York 
in the king's name, was not ſealed or delivered unti! 
May 14 the grant of the greateſt part of theſe lands to 
Sir Joſeph Eyles and company was next day after, be. 
ing the 15th of May, and not put upon record till ſome 
time thereafter, The controverſy between Eyles and 
company, and Hauly and company, concerning the pro- 
perty of theſe lands, is ſtill ſubſiſting; the contractea 
nature of a ſummary does not allow us to inſert it at 
large; only we obſerve, * that Sir Joſeph Eyles and com- 
pany, March 10, 1730-1, prefented a petition to the king 
in council for this land, by the name of“ a certain 
ce tract of land in your majeſty's province of New- Tors 
« in America, &c.” computed at 62,000 acres; on tic 
ſame day it was referred to a committee of the pra, 
council, and 24th of that month, they refer it to tts 


i 


lords commiſſioners of trade and plantations; 44 


* This I inſe t in ſp minute a manner, by way of information, hes 


plantation affairs are managed at the icverul buuzes in Great: Britain. 


of, ', 
lords 
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3 


rds of trade made their report to the lords of the 
ommittee, We think it for his majeſty's ſervice to 
gant to them, their heirs and aſſigns, the lands they 
xtition for, & c. and on the goth March 1731, the 
lords of the committee make their report to the King 
n council, “ apprehending that all reaſonable encou- 
agement ought to be given for the ſettling of lands in 
Four majeſty⸗ s plantations, do agree with the opinion of 
the ſaid lords commiſſioners for trade, &c. and that 
may be adviſable for your majeſty to grant to the 
ptitivners the ſaid lands in the manner above propoſed.” 
April 8, 1731, the king in council approves of the 
bort of the lords of the committee, and orders a 
cant accordingly, by ordering the lords commiſſi- 
cacrs of his majeſty's treaſury | to era, a warrant 
for A it, and on the 4th of May 1731, the lords 
nmiſioners of the treaſury directed the warrant {or 
te grant to the attorney and ſolicitor general; the 
gtant itſelf, under the great ſeal of Great-Britain, 15 
cated May 15, 1731; after reciting the words of the 
pation, “ are graciouſly plealed 0 gratily the peti- 
toners Of their requeſt : Know ye,“ &c. - About the 
kne time the governor and council of New- York 
wanted, by virtue of their royal inſtruction for granting 
05 provi ace lands, to Hau! y and company the ſame lands; 
ich 0: theſe grants tall take place, is not as yet de- 
Ci 30 it is certain, that the deed of theſe equivalent 
„ from Connecticut to his majeſty was not ſealed and 
(ln cr. d Until May 7 731, yet at the di ſtance of 1000 
WIUES was granted next day to Eyles, &c. 


The extent of the province government or juriſdiction 
v New-York is as follows; from N. to 8. that is, from 
Hook in lat. 40 d. 30 m. to the ſuppoſed Canada 
«ie in the parallel of 45 d. lat. are 313 Engliſh miles; 


11 There ſeems to be ſome impoſition in the petition of Sir Joſeph 
les aud con. pany, repreſenting thele lands, as productive of pitch, 
1 tr naval ſtores, mines, and furrs, 
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the extent from W. to E. is various. 1. From the 
E. ſoutherly termination of the boundary line between 
the Jerſies and New-York in lat. 41 d. upon HudGygl 
river to Byram river, where the colony of Connecticul 
begins, are 10 miles. 2. From the W. northerly ter 
mination of the ſaid boundary line between Jerley : and] 
New-York on the north branch of Delaware river in la. 

4 d. 4m. to Connecticut W. line, including the Oblone, 

are 82 miles, whereof about 60 miles from Delaware r 

to Hudſon's river, and 22 miles from Hudſon's river 9 
the pretent Connecticut W. line, Oblong included. 3. From 
41 d. 40 m. on Delaware river, New- York runs 20 mils 
higher on Delaware river to the parallel of 42 d. lat. which 
by Penſylvania royal grant divides New-York from the 
province of Penſylvania; upon this parallel New-Yor|: 
is ſuppoſed to extend welt to lake Erie; and from 
thence along lake Erie, and along the communicating 
great run of water Þ from lake Erie to lake Ontario er 
Cataraqui, and along lake Cataraqui and its diſcharg: 
Cataraqu i river to the aforcſaid Canada ſuppoſcd lin: 
With the Britiſh colonies ; we ſhall inſtance the breath 
of New-York province from Oiwego ; || as being a me. 


+ In this ren of water or communicating river, are the not! 
great Niagara falls frequently mentioned, and a French pass to de 
up the coinmunication between Canada and Rliſſiſſippi, called to! 
Denonville. 

Oſwego, formerly mentioned, is a fort and Indian trading 71402 
in times of peace, with a garriſon of 25 ſoldiers from the four i 
dependent regul: ar companies, to prevent any diſorders in tr ade; on 
being in the ſeaſon a kind of Indian fair: laſt French war the garten 

conſiſted of 200 men of regular troops and militia, and the F rench Gl 
not find 1t convenient to moleſt them. Our traders with the cke 


ft OU fr 101 Ala: 2 ly » andi PAN 2 Certain duty upon * hat they vend 400 
buy at Oſwego; their rout is; from Albany to Schenectady tow! 
corporation upon Now hawks river, 16 TOs land carriage; tc | 


4. M. hp wks river, in this river is on! ly one ſhort carrying 105 
ita fall in that river; from Mowhawks river a carrying | pl ace 11 
ta 81 40 according to the ſeaſons, here are convenient Dur! 
carriages to be hircd, to a river u hich falls into the Queides 
then from this lake down Onondagues river to Oſwego Us 5 


10 
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am in this line. Oſwego fort and trading place with 
rany N nations of Indians upon the lake Ontario, Cata- 
aqui or Oſwego in lat. 43 d. 33 m. lies welt. nortlerly 
m Albany about 200 miles, and 20 miles from Albany 
o the weft line of the province of Maſſachuletts-Bay, in 
1 all about 220 miles. Montreal lies N. by E. of Albany 
dove 200 miles. | 

Belides, the main land country of New-York, there are 
ome lands belonging to it. 1. Long Iſland, called by 
he Indians Matowacks, and by the Dutch, Naſſau, it lies 
n length from E. to W. about 120 miles, and at a me- 


Flace upon lake Ontario, there is a ſhort fall in Onondagues river. 
i o the whole of the cast fide of the Ontario lake lies in the Onon- 
dague country. From Oiwego fort to \iagara falls or I rench 170 
ononville are about 160 miles, and from Oiwego fort 6 miles 
br Frontanac, alſo called Cataraqui fort, where the lake vents — 
Cuaqui river, Which with the Outawac river makes St Laurence 
ner Cailed the great river of Canada; this fort Frontanac is about 
mies Wan that roc Ky river to Montreal. 
by conjecture of the French Coureurs des bois in round numbers, 
be eircum wee ot the fve greut lakes or inland ſcas of North- 
\mcrica, are, Outario 200 leagues, i rie, 200 leagues, Tiurons 390 
urs, Nihagan zoo leagues, aud the upper I: ke o leagues. 
\s | do not write this, as a rigidly connected piece, 1 mention 
everal thi ings as they occur, but wiche ut any C0! "fide rable deviation. 
ve Nohawtk nation of gur all licd New-York Indians live on the 
ide of a branch of Rudfor's river called Moha Wks river, but 
1 1 north ide there f, as 1s repreſented in the French maps. 
Uncides nation lie about 100 miles W. from A near 
eau of the Mohawks river. z. 1 he Onondagues lie about 130 
wett from Albany. 4. The 1 aſcaroras, an advent.tioas or ſixth 
a in former times they were called the Five nations) live partly 
Kine Oneides, and pardly with the of 0 ondagues. . The Cayugas 
0 miles welt fom Albany. 6. The Serecas who live upon 
rontiers of Pen!vlvania arc 3 140 miles weit from Albany. 
"ence noted writer M. de Lifle calls theie Five nations by the 
of Iroquois. 
mer the French had popiſh miſſionaries with the Oneides, 
gues, and Cayugas, and enucavoured to keep them in their 


. 7 


here is ſcarce any beaver in the country of the Five nations ; 
-ore their hunting at a great diſtance from home, occaſions fre- 
t jarrings with other Indian nations; this trains them up by 
ice, to be better warriors than the other Indian nations. 


dium 
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dium is about 10 miles broad; its caſt ſhore is 2 ſang 
flat, as is all the E. ſhore of North-America from Carl 
Cod of New- England in N. lat. 42 d. 10 m. to Cape. Fol 
rida in about 25d. N. lat. Upon this ſhore of Long. Iuand 
are very few inlets, and theſe very ſhallow : its nat e 
| fide is good water, being a ſound between it and d | 
main land of Connecticut; the widelt part of this ne; 
New-Haven of Connecticut does not exceed 8 * 
Two thirds of this iſland is a barren ſandy ſoil. 
eaſtern parts were ſettled from New-England, 4 fe- 
tain their cuſtoms; the weſtern parts were ſettled by the 
Dutch, where many families to this day underſt:n4 
no other language but the Dutch. It is divided ing 
3 counties, Queen's county, King's county, and Sufjyli: 
county, and pays conſiderably above one fourth of thx 
taxes or charges of the government of the province, 
IIell-Gate, where is the confluence or meeting of the. 
and W. ride in Long-Iſland ſound, is about 12 mils 
trom the city of New-York. 2. Staten-Ifland at its E. 
nd, has a ferry of three miles to the W. end of Long e 
Ilan]; at its W endis a ferry of one mile to Perth-An- 
boy of Eaſt-Jerſics, it is divided from Eatt- Jerites by a 
creek; is in length about 12 miles, and about fix mis 
broad, makes one county, called Richmond, which pays 
ſcarce one in one and twenty of the provincial tax; 
it is all in one pariſh, but ſeveral congregations, VIZ. an 
Englith, Dutch, and French congregation; the inhabitants 
arc moſtly Engliſh ; only one conlicerable village, cali 
Cuckold's-town. 3. Nantucket, Martha's vineyard and 
Elizabeth iſlands were formerly under the juriſdiction ot 
New-York, ; but upon the revolution they were annexe! 
by the new charter of Maflachu! ſetts-Bay, to the gurilcuc: 
tion of Maſſachuletts-Bay ; not many years ſince, tome ol 
rite 8 of theſe iſlands when occaſionally in Nes 
York, were arreſted for the arrears of the general qui 
ents of theſe iſlands. 4. Manhatans, the Indian nam, 
New-Amiterdam the Dutch name, or New-York the Eng: 
lih name, may be called an illand, though it has a con 
municatic- 
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-ynication with the main land, by King's bridge, the 
ole iland being about fourteen miles long, but very 
now, is all in the juriſdiction of the city of New-York ; 
les on the mouth of Hudſon's river. 
lu the province of New-York are four incorporated 
ns, who hold courts within themſelves, ſend repre- 
cat es to the general aſſembly or legiſlature, with 
ndry excluſive privileges. 1. The city of New-York 
rc ts territory, formerly eſtabliſhed by col. Dongan, 
as four repreſentatives. 2. The city of Albany pro- 
150 had their charter alſo from col. Dongan, and is 
early the ſame with that of New-York, ſends two repre- 
natives. 3. The borough of Weſt-Cheſter ; and 4. The 
vwnſhip of Schenectady; it ſeems theſe two corporations 
dad their charters before the revolution, and each of them 
nd one repreſentative to the general aſſembly. 
As a ſpecimen of town corporation charters, in the 
antations, I thall inſert an extract of the charter of the 
of New-York ; it is the fulleſt and the moſt exclu- 
ve of any of them. Ir begins by mentioning or recit- 
g {everal grants of privileges which they have enjoyed 
patents and charters. ** Whereas the city of New- 
York is an ancient city, and the citizens anciently a 
wy politick with ſundry rights, privileges, &c. as wel] 
preſcription as by charters, letters patent, grants and 

confirmations, not only of divers governors and com- 
manters in chief in the ſaid province, but alſo of ſeve— 
ral governors, directors, generals, and commanders in 
chief of the Nether Dutch nation, whillt the ſame was 
r has been under their power and ſubjection. That Tho- 
Was Dongan, Eſq; lieutenant governor of New-York, 
uncer King James II. Auguſt 27, 1686, by a charter 
onlrmed all their former grants not repugnant. to the 
laws of England and province of New-York, with ſome 
vlitions, granting tothem all the unappropriated lands to 
bow. water mark in Manhatan's iſland, under the yearly 
Quit-rent of one beaver ſkin, or the value thereof; their 
juiſliftion to extend all over the iſland, &c.“ That 
charter was confirmed by a ſubſequent charter from 
lord 
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lord Cornbury governor, April 19, 1502, with 5 
additions granting to them the ferrics, &c. That x 
ſome queſtioned the validity of their former chatte 
becauſc they were in the governor's name only, an 
in the name of their Kings and queens, they Petition 
governor Montgomery for a new char ter, Conlirming aff 
their former privileges, with fome additions; 51a 
to them four hundred feet below low-watcr mail; I 
Hudſon's river, &c. : 
Governor Montgomery's charter by which they nol 
hold, is dated January 15, 1730, and afterwards cou 
firmed or corroborated by an act of the provincial aff 4 
bly or legiſlature o New York, and declared to be A 
publick act, relating to the whole colony. The m 
ſtance of this charter is as follows. 
They are incorporated by the name of the mayor, 1'4 
* dermen and commonality of the city of Neæw- TO. 
Ihe city to be divided into ſeven wards, viz. weſt.- ward 
% {outh-ward, duck- ward, eaſt-ward, north-ward, Moi 
* gomery-ward, and the out- ward divided into the Bou 
* diviſion and Harlem diviſion. The corporation to conꝗ 
e ſiſt of one mayor, one recorder, and ſcven aldermen, 
« {even aſſiſtants, one ſheriff, one coroner, one com- 
* mon clerk, one chamberlain or treaſurer, one high con- 
<« ſtable, ſixteen aſſeſſors, ſeven collectors, ſixtcen Cos 
66 ſtables, and one marſhal. The mayor mich conlent ol 
* the governor, may appoint one of the aldermen his de- 
e puty. The governor yearly to appoint the mayor, i} 
e riff, and coroner, and the frecholders and frecm en in 
* their reſpective wards to chuſe the other officers, c 
& cepting the chamberlain, who is to be appointed in Cour 
e cil by the mayor, four or more aldermen, and tour cr 
% more aſſiſtants. - The mayor to appoint the high con: 
e ſtable ; all officers to take the proper oaths, and to cg 
tinue in office till others have been choſen in tet 
* rooms; when any officer dies, the ward is to chuſe an. 
* other ; upon refuſal to eve in office, the comma” 1 
council may impoſe a fine not exceeding 15 . for ! 


„ ue of the corporation. The mayor or recorder, © 
6 fl! 
9 


9 
, 
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« {our or more aldermen, with four or more aſſiſtants, to 
« he 4 COMMON council to make by-laws, to regulate the 
« feemen, to leaſe lands and tenements, &c. but to do 
« nothing inconſiſtent with the laws of Great-Britain or 
« of this province; ſuch Jaws and orders not to continue 
«in force exceeding 12 months, unleſs confirmed by the 
« covernor and council. May puniſh by disfranchiſing, or 
« fines for the uſe of the corporation. The common coun- 
« cj] ſhall decide in all controverted elections of officers. 
The common council may be called by the mayor, or 
« in his abſence by the recorder; fine of a member for 
« nonattendance not exceeding 205. for the uſe of the 
« corporation. The corporation may eſtabliſh as man 

« ferries as they may ſee fit, and let the ſame. To hold a 
« market at five or more different places every day of the 
« week, excepting Sunday; to fix the aſſize of bread, 
«wine, &c. The mayor with four or more aldermen 
may make freemen, fees not to exceed l.; none bur 
© freemen ſhall retail goods or exerciſe any trade, penalty 
.; no aliens to be made free. To commit common 
* vagabonds, erect work-houſes, goals, and alms-houſes. 
* The mayor to appoint the clerk of the market, and 
* water bailiff; to licence carmen, porters, cryers, ſca- 
* rengers and the like; to give licence to taverns and 
* retailers of ſtrong drink for one year, not exceeding; 
zo s. per licence; ſelling without licence 51. current 
* money toties quoties. The mayor, deputy mayor, re- 
* corder, and aldermen for the time being, to be juſtices 
of the peace. The mayor, deputy mayor, and re- 
*corder, or any one of them, with three or more of the 
*aldermen, ſhall hold quarter ſeſſions, not to fit exceed- 
ing tour days. Mayor, recorder, and aldermen, to be 
*named in all commiſſions of oyer and terminer, and 
* goal delivery. The mayor, deputy mayor, recorder, 
or any one of them, with three or more of the aldermen, 
* ſhall and may hold every Tueſday a court of record, to 
2 ry all civil cauſes real, perſonal, or mixt, within the 
city and county. May adjourn the mayor's court to any 
time not exceeding 28 days. The corporation to have a 
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© common clerk, who ſhall be alſo clerk of the court; 
* record, and ſeſſions of the peace, to be appom Ml © 
oy during his good behaviour, by the governor ; eight a 
de tornies in the beginning, but as they drop, only lix tg 
be allowed, during their good behaviour, for the mayo 
court; the mayor's court to have the direction and 
* cognizance of the attornies, who upon a vacancy {1ſt 
* recommend one to the governor for his approbation 
The mayor, recorder, or any alderman, may with or with 
* out a jury determine in caſes not exceeding 40s. valug 
«* No freeman inhabitant ſhall be obliged to ſerve in aq 
office cut of the city. A grant and confirmation to alf 
< the inhabitants of their hereditaments, &c. paying th 
& quit-rent reſerved by their grants. The corporatiog 
may purchaſe and hold hereditaments, &c. ſo as thg 
« clear yearly value exceed not 30001. ſterl. and th 
ce ſame to diſpoſe of at pleaſure. To pay a quit: rent off 
« 20s. proclamation money per ann. beſides the bear 
&* ſkin, and 5s. current money in former charters res 
« quired. No action to be allowed againſt the corporation 
* for any matters or cauſe whatſoever prior to this charg 
te ter. A pardon of all proſecutions, forfeitures, & 
e prior to this charter. This grant or the inrolment thereg 
« of (record) ſhall be valid in law, notwithſtanding of 
« jmperfections, the imperfections may in time coming be 
c rectified at the charge of the corporation.“ 


As I am now to relate the French and Indian war 
which concern the Britiſh province of New-York, wi 
their other Indian affairs; as alſo ſome account ol tit 
ſucceſſions of governors and governments in the colony 
of New-York; inſtead of ſummary references, as V8 
propoſed, for the eaſe of the reader I ſhall uſe a co" 
nected and fluent ſhort recapitulation, which will pon 
out ſundry of our claims in North- America. | 


French and Indian wars, with other Indian affairs. 


Sebaſtian Cabot, a ſubject of England, employed by K. 
Henry VII. to diſcover a N. W. paſſage to China, 4d. 
1 147 ' 
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1496, touched at all the conſiderable inlets on the eaſtern 
ut of North-America from Cape-Florida in N. lat. 
| :d, to N. lat. 67 and half d. and took a NOMINAL pol- 
hon of the whole for the crown of England (ice vol. 
[.p. 273) but making no ſettlements, he made no title 
by occupancy, or purchaſe from the Indi uns. 
Sir Walter Raleigh, a native of England, anno 1584, 
xith people ſettlers, landed at Roanoak in the preſent 
ch Carolina, ſettled and took poſſoſſion for queen 
iabeth, and called all the North-America coaſt by the 
zame of Virginia, “ in honour to the vi zin queen Eli- 
beth. After ſundry ſmall adventures to Virginia in 
gencral, April 10, 606, two companies were incorporated 
one letter patent by K. James I. called the South and 
North-Virginia companies. The South- Virginia com- 
my began a ſettlement in Cheſapeak-Bay 1607 ; the 
North-Virginia company carried on (but in ſeparate ad- 
rentures) ſome ſmall trade in fiſh and furr, but made no 
kriement with continuance till 1620 ＋ hen they began 
le Plymouth in New-England; being late in the lea- 
bn, the weather obliged the deſigned ſettlers to put up 
wh the firſt land or harbours, accordingly they landed 
n Plymouth-Bay of Maſſachuſetts, and have continued 
acre ever ſince. 
Capt, Henry I Iudſon | in ſome Dutch company's ſer- 
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* Some pedantick criticks, in imitation of ſome annotators upon 
we Geek and Roman claſſicks, imagine that he meant a young vir- 
$£1Cuitry, never before occupied by the Europeans. 

? The deſigned ſettlers had made a fort of contract with the coun- 
G of Plymouth or North-Virgiaia company; for a territory upon 

W Hadon's river : this eviaces that in theſe times, the Dutch or any 
Cer European nation by prior diſcovery, occupancy, preſcription, 
any other claim, had no equitable right to that country. 
+ This Hudſon was a great enthufiaitick projector of N. E. and 
n VV... paſſages, and gave name to Hud'on's- Bay, and Hudſon's ri- 
'* of New York ; he periſhed in one of his pallage adventures, be- 
"7 never heard of more. | 
tis laid by the French, that Canada was firſt ſettled by the French 
| Bide Champlain their firſt governor 1603, being five years before 
Ne Nuv'ou wok poſſeſſion of New- Netherlands for the Dutch. 
n Vol. II. R vice, 
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vice, but an Engliſhman, anno 1608, came to the mouth 
of Hudſon's river (as it is ſince called) though in the ll. 
mits of both ſaid corporations or companies, and without! 
licence from the king of England, purchaſed (as it is aid) 
of the Indians that certain territory, and diſpoſed of hih 
rights to the Dutch Weſt-India company, or rather t 
ſome merchants of Amſterdam ; and the Dutch made! 
ſome imperfect irregular ſettlements there. Sir Samuel 
Argol governor for the South- Virginia company 1613 
drove the Dutch from their uſurped ſettlement : hon. 
ever, the Dutch obtained 1620 of that pacifick eaſy} 
prince K. James I. leave to make a ſmall ſettlement there, 
for wooding and watering of their Brazil flects, and} 
1623 the Dutch made a regular colony of it, and ther 
commander in chief was called director general ct New. 
Netherlands. 

Carr, fea commander, and Nichols land commander, 
arrived before New- Amſterdam, fince called New-York, 
with an armed force Augult 20, 1664, and fummoned 
the Dutch governor to ſurrender; accordingly 27th fol- 
lowing, articles were agreed upon; New-Netherlands was 
ſurrendered to England, and col. Richard Nichols was 
appointed licut. governor by the duke of York, who had 
obtained a previous grant thereof from his brother R. 
Charles II. New-Netherlands was confirmed to England 
by the treaty of Breda 1667: but as England, March 17, 
1671-2 proclaimed. war againſt the Dutch, the Dutch 
eaſily reconquered it from the Engliſh 1673, col. Love. 
lace governor z. but aſterwards by the treaty of London 
iG73-4 the Dutch made an abſolute ceſſion thereof t. 
England; and in confequence thereof as New. Nether: 
lands had been conquered ſince the firſt grant, to prevem 
difficulties in titles, K. Charles II. made a ſecond grant, 
June 29, 1674, to his brother the duke of York, with ti 
right of government to him, his heirs and afligns. | 
thall not anticipate what matters of this grant belong !0 
the ſections of the Jerſies and Penſylvania. . Governor 
Andros by letters of October 31, 1674, acquaints 50 

1 8-44 neigh: 
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:ohbouring governors, that he had received poſſeſſion 
i New-York, &c. No act of government appears upon 
cord from July 19, 1673, to November 6, 1674; then 
te publiſhed the ſecond royal letters patent to the duke 
i York of New-York and the Jerſies, dated June 29, 1674. 
The Dutch interlopers at their firſt arrival in this 
country 1608, entered into alliance with the Five Na- 
ons called by the French Iroquois; it continued without 
merruption, and remains to this day a firm alliance 
with the Engliſh || who ſucceeded the Dutch in the Euro- 
enn juriſdiction of theſe countries. 

Theſe five tribes of Indians are called nations, though 
rroperly all of one nation; they are diſtinguiſhed by the 
nancs of Mohawks, Oneides, Onondagues, Cayugas, and 
Snccas, In the North-Carolina war with the Tuſcaro- 
us Indians 1711, many of theſe Tuſcaroras were obliged 
o fly their country, and ſettled with the Onondagues and 
Cayugas, and are now called the Sixth nation. The ſe— 
reral ſmall villages of Seſquahanna and Delaware river 
Indians, are under the protection of the Senecas; the Se- 
iccas are by far the largeſt of the Six nations, and lie upon 
the frontiers of Penſylvania. Several of the renegadoes 
of the Five nations have ſettled above Montreal, and are 
called Cohunagos or praying Indians. | 
Why do we not ſend military officers amongſt the In- 
ans to inſtruct them in the European arts of war. The 
French with good ſucceſs follow this practice. Some ſay 
tha: the officers of the four independent companies of 
ilicrs * in New-York live like military monks in idle- 
e and luxury. 8 

The French uſe an argument with the Indians to be of 
Mir lde, viz. that they do not covet their lands, as the 


Enclith do.“ 4, 


| The reader may excuſe my Frequent inadvertent impropriety 
” writing in times fince the union, Engliſh inſtead of Britiſh; it is the 
common tpeech exprethon, but very 1aproper. | | 

* Fuliliers are ſo called, becauſe they are ſuppoſed to be armed 
Vith light muſquets called fuſees. 
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During K. William's war, the inhabitants of Cana, 
lived in contiguval fears of theſe Five Indian nations, ther 
ſeed time and harveſt were much neglected. Canada i; 
a tyrannical government and barren ſoil. Their land; 
ſcarce produce ſufficient tor the ſuſtenance of the inhz. 
bitants. 

We may obſerve, that amongſt the aboveſaid Six In. 
dian nations pr tribes, the Onondagues relemble thy 
canton, where the deputies of the ſeveral Swiſs cantons 
meet upon affairs of great concern. The Onondagucs $ 
Oneides, and Cayugas, have frequently been in the French! 
intereſt, by the management ot the I'rench miſtionate 
prieſts. Our miſſionary prieſts, inſtead of this laborious, 
but vaſtly uſeful publick duty, are indulged in a ju; | 
of ſine cures, in our moſt opulent and well provided t 
tlements ; they labour only in confounding the fobe: | 
and induſtrious well-meaning preſbyterians, congregati- | 
onaliſts, & c. to the great detriment of the publick good; 
a new regulation amongſt our miſſionaries is much 
wanted. 


1565, Sept. Courfal arrived governor of Canada; next 
ſpring with 28 companies of regular troops, and all the 
marching poſſe of Canada that could be ſpared, marched 
perhaps 250 leagues into the country of the Five nat: 
ons; they did little or no execution; and 1667 a peace 
was concluded between the French and their Indians, anc 
the province of New-York with their Five nations GB 
Indians: this peace continued till 1683. 

1684, De la Barre governor of Canada, with all t.: 
poſſe or Canada, marched and rendezvouzed at Catarad:1 
tort, + while at the. ſame. time he was only amutin 


i 
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| it is now called fort Frontenac, being built by count de Fronten:: 
governor of Canada, on Cataraqui lake, near the mouth of Catariqu 
river, Which runs to Montreal, and with the Ouatawaes river forms 
the great river of Canada called the river of St. Laurence. 

M de l Salle upon Cataraqui lake built a bark of 60 tuns, bot 
che neighbouring Indians ia jealouſy ſpon burnt her. 10 
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e government of New-York, with ſome trifling com- 
plants againſt the Five Indian Nations, to lull them afleep. 
1054, in July, lord Howard of Ethngham, governor of 
\;rginia, and col. Dongan licut. governor of New-York, 
tad an interview with the Five Indian nations at New 
Vor K. 

1085, marquis de Nonville, who ſucceeded the gover- 
nor general de la Barre, with 1500 men, regular troops, 
Canada militia, and Indians, rendezvouzed at fort Fron- 
ac or Cataraqui, deſigned againſt the Five Indian na- 
uns 3 they did no execution. 

1687, governor general Nonville with 1500 French 
and india inſulted the Seneca nation. In return for 
this the Five [roquois nations to the number of 1200 
men, July 26, 688, invaded the iſland of Montreal; 
the governor general with his court, were there at that 
me; they ravaged the country, killed many people, 
nd carried off captives z; the Mohawks loſt only three 
men 3 the Freach abandoned their tort upon Cararaqui 
arc, and left 26 barrels of gun-powder. 

i February 1689-90, the F rench, conſiſting of 300 

gureurs des bois 'in New-England they are called Swam- 
j1ers,) with as many Indians or ſavages, made incurſions 
Im the province of New-York ; they burnt Corlaer's 
".lage called Schenectady, and murdered 63 perſons. 

In the memory of man the Mohawks never received 

ca blow as in the winter 1692-3; col. Fletcher with 

0 volunteers marched to Albany, and the French with 
heir Indians returned home. 

16%, the French with a large force made an incur- 
hn upon the ? w- Tork Indians, with a deſign to deſtroy 
the ſettlements of Albany and Schenectady, but were re- 
iled by governor Fletcher. 

During queen Anne's war, the Five Indian nations 


For 5 Indian nations where the Engliſh and French have parti- 
cal r concerns. ſee vol. I. p 179 
or the lroquois or ix nations of Mohawk Indians, ſee vol. I. p. 
3; they may conkft of about 1500 marching men. 
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had a neutrality with the Canada French and their Indi. 
ans, and by this means the province of New-York carried 
on a continued advantageous trade with Canada. 

New-York had no concern in the New-England Indian 
war 1722 tO 1725. | 

The French had lately erected a fort at Crown-Poinel 
near the Jake Champlain upon the frontiers of New-Yqrl 
government; during the late French war from 1744 00 
1747 incluſive, Crown-Point was the rendezvouz of the 
Canada French and their Indians, conſequently their onſe] 
were moſtly upon the province of New-York and the 
N. W. corner of the province of IMafiachuſetts-Bay ;| 
1745 from Crown-Point they deitroyed Saratoga ſctte.- 
ment, about 30 miles above Albany. The New-York 
trontier places where militia were poſted, are ScheneQady, 
Albany, and Kinderhock. Anno 1745, 1746, and 1747, 
the French and their Indians, above Albany, Killed a: 
captivated above 320 of our people. 

Toward that chargeable amuſement, called the in- 
tended expedition againſt Canada of 1746, New-York 
province contributed 1 5 companies of 100 men per com. 
pany ; the 61. New-Yerk currency in levy money, and 
victualling for 16 or 17 months, was a conſiderable load. 

The four independent regular companies of 100 me! 
each, ſtationed at New-York many years, are an advat- 
tage to .the country; they. draw irom Great-Britait, 
about 7,5001. ſterl. per ann. 
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Succeſſion of governors in the province of New-York. 


I ſhall not enumerate the commanders in chief, dur 
ing the poſſeſſion and juriſdiction of the Dutch, they ve? 
ſtiled variouſly, viz. directors, generals, governors, &c 
The preſent ſtile of the Britiſh governor, is, “ Captan 
general, and governor in chief in and over the province 
&« or colony of New-York, and territories thereon ce. 
&* pending, and vice admiral of the fame.” Before tg 
revolution, the commanders in chief had only the tt 
of lieutenant governor under the duke of Tork, & 


— 
* 
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e was principal governor by patent. Upon K. James 
l. abdication, the property and government of the colony 
of New-York, and the territory of Sagadahock in New- 
England, reverted to the crown. 

The firſt Engliſh governor was col. Richard Nichols, 
iis commiſſion bore date April 2, 1664, he was com- 
nander of the land forces in the reduction of New-Ne- 
herlands, and one of the commiſſioners for ſetthng the 
boundaries of our colonies in North-America. He con- 
inued governor to 1683, and was ſucceeded by 
Sir Edmond Andros, * he was governor only for a 
hort time, and was removed to the government of New- 
England; the ſeveral charter colonies of New-England 
having from the iniquity of the times, either by a courſe 
in law had their charters taken from them, or tacitly 
dropt; he arrived in Boſton in December 1686 with 
leur. governor Nicholſon and two independent com- 
panics of ſoldiers. See vol. I. p. 413. In April 1689, 
by a revolution in New-England, in conſequence of the 
general revolution at home, he was diſqualified and 
went home; excepting his bigotry F to popery and the 
arbitrary power of his prince, he was a good moral man. 
He was appointed governor of Virginia 1692 ; he died 
„ London 1714, ot a good old age. 

Andros was ſucceeded by col. Dongan 1634 ; he was 
Roman catholick, but much of a gentleman and patriot, 


* Sir Edmond Andros 1672 had ſome command in New-York, and 
ater hin col. Lovelace. 

Ine Roman catholick religion or 2 ſeems to be requiſite 
ware an arbitrary power in the king and his miniltry are endeavoured 
ater An enchuhattick implicit faith as to religion in the pope and 
Ms Clergy, is in a political way, a natural introduction of a paſſive 
gocdience in civil afiairs, to the king and his miniſtry; and perhaps 
in al palltias, an enthufaſlick (man is an enthuſiaſtick animal) ſuper- 
agus deference for the clergy is a fine qua non in civil government; 
therefore the clergy ought to be ſacred, and not ridiculed by the in- 
coulderate wits of the age; the famous Dr. Swift is here much to be 
Pultcd, his fort was in this ſort of ridicule. The devotion we pay to 
Woclergy introduces a proper ſubmiſſion to civil authority; and it is 
ne clergy's buſineis to labour this point, 
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he was irreconcilable to a French intereſt; upon the N. 
volution, being a papiſt, he was in conſequence dilmiſiz4 1 
from his .Tovernment z but as a reward for his merirs 
he was created earl of Limerick. He made fever:jf 
grants of lands in Sagadahock, the duke of York's pro- 
perty, at preſent under the juriſdiction of the province] 
of Mallachufetts-Bay; theſe grants in time, when claims! 
are to be ſettied, may occalion much contuſion. | 

Upon the revolution, col. Benjamin Fletcher was ap- 
pointed, he came over ; 692 with fom< regular troops, 
and was very induſtrious in repulſing the Canada trench 
and their Indians. in his tinte, 1696, the church | 
England in New-York (called Trinity church) was built; 
it is the only church of Englard upon the iſland. 

After this col. Leſlie uſurped the government (as his 
partiſans ſaid, for a publics good) jor which he and his 
friend Milburn ſuffered a+ traitors, having held out for 
ſome time the fort againit col. laughter, who was ap: 
pointed governor by the king, and upon this kind gf 
iaterregnum, ſucceeded Slaughter, he died ſoon in News 
York. 

Col. Dudley, as preſident, ſucceeded in the chiet com- 
mand of the province; he was afterwards governor 01 
the province of Maſſachuſetts-Bay for many years, ic 
vol. I. p. 478. He was a cunning man, and ſome lay, 
a notorious time- {erver. | 

Lord Bellomont was appointed governor 1697; in h 
very late paſſage to his government of New-York, the 
ſhip by ſtreſs of weather was obliged to bear away to 
Barbadoes, and did not arrive in New-York till My 
1698. He was at the ſame time governor of New-York, 
Matſachuſetts-Bay and New- Hamplthire : he did not pro- 
ceed to Boſton till June 1699, and after obtaining a gele- 
rous allowance of 10001. and a gratuity of 5001. from the 
aſſembly, he returned to INew-York. In New. Vork he 
was allowed 15001. currency yearly ſalary, and the 
lieut. governor capt. Nanfon was allowed 5ool. lord 
Bellomoat died in New-York, February 1700-1. 


Lord 
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Lord Cornbury, fon to the earl of Clarendon, ſuc- 
---jed ; he arrived in New-York 1701: upon the pro- 
»ct0rs Of the Jerſies reſigning the government into the 
of queen Anne, he was likewiſe 1702 appointed 
»yvernor of the Jerſies. Earl of Clarendon, formerly 
nd Cornbury, went home by way of Virginia, and was 
ſucceeded by 

Lord Lovelace; he arrived November 13, 1708, 
:nd died in May 1709. 

1710, April, col. Ingoldſby, capt. of one of the in- 

dependent companies, by a letter from the queen to the 
council of New-York, was diſmiſſed from being lieut. 
-3,ernor of New-York and Jerſies. 
1710, June 14, arrives col. Robert Hunter with 2500 
Paatines to ſettle in the province of New-York ; theie 
Valatines were allowed only 10 acres of land to one 
urily, therefore they generally removed to Penſylvania, 
where they had better encouragement. 1707, col. 
Hunter had been appointed lieut. governor of Virginia, 
but was taken by the French in his voyage thither. From 
New-York he went ſor England 1719. Upon K. George 
ll. acceſſion, he was co:minued governor of New-York 
and the Jerſies. Upon account of his health, he obtained 
the government of Jamaica, he arrived in Jamaica, Fe- 
bruary 1727-8; by this advice of his phylicians he cer- 
tunly obtain'd a reprieve of his lite for ſome years. 

Col. Hunter was ſucceeded in the government of 
New-York by William Burner, Eſq; a worthy fon of the 
celebrated biſhop Burnet; || he arrived in autumn 1721. 

Upon the acceſſion of K. George II. col. Montgomery, 
favourite, was appointed governor of New-York, and 
Mr. Burnet was removed to the government of Maſſa- 
chuſctts-Bay commonly called New-England, where he 
died Sept. 7, 1729. Governor Montgomery arrived in 
New-York, April 28, 1728, and died there July 1, 1731. 


F His wife, lady H y, died Auguſt 1716, 
See vol, I. p. 480. | 
In 
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In January 1731-2, col. Coſby was appointed pover. 3 
nor of New-York and the Jerſies: after a few years he 
died in New-York. | 

Auguſt 1736, George Clarke, Eſq; lieut. governc; 
of New-York ſucceeded in the adminiſtration, and conti. 
nued ſome years. 

George Clinton, Eſq; * uncle to the earl of Lincoln, 
was appointed governor of New-York in May 1741, 
he did not arrive in his government until September 21, 
1743; he continues governor at this preſent writing, | 


July 1751. 
Concerning the legiſlature and laws of New-York, 


It is a fundamental in the Britiſh conſtitution both at 
home and abroad, in all the plantations, to make no laws, 
nor to raiſe any money without the conſent of the pevyle. 

The legiſlature of the colony of New-York. conſiſts c 
three negatives. 

1. The governor or commander in chief for the tim: 
being. | 
2. The council; their complement is twelve in num. 
ber, appointed by the king; when by death or other 
circumſtances they fall ſhort of a certain number, the 
governor may pro tempore fill them up to that number 

3. The 27 repreſentatives of the people elected by 
themſelves ; they are all county repreſentatives, e. 
cepting the repreſentatives of four towns, and of thre | 
great mannors, viz, Fer the county of 


Richmond 2 New-York county and city 
King's 2 Albany city 2 
Queen's 2 Weſt-Cheſter borough | 
Suffolk 2 Schenectady town l 
Weſt-Cheſter 2 Mannor of Ranſlaer 
Orange 2 Livingſton 
Ulſter 2 Courtland 
Albany 2 


The hon. George Clinton Eſq; is at preſent admiral of the * 
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ſn each of our colonies there are ſome fundamental 
conſtirutions which may be reckoned as invariable. 1. 
jn the charter governments, their charters are their di- 
ection. 2. In the proprietary governments of Maryland, 
ſerſies, and Penſylvania, there are the proprictors ori- 
zinal conceſſions to the people, not to be varied, but 
under certain reſtrictions; for inſtance, in Penſylvania, 
ro article in the law of Mr. Penn's conceſſions can be 
atcred without the conſent of ſix in ſeven of the aſ- 
{-mbly men or repreſentatives. 3. In the royal or 
crown governments, the governor's commiſſion with 
the inſtructions, are the magna charta of the colony 
curing that commiſſion; moreover, ſome of the aſſem- 
blies in king's government at their firſt congreſs or 
formation, make fundamental laws for themſelves; I] 
ſhall, tor inſtance, adduce that of New-York. Amongſt 
our colonies we have very conſiderable variations in their 
con:lirutions. In Penſylvania there are only two nega- 
tives in the legiſlature, the council having no negative. 
In Virginia no bill can originate with the council. In 
lume colonies the governor and council are the ſupreme 
court of judicature ; in others they are no court of ju- 
dicature. F 

The New-York printed law-book begins April 1691 
wich a magna Charta or fundamental conſtitution, viz. 
That the kings of England only, are inveſted with the 
right to rule this colony; and that none can exerciſe any 
authority over this province, but by his immediate au- 
tnority under his broad ſeal of the realm of England. 
hat the ſupreme legiſlative power and authority (under 
ne King) ſhall be in the governor, council, and repre- 
entatives of the people in general aſſembly; the exerciſe 
and adminiſtration of the government ſhall be in the 
governor and council, with the conſent of at leaſt five 
vi the council; to govern according to the laws of the 
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Þ Jerfies ever ſince 1752 is become a king's government, but they 
Pill p . . . 

l obſerve the conceſſions of the proprietors called their law of con- 
econ. ; 
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province, or in defect of them, by the laws of England, 
Upon the death or abſence of a governor, the firſt in 
nomination of the council to preſide. That every year 
there be held an aſſembly, and every freeholder of 40s. 
per ann, and freeman of a corporation, ſhall have a vote 
in chuſing repreſentatives ; here the repreſentatives are 
enumerated, and as many more as his majeſty ſhall 
think fit to eſtabliſh. That the repreſentatives during 
their ſeſſions, may adjourn themſelves and purge their 
own houſe ; no member going, coming, and during 
the ſeſſions, to be arreſted or ſued, except for felony 
and trealon. Their Jaws to continue in force till dit 
allowed by his majeſty, or til; they expire. That every 
man ſhall be judged by his pcers, and all tryals ſhall be 
by the verdict of 12 men of the neighbourhood ; that 
in all capital and other criminal cafes there be a grand 
inqueſt to preſent the. offender, and afterwards 12 men 
to try the offender. That in all cafes bail by ſufficient | 
ſureties be allowed, unleſs in caſe of treaſon, and of 
ſuch felonies as are reſtrained from bail by the laws of 
England. That no tax or impoſition be laid but by the 
general aſſembly. That no freeman, tavern-keepers ex- 
cepted, be compelled to entertain any ſoldier or mariner, 
unleſs in times of actual war with the province. — That 
all lands in this province be accounted as frechold and in- 
heritance in free and common ſoccage, according to the 
tenure of Eaſt-Greenwich in England. That all wills 
atteſted by three or more witneſſes, and regiſtered with | 
the office of the county in a {et time, be a ſufficient con- 

veyance for Jands, &c. That any chriſtian religion not 
diſturbing the peace of the province, be freely allowed 
of, the Roman catholick excepted. + The enacting ſtile 
is, By the governor, council, and general aſſembly ot 
the province of New-York.” IN 

- Aſummary cannot enumerate many of their municipal 


+ In Penſylvania and Maryland, by the royal patents, by the pro- 
prietors conceſſions, and by the ſubſequent provincial laws, Roman 


catholicks are not excepted. 
| laws. 
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ars. The juſtices of each county ſhall yearly ſummon 
the freeholders in January to chuſe two church war- 
ins and 10 veſtry men to atleſs, and the miniſter to be 
ed, choſen and appointed by the wardens and veſtry. 
[\cc:ions for repreſentatives to be in the ſheriff's court of 
the county or city, qualification for a voter 408. at 
alt freehold per annum improved land, no perſon to 
de choſen but who reſides in the place. An. 1700 
there was no act to prevent all vexatious ſuits or actions 
gainſt thoſe who at the happy revolution in England, 
did here begin ſuch another revolution; they appointed 
capt. Jacob Leyſier their commander in chief till his 
majeſty K. William's pleaſure ſhould be known; and 
did ſeize the perſons and goods of ſeveral diſaffected 
people. In each county or town, at the ſeſſions of the 
peace, the juſtices of the peace, or at leaſt five of them, 
whereof two of the quorum, ſhall appoint the rate tor 
their county, as allo a treaſurer and collector. All men 
from 16 to 60 xt. to be liſted in ſome company of 
militia; each foot- man to have a cartouch box and ſis 
charges, the horſe 12 charges; at their habitation to 
Keep one pound powder, three pound bullets each 
ſoot; and two pound powder, and fix pound bullets each 
horſe, 


In the province of New-York, to obtain a good title 
to vacant lands, firſt there muſt be produced an Indian 
deed, which muſt be approved of by the governor and 
council; by warrant it is ſurveyed by the provincial ſur- 
"eyor, and patented by the governor and council: the 
es are very high. | 

The quit-rents fer lands lately taken up are 25. pro- 
Camaticn money per 100 acres. Two thirds of the 
government pay ſmall or no quit-rents, eſpecially for old 
grants, the larger grants on Hudſon's river called man- 
Murs; their quit-rents are only a pepper-corn, buck-ikin, 
ac like, when demanded. 

Ihe valuations of the ſeveral counties may be taken 

nom 
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from the quotas allowed each of them, in proportion to 
their reſpective taxes, when paper money was emitted 


upon loan; for inſtance 1738, they emitted 40,0G01, 
currency upon loan, whereot. 


To New-York city and county 10,000]. 


Albany city and county 5,000 
Queen's county 6,000 
King's county 2,400 
Suftolk county 2,000 
Richmond county 1,600 
Ulſter county 4,000 
Orange county 2,000 
Dutcheſs county 2,000 
Weſt-Cheſter 4,000 
40, oool. 


As to their paper currencies they are referred with 
other things ot that nature to the appendix. At pre- 
ſent I ſhall only obſerve, that towards the charge ot an 
intended expedition againſt Canada 1709, they emitted 
13,0001. publick bills of credit at 8s. currency per oz. | 
ſilver, bearing intereſt ; in the after emiſſions, no in- 
tere{t was allowed, the contrivers of this fraudulent 
paper money currency, perceived that a reaſonable in- 
tereſt would prevent its depreciation, and obſtruct th: 
advantages which they propoſed from its depreciation. 
They plauſibly and fallaciouſly alledged, that the allow- 
ing of intereſt, occaſioned their being hoarded up 3 
common bonds bearing intereſt, and did not ſerve as 4 


| This was the caſe in the enormous multiplied emiſſions of paper 
credit or money, as it was called, in a neighbouring province; as tn? 
governor happened himſelf to be of the debtor fide of the queſtion. 
and {or valuable conſiderations, as it is faid, inſtead of borrowing the 
money already emitted, from the merchants at a reaſonable intere!, 
which they generouſly offered, and which would have prevented furthef 
depreciating emiflions ; he choſe rather, though with the conſequence 
of involving the country in confuhon and ruin, in favour of the land 
bank (an attuned name) and other fraudulent debtors, to depreciat? 

the debts by vail! multiplied emiſftinns bearing, no intereit. 
common 
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ommon currency. In anſwer to this, the anti-depre - 
cators may obſerve, 1. That any conſiderate good man 
will allow, that money not payable or cancellable till 
ter ſome years, if only upon note bearing no intereſt, 
; not ſo valuable as the ſame ſum of money upon bond 
bearing intereſt, payable after the ſame number of years; 
that is, theſe bills upon note only, in the nature of 
tings muſt admit a depreciation or diſcount, and {till 
1 greater diſcount if theſe notes ſtretch too much their 
gedit: this is the genuine mercantile nature of our de- 
preciating plantation paper currency. 2. In the begin- 
ning they were not emitted as a tender in law, or com- 
mon currency; but as government bonds or debentures 
bearing intereſt as are the transferable ſtocks of publick 
G&bts in Great-Britain, which by reaſon of the intereſt 
allowed, do increaſe to a valuable premium upon a 
transfer, and cannot depreciate as the plantation publick 
notes of credit have done. 

As the plantations are at a vaſt diſtance from parlia- 
mentary enquiry, ſome of our colonies have from time 
to time been loaded with amuſing feint expeditions, the 
original and continuing cauſes of the plantation frau- 
dulent paper credit called paper currency; the fraudu- 
ent debtors finding their advantage in depreciations, 
contrived ſundry methods of further paper credit emi!- 
ons : thus in Maſſachuſetts-Bay in the courſe of ſome 
years in the adminiſtration of governor Sh —, one 
illing was depreciated to the value of one penny ſterl. 
New-York did reſtrain itlelf from running much 
ito a multiplied depreciating paper currency, ſo that 
their exchange with London never did excecd 1901. 
+:%-York currency for 1001. ſterl. N. B. When I 
«ly where mention exchange, I mean private punctual 
bls of exchange; government bills admit of a dilatory 
Payment, and are bought cheaper; for inſtance, upon 
ue Cuba or Spaniſh Weſt-India expedition, government 
lls were ſold in New-York and Eaſt- Jerſey at 140 to 
10, in Weſt-Jerſey and Penſylvania at 130 to 135; 

when 
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when at the ſame time private punctual bills were ſold at 
190 in the firſt, and at 180 in the other places. 


The militia of the province of New-York, are nearly 
upon the fame regulation with the militia of New. 
England; beſides there are four regular independent 


companies of fuſiliers, 100 private men to a company; 


their pay, cloathing, and accoutrements from Great— 


Britain, amount yearly to upwards of 78001. ſterl. they 
are under the immediate direction of the commander in 
chief for the time, and are a conſiderable perquilite : they | 
are principally ſtationed at the city of New-York, Al. 
bany, and Oſwego; New-York was fo called from the 


duke of York's Engliſh title, and Albany (formerly 


Orange Fort, by the Dutch) by his Scots title; the bat- | 


tery at New-York is called Fort George. 


Beſides the 5 or 6 nations of Iroquois or Mohawk In. 
dians, there are ſeveral ſmall parcels of Indians, upon 
the upper parts of Hudſon's river, called River Indiais | 


or Mohegins ; this was the Indian name of the grea: 
river, now called Hudſon's river. 

At ſundry times in the city of New-York there hare 
been negro conſpiracies, more than in the other colo- 
nies ; this I cannot account for; April 1712, a negro 
conſpiracy kills many white men, and ſets the town on 
fire. 


Courts of judicature are much the ſame as in Neu. 
England. + The judges of the ſuperior or ſuprem 
court are appointed by the king in council, and fome- 
times pro tempore by the governor ; they are called fil 
ſecond, &c. judges: the firſt judge is called chief jul 
tice, and ſeems to have a conſiderable authority or . 
fluence above the other judges. The preſent chief ju 
tice is James Delancy Eſq; ot a regular liberal educati\ 


+ This ſummary if not check'd, is like to become too bulky, ther 
fore I ſhall avoid repetition of things wh en bear a ſemviance 0 
things already laid. 1 

41 
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ad good eſtate ; he was appointed by governor Coſby, 
1733, in place of Lewis Morris, Eſq; who ſucceeded an 
minznt lawyer Roger Mompeſlon, Eſq; chief juſtice of 
New-York and the Jerſies, who ſurrendered that of the 
ſeries 1709. 

Here is a court of chancery, a court not known in 
New-England, the governor is chancellor. In many of 
dur colonies it renders the courts below of leſs autho- 
ty; as it is very chargeable, and may be arbitrary, the 
chancellor ought to be a diſtinct perſon from the gover- 
zor (as are the intendants of the French colonies) and up- 
on miſdemeanor, liable to the governor's inſpection by 
ſaſpenſion, or the like. 

The general aſſembly is no court of judicature, but 
they examine into the erroneous proceedings of the 
courts of judicature, and grant re- hearings. 


Concerning New-York produce, manufactures, trade, 

and navigation. 

Wheat and flour are the moſt conſiderable articles of 
12 produce and manufaCtures ; ſee their exports of 
proviſions, in the clauſes of cuſtom-houſe entries and 
Crarances, 

Skins and furrs are a good article, but not ſo large as 
iormerly., 

_The article of iron in pigs and bars 1s a growing 
Mair. 5 | 

Schuyler's copper ore is from a mine in Jerſies, hut 
ported from New-York, therefore it is mentioned in this 
Eton, In the beginning of its diſcovery it ſeemed to 

very rich: it appears that it was formerly wrought by 
the Dutch, becauſe in new working of it, were found 
lammers, wedges, &c. it ſold in Briſtol the ore at 401. 
Wert, per tun, The cartage to Hudſon's river is ſhort, 
a their firſt agreement with the miner, was to 
% him one third of the ore for raiſing and laying 

* Love ground; it was done up in quarter barrels, 
«201 fix made a tun. The richneſs of this copper 
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mine made ſo much noiſe in the world, that a few yea; 
lince, to engroſs this ore for the benefit of Great-Britain, 
it was by act of parliament enumerated ; but lately i; 
has not been wrought and exported, as appears by the 
quarterly accounts of the cuſtom-houſe ot New-York , 
I cannot account for this. 

By a late act of parliament, ſalt may be imported di. 
rectly from any parts of Europe to New- York. 

In queen Anne's reign there were three government 
packet boats, which alternately failed monthly between 
England and New-York, to tarry fourteen days at New. 
York, for the plantations or colonies benefit of trade, and 
for the government diſpatches; theſe have been laid aſide | 
many years. ; 

Governor Burnet (his head was well turned) obtained 
an act of aZembly 1727, afterwards confirmed by the | 
king in council, prohibiting, all trade with Canada, thi | 


the French might not be ſupplied with goods (in one 
year go pieces of ſtrouds have been carried from A- 
bany to Montreal) ſuitable for promoting a French civil 3 
as we!l as traving intereſt with the Indians, and that the L 
Indians may be induced to go a trading to Ofwego, © a 
a late weil projected and well executed Engliſh mart for 0 
Indlian trade; governor Burnet always and effectua Wl , 
ninded the bufſineis of his deſtination. The India [ 
trade is now in the hands of many; before governor Wl ;. 
Burnet's time it was engroſſed by a few, and the Indians A 
are become more dependent upon the Engliſh than Wl. 
formerly. From Albany to Oſwego, is a much ealie! A 
conveyance, than from Montreal, 200 miles up a r 
ſtony river to fort Frontenac on lake Ontario, called a ” 


Giwego. 
In the province of New-York there. is one collection 
or cultom-houſe diſtrict, kept in the port of Neu- 


+. The carriage or communication between Albany and Oſwego 
ſo commodious, that at a time in relicving the garriſon of Oſueg 
40 people came in ove birch canoe, 45 feet in length, 7 ſeet in bread 
trom Oſwego to Schenectady 183 miles, carrying places _—_ 

OL! 
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Jork; the twelve months accounts from September 29, 


to September 29, 1750, ſtands thus: 
d inwards. Cleared outwards, 
23 Ships 
22 SNows 
[1SAantines 45 Brigantines 
Hoops 131 Sloops 
Schooners 11 SCcnocners 


* 
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= 
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lere are included all veſſels both on foreign voyages, 
ad on coaſting voyages of the neighbouring colonies ; 
vhercas in the collections of New-England the foreign 
to yages are only to be underſtood ; for inſtance, Bulton 
tultom-houſe from Chriſtmas 1747 to Chriſtmas 1748, 
reign veſſels cleared out 540, entered in 430; the 
iſhing and coaſting veſſels of the adjoining colonies 
0 Maifachuſetts-Bay, New- Hampſhire, Connecticut, and 
Rhove-INand, amounted to about as many, and are not 
included. 

N. B. No copper ore was exported in theſe twelve 
months. | 

Fntered in from Great-Britain and Ireland 16 veſſels ; 
cleared out for Great-Britain and Ircland 21 veſlels ; 
cleared out for Holland 5 veſſels. 

Cleared out 6731 tun proviſions, chiefly flour; be- 
ides grain eſtimated or ſhipped by number of buſhels, 
an not by tuns. 

Imported about 800 pipes Madcira wines, whereof re- 
fxported 226 pipes. The Madeira wines ſhipped to 
New-York are reckoned better than what are ſhipped to 
iny other of our colonies, therefore ſome are re-ſhipped 
che other colonies. 

Cleared out, tar 2008 barrels, pitch 156, turpentine 
20, Which were imported to New-York from the Caro- 
as. The colony of New-York dots not produce na- 
res ſufficient for their own ute, | 
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Mountains, rivers, and ſome miſcellanies. 


The moſt conſiderable high lands are the Catkill moun. 
tains welt of Hudſon's river, and about go miles N. from 
New-York. What I mentioned vol. I. p. 434, 453, by 
way of annotation, concerning the runs of water from 
the Catkill mountains, en paſſent; now in its proper place 
requires to be corrected, and ought to be underſtood x; 
follows. On the eaſt and ſouth eaſt ſides of Catki|! 
mountains, ſeveral ſtreams run, and fall into Hudſon'; 
river below Albany; on their N. W. fide proceeds Scho- 
rie river, and falls into Mohawks river, a branch of 
Hudſon's river, at fort Hunter about $3o miles above 
Albany; and this Schorie river in its courſe comes with- 
in three or four miles of the main branch of Delaware 
river; from the S. W. ſide flows a conſiderable branch 
of Delaware river. Conajoharie river falls into the Mo 
hawks river about to miles above fort Hunter, and cones 
very near to a branch of Saſquahanna river; this branch 
of Saſquahanna is ſo large, that at 18 miles from the Mo- 
hawks river, the Indians go down in canoes to all the 
Indian ſettlements upon Saſquahanna river. From this 
ſituation of theſe rivers, no runs of water from the Cat- 
kill mountains can fall into Jake Ontario, into river 
Ohio, or into the Saſquahanna river. 

Excepting Long-Ifland and Staten-Iſland, the main 
land fea line, from Byram river to New-York iſland, | 
very thort. 

The only conſiderable river in this province is Hudſon! 
river; from the elbow'where is the great carrying place 
to\Vood-Creck towards Canada, to Sandyhook at its mouti, 
are near 200 miles; the tide way reaches upwards 0 
150 miles to Cohocs at the mouth of Mohawks r1ve\ 
about tix or feven miles above Albany church, its courte 
is about S. 12 d. W; the tides, that is, the floods and 
ebbs, are about 12 hours later at Albany than at New 
Vork; 3 little above the high lands at about 50 miles 


above the city of New-York, the water of the liver be- 
comes 
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eomes freſh; at about roo miles comes on the W. ſide 
Elopus or Soaper's river; the S. line of the province of 
Mallachuſetts-Bay continued 20 miles, ſtrikes Hudion's 
ver a little below the mouth of Efopus river; this Elo- 
pus river is noted for the manufactures of iron pigs and 
bars, flour, malt liquor, &c. a little further on the E. fide 
of the great river, is the camp or Palatine town in the 
mannor of Livingſton about 40 miles below Albany; at 
125 miles on the E. fide falls in Kinderhock river after 
receiving Claverhock river; the great Ranſlaers mannor, 
or Ranſlaer Wyk, reaches along the great river, and 20 
miles each fide of the river from Kinderhock mannor to 
Mohawks river; in this mannor 1s the city of Atbany, 
and many peculiar tracts of land; at 10 miles as the 
river runs is the city of Albany; at 157 miles on the . 
de is Cohoes, or the mouth of Mohawks river; at 162 
miles is Houſuck river's mouth, where live a ſmall tribe 
of Indians called Scatacooks ; this Houſuck river is on 
tie E. fide of the great river, and comes from the north 
welt parts of Maſſachuſetts, and the S. W. parts of New- 
Hampſhire ; the north line of Maſſachuſetts-Bay province 
ontinued 20 miles, falls in with Hudſon's river a little 
below Cohoes ; at 200 miles from New-York is the ej- 
ow or flexure of this great river at the great falls. From 
icic great falls the route to Montreal in Canada is 10 to 
mies land carriage to Wood-Creex, then along the 
erdronken drowned or overflowed lands to Crown-point 
kench fort and paſs near lake Champlain, then along this 
ee to Chamblais river, and a little above Chamblais, 
cer French fort and paſs upon Chamblais river, croſs 
WT © raicic to Montreal. There is another route up Hud- 


0 Is we formerly hinted, from fort Chamblais down the river of 
F «Mme are 17 leagues to cape Sorel upon the great river of Cana- 

mis fort Sorel is 15 leagues below Montreal, and 35 leagues above 
KEDEec the capital of Canada, the ordinary reſidence of the French 
ernor general of Canada. Quebec, from the accurate obſervations 


e >» Hayes, is 70 d. W. from London. Boſton, the metropolis of 
" „America. by the good obſervations cf Mr. Robie, 1571 d. zo mn. 
| rom London. 
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ſon's river above the elbow falls, to a carrying place to 
lake Sacrament, and thence to the ſouth end of lake Cham. 
plain, 

The city of New-York from governor Burnet's obſer. 
vations, lies in 40 d. 5o m. N. lat. 4 h. 58 m. W. long. 
from London. Here the variation 1723 was 7 d. 20 m. 
VV. decreaiing. q 

Upon the acceſſion of a new governor, the general af. 
;-mbly of New-York generally ſettle the ſalaries and other 
gary articles in ſupport of the government, for hVe r 
more years. N 

. their ſectaries in religion, fee the Rhode - Iſland ſec- 

17, vol. II. p. 1 56. 0 

find that the deſigned appendix or ſupplement may 
vc out of proportion too large, with reipect to the prn- 
hal hiſtory, I ſhall in each ſubſequent ſection annex by 


way of miſcellanies ſome matters which might have been] 
:clerred to the appendix. Theſe miſcellanics are oi 110 , 
nature ot digreſſions, and like change of diet, may rea 
a palled ſtomach or appetite in reading. th 

Good iron is diſtinguiſhed by its ringing amongſt othen Pp 
bars. The beſt iron bars break fibrous and bearves ; . 
they break glaſſy and ſhining, the iron is brittle, and nd n 
good. | 00 

The inconveniencies of ſmall governments or provinces b. 
ſuch as is that of New-Hampſhire in New- England il «, 
that perhaps they are below the notice of the mini ee. 
and boards in Great-Britain; their governors and ct pr 
officers are of little conſideration, have little or not: of 
to loſe, and therefore act impune. | bu 

The plantation legiſlatures are ſo far circun(cr." :; 
that they can make no laws inconſiſtent with the laws tur 
Great-Britain. b all 


If the French be allowed to become maſters of 6 
river of St. L aurence, of the great inland lakes, and 
the great river Miſſiſſippi; they are in conſequence i 
ters of all the inland trade of North-America; en e 
able prejudice to the Britin nation. 
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The back of Long-Ifland was the firſt place of the 
Engliſh whale fiſhery, ſmall whales affect flats; and at 
this time whalers make voyages upon the flats of Virginia 
ind Carolinas. 

It is ſaid that the common laws of England extend to 
the plantations; that the ſtature laws made ſince the 
plantations had a being, do not include them unlets they 
xe particularly mentioned in the act of parliament. 

In all our colony aſſemblies of repreſentatives, there 
ought to be a limited ſmall quorum of metabers to meet, 
ajourn, and to ſend for abſent members, and a much 
arger quorum to proceed upon bulinels : this regulation 
may alſo take place with relation to the judges of the 
cveral executive courts of law. 

To obviate any prejudices which a reader may enter- 
ain 2gainſt this hiſtorical ſummary, compoled with 
much labour, merely for a publick good ; the writer 
thinks it convenient at times to explain himſelf in ge- 
neral. 1. He has endeavoured a laconick ſtile, which 
by many is reckoned harſh, and not fluent or ſonorous; 
the good judges, the mathematicians and merchants, uſe 
uſe it as the ſtrongeſt, the molt conciſe and expreſſive, 
2. The writer is of no party, and ſubjected to no de- 
pendence; he is neither whig nor tory, a temporary 
courtier nor anti-courtier : a tory is for rendering that 
branch of the preſent legiſlature called king or monarch, 
ole and independent, with a paſſive obedience and non- 
reliſtance 3 a republican is for lowering or annihilating the 
prerogatives of a king, and for an unlimited extenſion 
of the privileges of the people in their repreſentatives z 
but a genuine whig is for maintaining the ballance of power 
among the ſeveral orders or negatives of the legiſla- 
ture; I profeſs myſelf of this politia, as it is no faction; 
al the others are factious. 3. Religion, as it was in all 
umes, and in all countries, deſigned for the benefit 
of ſociety; it naturally is ſubordinate to the civil go- 
vernment z and a reſident, whether native or adventi— 
tous, ought occaſionally to conform to the eſtabliſhed 

84 manner 
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manner of the ſectaries tolerated by the laws of the coun. 
try, though not raſhly to renounce that form of worſhir, 3 
which was parental or educational, which generally tens 
to libertiniſm and licentiouſneſs in religion. 4. As 
in my courſe of the colonies I continue to increaſe my | 
diſtances, it is not to be expected that I can be ſo par. 
ticular and copious, but ſhall endeavour ſtrictly to inveſti. } 
gate the truth, though the turther from my place of | 
reſidence my view becomes more contracted and le{; } 
diſtinct. 

In the Britiſh plantations or colonies all grants of land; | 
made by the governor and council, are declared to be 
good in law, againſt his majeſty and ſucceſſors. 

As the king and his miniſtry in Great-Britain, though | 
they do uot chule the parliament, yet have a very great 
nti:.cnce in the choice; ſo it is with reſpect to the go- 

rnors and aſſembly men in our colonies. 

i'ne repreſentatives from the ſeveral counties and 
-,wnſhips are not their peculiar or ſeparate agents, 
Hut their quota in their provincial repreſentation ; hence 
it is that they are not under the cognizance of their 
county or town, but under that ot the general al- 
ſembly. 

The North-America trade conſiſts in fiſn, naval ſtores, 
other timber and lumber, ſkins, furrs, tobacco, and rice; 
I do not mention copper ore though enutnerated, becaulc 
at preſent it is not wrought or exported. 

The publick taxes in our provinces, are the province 
and county rates; and the townfhip or parochial rates 10: 
the miniſters of the goſpel, called paſtors, prieſts, rector 
and other denominations, as allo for the ſchool, poor, 


highways, and ſundry other ſmall articles. 


By act of parliament, 1731, there may be imported 


from the Britith plantations into Ireland in Britiſh ſh'p- 


ping, all forts of plantation goods excepting thoſe g00c: 
commonly called enumerated commodities, Viz. 1Ug2 
tobacco, cotton wool, Indigo, ginger, ſpeckle wood 
or Jamaica wood, tuttickx or other dying wovGs 

Ticks 
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ce, moloſſes, beaver-ſkins and other furrs, copper ore, 
itch, tar, turpentine, maſts, yards, and bowlprits, 

The ſugar act (as it is called) of parliament 1733, and 
fnce continued, is concerning foreign plantation produce 
or manufacture, imported into the Britiſh plantations, 
viz, rum, duty 9 d. ſterl. per gallon, moloſſcs or ſyrups 
6d, ſugars and paneeles 5s. per ct. wt 

In North- America, hunting, fiſhing and fowling, with 
ſundry berries and earth- nuts are the principal iood or 
ſubſiſtence of the Indians; the more civilized, cultivate 
Indian corn and kidney beans, called Indian beans. The 
bread grain in Europe, is generally wheat, rye, oats, 
and barley for baking and malting. 

The * wool in our northern plantations is of as good 
a ſtaple, but coarſer than the Engliſh wool ; the further 
ſouth in our colonies, the wool becomes coarſer, even 
to a Jana caprina, as in our ſugar iſlands ; thereiore the 
plantations are not capable of rivalling England in fine 
woollens. 

In our northern colonies after the middle of Sept. ſcarce 
any ſpecies of ſpontaneous plants make a ſcaſonable ap- 
pearance z conſequently botanick ſimpling is then over. 

in our new wilderneſs colonies, the timber and other 
ſoneſt wood of the firtt clearing is generally doted, be- 
cauſe ancient or old; the following growths are good and 
ſound. 


In the price of grain and other proviſions there is a ſort 


* There are certain ports only, allowed in Great- Britain and 
Ircland, for the exportation and importation of wool and woollens. No 
cloths, excepting of the manufacture of Great-Britain, can be imported 
mo any of his majeſty's dominions. 

The woollens from Great Britain exported annually are computed 
at about three millions ſterling ; but being free of duty, they for 
ſome ielf{ſh ends are not entered exactly, therefore the value cannot 
be accurately aſcertained. 

The woollens of Great-Britain are above one third of the univerſal 
export. At a medium, wool manufactured is double the value of 
tue wool itſelf, and deducting all charges, one third of the neat profit 
es to the lan dlord. 
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of natural ſtandard, whereby the huſbandman may have 
a living profit, and the labourers in manufacture, &c. 
may not have proviſions ſo cheap, that the earnings cf 
a few days work will afford ſome days of idleneſs; in 
this reſpect our produce and manufactures have ſome 
kind of a natural dependence, 
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Concerning the PRovixncE of 


New- Jerſey or Nova-Cæſarea. 


E have in the ſection of New-York * given ſome 
\ general account of the firſt ſettlement of New- 
Netherlands or Nova-Belgia, which comprehended the 
preſent New-York, New-Jerley, and the three lower 
countics of Penſylvania upon Delaware river. 

Upon a deſign formed by the court of England to re- 
duce New-Netherlands, + K. Charles II. made a Previous 

grant of the property and government of the fame to his 
brother the duke of York, March 12, 1663-4; it was 
not reduced by ſettled articles until September 1664, and 
confirmed to England by the treaty of Breda, 1667. 

The duke of York by commiſſion April 2, 1664, ap- 
pointed Richard Nichols, Eſq; deputy governor of all New- 
Netherlands, but did not enter upon his government till 
Aug. 27, 1664, which was poſterior to the duke of York's 
alignment, June 24, 1664, of the property and govern- 
ment of New-Jerſey to lord Berkley and Sir Geo. Carteret. 

The duke of York, June 24, 1664, made a joint grant of 
tat part of New-Netherlands (now called New-Jerley) | 


ine 
7 Stuy veſand was at that time Dutch governor of New.-- Netherlands. 
1: '» Commitlion from the States General was dated July 25, 164%. 
1 This grant was called New- Jerſey, from the name of the iſland of 
Hey in che channel of England, the country of Sir George Carteret 
e of the firſt atlignees. It is ſometime: called Nova-Cæſarca. 
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to lord Berkley of Stratton, and Sir George Carteret, they 


appointed Philip Carteret, Eſq; their lieut. governor; hie 
entered upon his government in Aug. 1665, where he re. 
mained only ſix months, and returned to England, and 
back again to his government of the Jerſies. This grant 
of the duke of York, was from the Noorde Rivier, now 
called Hudſon's river, to the Zuyde Rivier, now called 
Delaware river; and up Hudſon's river to 41 d. N. lat. 


and up Delaware river to 41 d. 20 m; and from theſe tio 


{tarions headed by a ſtrait line acroſs. 


By the intrigues of France, England was perſuaded to 
proclaim war againſt the Dutch, March 1 7, 1671-2, and 
a Dutch expedition reconquered New-Netherlands from 
the Engliſh July 30, 1673, col. Lovelace was at that | 
time governor z by the treaty of London, February 19, 
1673-4, New-Netherlands was reſtored by the Dutch to | 


the crown of England, and Sir Edmond Andros appoint- 
ed governor. 

As New- Netherlands had been conquered, that is, alien- 
ated from England, ſince the crown of England's former 
grant to the duke of Vork; to obviate any difficulties in 
the validity of that grant, king Charles II. made a new 
grant of property and government to his brother the duke 


of York, June 29, 1674, which was publiſhed Nov. 6 


following. No act of government in the Jerſies is to 
be found upon record from July 19, 167 3, to November 
1674. 

Duke of York by leaſe and releaſe, July 28 and 29, 
1674, conveyed to Sir George Carteret the eaſtern di- 
viſion of New-Jerfies, divided from the weſtern diviſion 
of the Jerſies by a ſtrait line from the S. E. point of 
Little-Egg harbour in Barnegate creek, being about 
middle between Sandy-Hook and Cape-May, to a kill 
or crerk a little below Rencokus-Kill on Delaware river, 
and thence (about 35 miles) ſtrait courſe along Delaware 
river up to 41 d. 40 m. N. lat. the north diviſional 
point or ſtation of the diviſional line berween New-York 
and the Jerſics. N. B. The firſt effort of the "Pn 

or 
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tr ſetting up Indian purchaſes againſt the title of the 
crown was 1672, to evade paying quit-rents which 
commenced March 25, 1670; they threw off the govern- 
nent of the proprietors, and the people chole a governor 
{or themſelves z governor Carteret and his ſecretary wen: 
or England to complain, but the Dutch conqueit hap- 
pening ſoon after, governor Carteret did not return till 
November 1674, with new conceſſions, being the third 
parcel of conceſſions, and from that time all remained 
quiet, and the rules of property were well obſerved 
until Sir Edmond Andros broke through all theſe rules; 
he uſurped the government of all New- Jerſey 1680, and 
carried governor Carteret priſoner from Elizabeth-town 
to New-York 3 upon complaints to the duke of York, 
he with reſentment recalled Sir Edmond Andros, and the 
property and government of the Jerſey proprietors was 
re eſtabliſned 168 3, and continued till ſome months be- 
tore the revolution 1688, when K. James broke through 
the rules of property, and alſo ſeized the government of 
New-Jerſey and of the neighbouring provinces, and put 
them under the command of Sir Edmond Andros; upon 
the revolution the proprietors re- aſſumed the right or 
government. ＋ 

Upon the revolution the proprietors appointed John 
Totham, Eſq; their lieutenaat governor, and afterwards 
col. Dudley, * but the people ſcrupled to obey them, 
ad the proprietors appointed col. Andrew Hamilton, 
19 continued governor ſome years; but by ſome de— 
ning men the people received a notion that col. 

lamilton, as a Scots man, could not be governor of an 
Engliſh colony; they diſmiſſed him, and conſtituted Je- 
ah Baſle governor 1697, but as Baſſe had never been 
proved of by the king, the proprietors in a ſhort 


F For ſake of connection I continue this thread, and leave ſome 
inevening matters to be afterwards related. 

Col. Dudley was afterwards deputy governor of the Iſle of Wight, 
member of parliament of England, and governor of the provinces 
4 Maſlachuſetts-Bay and New-Hampſtire in New-England. 
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time diſmiſſed him, and reinſtated col. Hamilton, bit 
he never was confirmed by the crown, and col. Ham). 
ton was ſuperſeded by Mr. Baſle a ſecond time, and Bags 
was finally ſuperſeded by Andrew Bowne, Eſq; the lat 
governor tor the proprietors. 

The people of the Jerſies continued for ſome years , 
mutinous, that the proprietors for their own caſe, by thei; 
agents, Sir Thomas Lane for Well-Jerſey, and Mr 
William Dockwra for Eaft-Jertey, in the name of the pro. 4 
prietors, found it expedient by a proper inſtrument, Apr] 
17, 1702, in conceit, to ſurrender the government to th: | 
crown, reſerving to themſelves all their other rights, and | 
they jointly with the crown formed ſome fundamental] 
articles by way of a magna charta. Lord Cornbury, 
governor of New-York, was by queen Anne conſtituted 
the firſt crown governor of the united Jerſics. 


Lord Berkley, ſome years after his grant from duke 
of York 1664, aſſigned his right to William Fenn, Eto; 
Gawen Laurie of London, merchanr, Nicholas Lucas, and 
Edward Byllyng ; ſhortly after this, theſe aſſignees agreed 
upon a partition with Sir George Carteret, and Sir George 
obtained of duke of York, July 1674, a confirmation df 
this partition grant, as is above related July 1, 1676, 
Sir George Carteret gave to the aſſignees of lord Berkley 
a quit-claim of the Weſt-Jerſtes, as thele aſſignecs gave t 
Sir George a like quit-claim of the Eaſt-Jerſics; th: 
partition was confirmed by an act of the general aſiemby 
of the Jerſies, 1719. | 

Sir George Carteret made overthe Eaſt- Jerſics to certai 
trultees December 5, 1678, to be fold by them alter | 
death. After Sir George's death, the truſtees aſiigne 
the Eaſt- Jerſies to 12 proprietors, February 2, 1681-2 


William Penn, Thomas Wilcox 
Robert Weſt, Ambroſe Riggs, 
Thomas Rudyard, John Hayward, 
Samuel Groom, Hugh Hartſhorn, 
Thomas Hart, Clemens Plumſted, 


Richard Mew, i homas Cooper. 
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zy an inſtrument amongſt themſelves, they declared that 
he purchaſe was equal, and no advantage ſhould be 
ken of ſurvivorſhip. Theſe firſt proprietors by 12 ſe - 
varate deeds, ſeparately conveyed one half of their intereſt 
0 12 other perſons ſeparately, 


Robert Barclay, Gawen Laurie, 
Edward Byllyng, Thomas Barker, 
Robert Turner, Thomas Warner, 
James Brien, James Earl of Perth, 
Arent Soumans, Robert Gordon, 
William Gibſon, John Drummond, 


a fee imple. The duke of York, March 14, 1682, by 
parent or grant confirmed the Eaſt-ſerſies to thole 24 
xroprietors in property and government; and July 17 fol- 
owing the famous Robert Barclay f the quaker, was 
reed upon, and under him pro tempore Mr. Laurie 
wth a council. Mr. Barclay continued governor until 
bg. He was ſuccedeed by lord Neal Campbell of the 
\rgyl family; about this time came over the quaker ſo 
called, George Keith.“ 

From the duke of Vork's firſt grant of all the Jerſies 
lord Berkley of Stratton, and to Sir George Carteret 
might and baronet, vice chamberlain of his majeſty's 
:outhold, and one of his majeſty's moſt honourab! 
mvy council, jointly ; Philip Carteret, Eſq; was gover- 
or of their joint concern, that is, for all the Jerſies until 
172, when the people, eſpecially of Elizabeth-town, 
gan to mutiny upon account of the demand of quit- 
tts, which according to the conceſſions took place 
arch 25, 1670. Theſe mutineers aſſumed the go- 


la king Charles IT. reign there was a kind of perſecution of the 
coniormitts in religion, and Robert Barclay head of all the quakers 
1 v70at-Pritain, with his family removed to the Jerſies; from this 
tion the Jerſies is ſettled chiefly with quakers, anabaptiſts, 
1 preibyterians. 

Serge Keith was a noted quaker, he came over to the Jerſies, 
ut 1chool, and was land ſurveyor general; he returned to Eng- 
md, and for his conveniency, accepted of à church of England be- 
e, and wrote againſt the quakers. 

2 vernment, 
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vernment, and conſtituted James Carteret, a diſſolute ſon 
ot Sir George Carteret, their governor; and governgr 
Philip Carteret was obliged to go to the court of Eng- 
land with complaints againſt the mutineers ; col. Love. | 
lace at this time was governor of New-York ; the Dutch 
conqueſt intervening, he did not return until 1674, when 
upon a peace the Dutch reſigned to the crown of Eng. 
land the country ot New-Netherlands, and the duke | 
of York had made a diviſional or ſeparate grant of Eaſt. | 
Jerſics to Sir George Carteret; governor Carteret brought 
over ſome additional conceſſions, which were called the 
third conceſſions ; as he had bought ſome ſhares in the 
Elizabeth-town Indian purchaſe, the Elizabeth-town men 
gave him no unealineſs, he reſided in Elizabeth-town 
till death; he made it the ſeat of government. Robert 
Barclay the noted quaker writer, was the firſt governo: 
for the 24 proprietors. 

Upon the Dutch peace 1674, Sir Edmond Andros 
was appointed governor of the Jerſies, but by virtue of 
the duke of York's ſecond or diviſional grant, Sir George 
Carteret appointed Philip Carteret, Eſq; his lieut. go- 
vernor for the Eaſt-Jerſey, in which ſtation he continued 
to the time of his death, November 1682; he received 
ſome inſults from Sir Edmond Andros. From 1674, vi 
Edmond Andros was governor of the Welſt- Jerſies for tie 
duke of York, who had twiſted the government out d 
the hands of lord Berkley's aſſignees, and upon prope! 
repreſentations the duke of York quitted the govem Wl 
ment of Weſt-Jerſies to the aſſignees of lord Berkley, BM 
and they appointed Edward Byllyng, one of the aſſignes 
or proprietors, governor 1680, having obtained a nes 
grant of the Welt-Jerſey ; at the ſame time the duxt 
made a new grant or confirmation of Eaſt-Jerſey to fr 
grandſon of Sir George Carteret. In the Welt-Jerlies 9 
Mr. Byllyng, 1690, ſucceeded || doctor Daniel Cox of ti. 


| The affairs of this colony have always been in a confuſed ſite 


Wh. ch occaſtons an unavoidable contuiion in the hiſtory thereof. 
c0.1g 
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college of phyſicians in London, he having purchaſed 
the greateſt part of the property of Weſt Jet ey, was 
rovernor thereof; but as his profeſſional buſineſs did 1 ot 
low him to leave London, he appointed a deputy £95- 
rernor, and at length fold his intereſt to Sir Thot.as 
Lane and others for 9o00o |. ſterl. a great price at that 
time. 

The original 24 ſhares of Eaſt-Jerſey by ſales of ſmall 
parts of the ſhares and ſucceſſion of children, became very 
much ſubdivided ; for inſtance, ſome proprietors had 
only one fortieth part, of a forty- eighth part, of a twenty- 
fourth ſhare 3 the Weſt- Jerſey was in the ſame condition; 
this occaſioned much contuſion in management amongſt 
theſe general proprietors, particularly in appointing of 
governors z therefore the proprietors in good prudence 
reſigned the government to the crown, reſerving all 
their other r«ghts as we formerly mentioned; the pro- 
prietary government continued until Auguſt 14, 1703, 
when lord Cornbury publiſhed his commiſſion trom the 
crown as governor of all the Jerſies; thus the Eaſt and 
Weſt-Jerſies, which had been ſeparate governments from 
1674 to 1703, became united in one government or ju- 
tiſdiction, and continued under the ſame governor with 
the province of New-York, until 1736, when the govern- 
ment of New-York devolved upon lieutenant governor 
Clarke; as he had no command in the Jerſies, the go- 
vernment of the Jerſies devolved upon the preſident ot tlie 
council, and ever ſince the command in chief has been 
Wii a diſtinct perſon from that of New-York. 

Upon the proprietors ſurrendering of the government 
to the crown, they obtained of the crown a {ct of per- 
petual inſtructions to all ſubſequent governors by way of 
onceſſions, or magna charta, for the proprictors and 

cople, particularly in favour of the proprietors. 1. Not 
po conlent to any tax upon unprofitable or vacant lands. 
2. None but the general proprietors to purchaſe any 
nds of the Indians. 3. To take care that all lands pur- 
«fed, be improved by the poſſeſſors. 

Yor. II. T | After 


os . forme! 
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After the Dutch peace there was (upon ceaſing dt 
head-land bounties) 1685, a council of proprietors 25. 
pointed for the Eaſt-Jerſies; they ordered a dividend of 
10,000 acres to be taken up at pleaſure, to each of 4 
24 proprietorſhips of the Eaſt-Jerſies ; there was a ſecond 
diviſion of 5000 acres to each of the 24 Proprietorſhipy 
Feb. 21, 1698; and a diviſion of 2500 acres, Dec. 
1702. To enforce the affair of a council of propriety 
there paſſed an act of general aſſembly, March 25 
1725, that a certain number of the general proprietor 
or their proxies, having the value of eight whole ſhare 
in themſelves, ſhall be a council of the proprietors 
the eaſtern diviſion, to divide lands, examine claims, & 
and to have two {tated yearly meetings at Perth- Ambo 
about the times of the fittings of the ſupreme court 
judicature. 1737, the council of proprietors adver 
tiſed, that after 1739 there ſhould be a further din 
dend of 2000 acres per ann. to each of the 24 proprietg 
ſhips, until all vacant lands ſhall be divided. 

In the firſt conceſſions, February 10, 1664-5, th 
proprietors Berkley and Carteret promiſe to all adven 
turers and ſettlers who ſhould plant there, ſundry prin 
leges, particularly of bead- lands for each head of ſettler 
this promiſe was only deſigned to be of four years cor 
tinuance, but from time to time was extended to | 
nuary 13, 1685-6, and then ceaſed ; the general pt 
prietors then began to make dividends amongſt then 
ſelves as above. The head-lands were to ſettlers in an 
place exceeding ten miles from the ſea, eighty act 
per head, and to thoſe who ſettle nearer, lix 
acres. 

In the beginning, the general lots were laid out, not 
leſs than 2100 acres, and none more than 2 1,000 act 
whereof one ſeventh to be reſerved to the general p! 
prietors, the remainder to perſons who ſhould come 
Plant the ſame. 

In taking up of lands either by purchaſe, and agi 
ment with the general proprietaries as at preſent, d 


oc 
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ormerly by way of head-lands, the governor and ma- 
jurity of the council gave a warrant to the ſurveyor ge- 
eral or his deputies, to ſurvey and lay out the ſame ; 
ert the ſurveyor is to certify the ſurvey, upon which 
| the governor and councill make a grant in the form fol- 

bowing, * The lords proprietors of Nova-Cæſarea, or 
New. Jerſey, do hereby grant to A. B. of -—in the 
province atoreſaid, a plantation containing — acres 
« Engliſh meaſure, to him or her, to his or her heirs or 
« aſſigns for ever; yielding and paying yearly unto the 
« faid lord proprietors, their heirs or aſſigns, every 25th 
day of March, according to the Engliſh account, one 
« half-penny, lawful money of England, for every one 
« of ſaid acres; to be holden as of the mannor of Eaſt- 
„Greenwich in free and common ſoccage, the firſt pay- 
ment of quit-rents to begin the 25th Given under 
de ſeal of the province, the—day of in the year 


« of our Lord ſigned by the governor and a majo- 
my of the council. N. B. One half part of the 
mines of gold and filver are reſerved; and if in three 
pears, the conditions ſtipulated are not fulfilled, the 
grant to be void.” 

* We may obſerve, that there are three ſorts of pro- 


eccors in the Jerſies. 1. The general proprietors. 
i g. Purchaſers under the general proprietors. 3. Claimers 


WW 0dcr patents for head-lands from the general proprietors 


WP" quit-rent. 


\ DicREs$10N concerning Indian deeds, and proprietors 
quit- rents in the plantations. 


In our plantations the caſe of perſons holding 
nds by Indian deeds only, without the approbation 
| the crown, or of the reſpective legiſlatures who may be 
eemed to have the excluſive prerogatives of granting 
e right of pre-emption to ſubjects; as alſo the affair 
Paying quit-rents to the crown, or to general pro- 
tors grantees of the crown, as a matter of conſiderable 
- hs concern, 
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concern, ſeems to require a digreſſion article: as the cM 
Jony of Ne- Jerſies is the moſt noted for theſe diſputes 
* we ſhall here give the incidents of claims by India 
deeds only, in Elizabeth townſhip. 

In both Jerſies ſeveral poſſeſſions and claims of land 
are founded upon Indian deeds only; the Indian Eluad 
beth-town grant is the moſt noted, and has been the 
moſt vexatious, formerly containing upwards of 400,009 
acres of the moſt valuable lands in New-Jerſey, bounded 
by Raritan river, Amboy-Sound, Arthur Cul-Bay, anc 
Paſſaick river; Daniel Pierce, and aſſociates, purchaſed 
one half of theſe lands for 80 1. ſterl. and laid out the 
townſhips of Woodbridge and Piſcataway, for which 
they ſoon after obtained ſufficient patents from the 
rightful proprietors under the crown, at one half-penn 
per ann. quit-rent, and peaceably enjoy the fame t: 
this day. 

The firſt Indian grant of theſe lands was to Auguſtin 
Herman, a Dutchman, in 1651; upon the Dutch fur 
render to the crown of England, he relinquiſhed thels 
lands, and therefore they eſcheated to that crown as de 
relicts, and conſequently could not be conveyed agi 
by the Indians to any perſon or community. 

Notwithſtanding of this, fix perſons with their aſl 
ciates, September 26, 1664, petitioned governor Nichol 
for liberty to purchaſe of the Indians, and fettle certal 
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* Where the peace and tranquility of a country or colony cann% 
be maintained by the civil power, which it ſeems to have happete 
at ſundry times in the Jerſies, a military force is abſolutely requilit 
Some young regiment, inſtead of being in courſe diſhanded in Gres 
Britain or Ireland, may be ſent to the ſeditious colony, they will 100 
quell the rioters, and when the ſpirit of mutiny is drove out, tue!: 
giment may be diſbanded in the colony; they will contribute tows: 
peopung the colony; and moreover, as being uſed to a regular and 
proper ſubmiſſion to authority, by their example, they will reach tis 
ſame to the people of the colony. Thus the regiment of Car gi 
ſome years ſince was ſent over from France to Canada, and diſbandes 
there; thus in the time of the government of lord Colpeppef, ey 
3 was ſent from England to Virginia, to quell the riots dd 

acon, and afterwards diſlolved there. 
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ats of land upon Arthur Cul-Bay, which he granted 
eptember 30, 1664 accordingly theſe aſſociates made 
; purchaſe from the Indians, October 28 following, in 
de name of John Bailey, Daniel Denton, Luke Watſon, 
if Long-Ifland, huſbandmen, and their aſſociates, of a 
act of land bounded as above: the conſideration was, 
ying to the Indians 20 fathoms of trading cloth, two 
nade coats, 2 guns, 2 hatchets, 10 bars of lead, 20 hand- 
s of gun- powder; and after one year's expiration, the 
remainder of the purchaſe was 400 fathoms of white 
wampum (value 201. ſterl.) or 200 fathoms of black 
rampum : in conſequence of this, governor Nichols 
ganted to theſe aſſociates a patent for ſaid lands, with a 
[berry to purchaſe further of the Indians ſo far as Snake- 
fill, dated December 2, 1664. | 

That the reader may have ſome conception of the diſ- 
pute concerning the property and quit-rents of theſe 
lands, between the proprietors who hold of the crown, 
and of the people who hold by ſuppoſed Indian purchaſes, 
which has occaſioned much diſturbance in this govern- 
ment; we ſhall make the following obſervations. 

1. Nichols, lieutenant governor of New- Jerſey for the 
cuke of York, being informed of the duke's aſſignment 
0 lord Berkley and Sir George Carteret, ſuſpecting that 
he would ſoon be ſuperſeded by a lieutenant governor of 
their own appointment, and perhaps for other conſide- 
ations, September 30, 1664, gave licence to certain per- 
'0ns (as is above related) to purchaſe lands of the Indians, 
ich they did October 25; and 3d of December fol- 
owing, Nichols gave them a patent for the ſame, ſub- 
ted to certain quit-rents. This patent, though poſterior 
to the aforeſaid aſſignment, was conform to his inſtruc- 
tons, and before any proper notice received of that 
alignment, + and therefore in equity alledged to be good, 


1 eſpecially 


+ The diſpute concerning the equivalent lands called the Oblong, 
made over by the colony of Connecticut to the province of New York, 
*Vvcen aſſociates who had a grant of them from the king in m 
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eſpecially conſidering, 2. That Philip Carteret, Eſq; lieu.“ 
tenant governor for the aſſignees, did ſoon after his enter. 
ing upon the government of the Jerſies, (he entered Au. 
guſt 1665,) as it is ſaid, under hand and ſeal gave licence 
to a company of ſundry perſons to purchaſe of the lu. 
dians within his government what quantity or lands they 
ſhould think convenient; and accordingly, as the Elzu.! 
beth men ſay, their anceſtors with advice and conſent gf! 
faid governor, made ſundry purchaſes of the Indians | 


3. Governor Carteret for his own uſe purchaſed ſome of 
theſe Indian grant rights, particularly that of Bailey, 
May 21, 1666; only four families were ſettled at Eliza. 
beth-town (afterwards ſo called) before governor Carteret's 
arrival; Carteret died governor of the Eaſt-Jerſey, Noy, 
1682; during his government the provincial general 
aſſemblies, the council, the ſuperior or ſupreme court 
of judicature, and general offices of the government 
were kept at Elizabeth-town, which was ſo called by the 
name of Elizabeth, wite of Sit George Carteret ; it was 
the firſt Engliſh ſettlement, and the moſt ancient town 
of the province. 

Moreover, the proprietors who hold by Indian grants, 
ſay, as a precedent, although the courts at law in the 
Jerſies, May 14, 1695, gave judgment of ejectment in 
favour of James Fullerton, who held under the general 
proprietors, againſt Jeffrey Jones, who held by the Indian 
grants; Jones upon his appeal to the king in counc!, 
the judgment was reverſed and ſet aſide February vg, 
1696 : the general proprietors ſay, that the jucy- 
ment was reverſed only becauſe of ſome errors in tht 
proceedings. A petition or complaint of Elizabeth-town 
Indian grant proprietors, was read before the king i 
council, July 19, 1744, repreſenting the hardſhips they 
ſuſtained from the general proprietors. 1. That gene- 


cil, and aſſociates who had, conform to inſtructions, a grant of them 
from the governor and council of New-York, is of this nature, but 
hitherto not determined. See vol. Il. p. 232. 
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ally the council and judges are intereſted in the general 
proprietors fide of the queſtion, and are therefore become 
udges in their own cauſe. 2. By act of aſſembly they 
are procured part of the county of Somerſet, who 
xe moſtly of the general proprietors ſide, to be an- 
ed to the county of Eflex, where the lands of 
he Indian grant proprietors generally lay, for the 
Ye oi having juries in their intereſt. 3. For a ſix- 
zenny damage, we are ſometimes brought in for two or 
three hundred pounds proclamation money coſts; and 
we are daily threatened with great pretended damages and 
keavy coſts : therefore they pray, that the king would 
ake them under his immediate protection, and either 
determine the affair in your majeſty's moſt honourable 
privy council, or appoint diſintereſted commiſſioners out 
of ſome of the neighbouring colonies, and by a jury from 
thence alſo to be taken, to hear and finally decide in 
laid caſe; or that your majeſty would be graciouſly 
pleaſed to appoint commiſſioners, to hear, enquire into, 
nd determine ſaid controverſy ; or grant ſuch relief as 
to your majeſty may ſeem meet. This was referred to 
the committee of council for plantation affairs. Auguſt 
, 1744, this committee refer'the petition to the lords 
commiſnoners for trade and plantations, to report to 
the committee, what they conceive proper for his ma- 
jetty to do therein. The board of trade and plantati- 
ons report to the ſaid committee of privy council, &c. 
&. &c. The character of a ſummary obliges us to ſtop; 
and only further to obſerve, that this affair hitherto 1s 

not iſſued. 
ln anſwer, the general proprietors repreſent to the 
board of trade and plantations, 1. That they humbly 
conceive, the complaint is not ſent from the whole body, 
or from any conſiderable number of inhabitants there, 
but from a few factious and mutinous people impaticnt 
ot any government. 2. The rioters pretend a fole 
night in the Indians, but no right in the king and his 
Stentees, with a deſign to deprive the proprictors of their 
. | 4 right 
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right to the foil and quit-rent, and with a deſign o 
{trip his majeſty of his royal right to that and the other 
plantations, and to render them independent of the 
crown. | ö 
Complaints dated April 13, 1745, were filed in chan- 
cery of the Jerſies, againſt the Elizabeth proprietors cal. 
led Clinker right men, conſiſting of 124 tolio pages; 
and was followed by a long bill from the council ot 
pioprietors of the Eaſtern diviſion of the New-Jerley } 
met in Perth- Amboy March 25, 1746, in behalf of them. 
ſelves, and the reſt of the general proprietors of the | 
Eaſtern diviſion of New-Jerley, whom they repreſent. | 
In theſe inſtruments they ſcem to alledge, 1. That as the 
Indians had granted theſe lands to Herman 1631, they 
couid not grant them to Bailey, &c. as is above ſaid. 
2. Conſidering the long poſleſſion of the Elizabeth men, 
and the great charge and labour in clearing thele poſ- 
ſeſſions, governor Nichols's patents upon Indian deeds 
are in equity deemed good; this does not excuſe the pol- 
ſeſſors from paying quit-rents and other acknowleg- 
ment conform to the grants; and that in fact March | 
11, 1674-5, the Elizabeth men offered to pay to the lord 
proprietor 201. ſter]. per ann. quit-rent for eight miles 
{quare, this offer was refuſed by the governor and 
council inſiſting upon the half penny ſterl. per acre 
per ann. 3. The riotous proceedings of the Elizabeth 
men and others claiming by Indian deeds, viz. goals 
broke open, people forceably turned out of the poſſeſſion 
of their lands, this they call clubing them out, and 
the officers of the government publickly inſulted and 
beat; ſome of the rioters have come fifty miles and 
upwards to join in a riot. | | 
The late riots in the Jerſies are between the prop 
etors who hold by a town right, and thoſe who hold by 
atents from the general proprietors. _ | 
The general proprietors ſay, that the only good title 
in the province is under the crown; and all pretences 
from Indian purchaſes only are void. | 1 
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The boundaries of New-Jerſey, rivers, and ſome diſtan- 
ces of noted places. 


It is bounded eaſterly by the province of New-York 
from 41 d. N. lat. on Hudſon's river to Sandyhook, about 
0 miles; from Sandy hook E. ſoutherly upon the ocean 
40 leagues to Cape-May, at the entrance of Delaware 
Bay; from Cape-May it is bounded weſterly on Penſylva 
nia along the various turnings of Delaware river to 41 d. 
40 m. north lat. which if in a ſtreight line, would be 
about 200 miles; the N. eaſterly line of New-Jerſey 


with New-York was determined by the duke of York in 


his grant of New-Jerſey to Berkley and Carteret, to be 
from a point in the main branch of Delaware river in 
lat. 41 d. 40 m. to a point in Hudſon's river in lat 41d. 
the point on De'aware river is fully agreed upon 
and aſcertained by both governments, the other on 
Hudſon's river is not fo fully agreed upon; the line 
from point to point may be about 80 miles long, E. 
41 d. 8. 


Anno 1676, by agreement between the four aſſignees 
of lord Berkley on the one ſide, and Sir George Carteret 
on the other ſide, (perhaps this is the realon of the 
name quinquipartite line) New-Jerſey was divided into 
to provinces, called the Eaſt and Welt-Jerſey, and con- 
brmed by the duke of York 1680, and 1682 ; and by 
act of aſſembly 1719; this line as run by Mr. Lau- 
rence, November 1744, Was in length 150 miles 20 
chains, N. 9d. 19 m. W. from Little-Egg harbour in 
the ocean, to 41 d. 40 m. N. lat.; the S. point of this 
ine was ſettled 1676, the north point of the line 
Was ſettled 1719, bur the line itſelt was never run till 
1744, and that only by the proprietors of the Eaſt-Jericy 
tx parte; in this line ſome errors have been diſcovered 
and require to be rectified ; as there is a conſiderable di- 
IcTence in the variations of the compals, at the north 
and ſouth terminations of this diviſional line, this 1555 
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fional line cannot be ſtreight; the firſt falls in Dela. 


ware river in Trent town are oppoſite to the 47th mile of 


this diviſional line. | 
In order to diſcover the main branch mentioned in the 


grants, and the largeneſs of ſome other branches of 
Delaware and Seſquahanna rivers, there was lately a ſur- 
vey line run nearly due weſt from Miniſtnck iſland on 
Delaware river about 12 miles above the diviſional line 
croſſing the N. E. branch of Delaware river, to Seſ- 
quahanna river were. 85 miles, and where it fell in with 


Seſquahanna, that river was about 30 chains (4 rod to 
a chain) wide, and near this there was a branch which 


tell into the principal river of Seſquahanna about 300 
feet wide, and in the fork was an Indian village called 


Solochka; the weſt branch of Delaware river was only 


25 feet wide, the N. E. branch where the ſtation point 
ot the diviſion line between New-York and Jerley is 


fixed at 41d. 40 m. lat. is above 500 feet wide, the 


fork ſo called, of Delaware river is about 70 miles upon 
a ſtreight line below this ſtation point; at this ſtation 
point anno 1744 the variation of the compaſs was W. 
5 d. 35 m. anno 1719 it was obſerved to be about 8d. 
as is before mentioned ; the ſtation point at Egg-Harbour 


1744 was 5d. 25 m. Mr. Serjeant Hook ſome time 


ſince made a purchaſe of 3750 acres upon Delaware 


river in the Weſt- Jerſey, and gave one tenth of it as 


a glebe to the church. 


The principal rivers in the province of New Jerlcy 
are the Noorde Rivier or Hudſon's river, which we have 
already delineated in the ſection of New-York, and Zuide 
Rivier or Delaware river, which we ſhall deſcribe in the 
ſection of Penſylvania; only we ſhall obſerve, that in 
the Jerſey ſide of this river are ſeveral ſhort creeks, Þ 
theſe of Cohanſy, and of Salem 20 miles higher, make 
one diſtrict of cuſtom-houſe ; at Bridlington 26 miles 
above Philadelphia is another cuſtom diſtrict : theſe } 


two cuſtom-houſe diſtricts, their quarterly entries and 


clearances 
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dearances of veſſels, are generally nil, and ſcarce deſerve 
the name of preventive creeks. The main branch of 
Nelaware river comes. from Cat-kill mountains, a few 
miles weſt of the fountains of Scoharie river a branch 
of Mohawks river. Raritan river falls into Sandyhook 
bay at Amboy point, the tide flows 12 miles up to 
Brunſwick z at the mouth of this river is the only con- 
ſlerable fea port and cuſtom-houſe of New. Jerley ; 
here is the city of Perth-Amboy, it is the capital of the 
province of New-Jerſey, and here are kept the provincial 
records; here is a good deep water harbour and pro- 
miſing country; but notwithſtanding, it has only the 
appearance of a mean village; the name is a compound 
of Perth the honorary title of the late Drummond earl 
of Perth, and Amboy its Indian name. 

The ſea line of New-Jerſey is Arthur Cul-Bay and 
Amboy-Sound between Staten-ifland and the main about 
20 miles S. theſe receive the rivulers of Hackinſack Paſ- 
fuck, Bounds-creek, and Raway, from Amboy point to 
Sandyhook Sandyhooł is in the Eaſte-Jerſey) 12 miles 
E. from Sandyhook to Cape- May 120 miles S. weſterly, 
a fat double ſandy ſhore, having ſome inlets practicable 
only by ſmall craft. 

There are ſeveral chains or ridges of hills in this pro- 
rince, but of no conſideration. | 

Perch-Amboy is the provincial town of Eaſt- Jerſey, 
Bridlington in the province town of Welt- Jerſey, diſtance 
:0 Miles, where the general aſſembly of all the Jerf-< 
ſts alternately, and where the diſtinct provincial 1 - 
(uyrics or. ſupreme courts fit reſpectively. Bridlin 557, 
(ommonly called Burlington, is a pleaſant villag- 
beth· town is the moſt ancient corporation ans 
able town of the province. Brunſwick in Ea 
ls nearly the center of Eaſt and Welt: Jerlies ; here i 5 4 
eltabliſned a college * for the inſtruction of yo. 


inf rmerly by miſtake, I wrote, that this college 
charter. ; 
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a charter from governor Belcher, October 22, 1746, with | 


power to confer all degrees as in the univerſities of Eng- 
land : the preſent truſtees are generally preſbyterians, 
a majority of ſeven or more truſtees to have the ma- 
nagement; each ſcholar to pay 4 1. per ann. at 8s. per 
oz. ſilver; Mr Jonathan Dickenſon was their firſt pre- 
fident, Mr. Burr is their preſent preſident ; in this 


college October 5, 1749, commenced 7 batchelors of 


arts. 
The road as in preſent uſe, from New-York city to 
Philadelphia, is, from New-York to Elizabeth-town 1) 


miles, thence to Brunſwick 22 miles, thence to Trent 
town ferry 3o miles, thence to Briſtol oppoſite to 


Bridlington 15 miles, thence to Philadelphia 20 miles, 


being in all from the city of New-York to Philadelphia | 


104 miles. 

From Cape-May to Salem are about 60 miles, thence 
to Bridlington 530 miles, thence to Trent town falls 15 
miles. Theſe are the firſt falls of Delaware river, and 
the tide flows ſo high, below theſe falls when the tide is 
down and no land floodings in the river, the river 1s 
fordable. 

In the province of the Jerſies are five corporations with 


courts; whereof three are in Eaſt- Jerſey, the city of Perth- } 
Amboy, the city of New Brunſwick, and the borough ot 
Elizabeth-town ; and two in the Weſt-Jerſey, the city 
of Bridlington, alias Burlington, and the borough of Trent 
town; of theſe only two, Perth- Amboy and Burling- 


con, ſend repreſentatives to the general aſſembly. 


There is not much to be ſaid concerning their wars } 


with the Indians and Canada French ; the Five nations ol 
Iroquois which we call Mohawks, have always been in 
our intereſt; they, eſpecially the large tribe of Scnecas, 
cover the provinces of New-Jerſey, Penſylvania, Mary- 
land, and Virginia. Ever ſince the firſt ſettling of this 
province, the publick has never been put to one penny 
charge for keeping the Indians in peace. The ſham 
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Canada expeditions of 1709, and 1711, led this province 
and all the other Britiſh provinces to the northward of it, 
into a pernicious paper currency, called publick bills of 
credit; their firit paper currency was emitted 1709 of 
20001. to be cancelled by taxes the ſame year, and 1711 
they emitted 5000 J. to be cancelled by taxes 1712 and 
1713, and afterwards many emiſſions for charges of 
government Þ and loans amongſt themſelves, but never 
dd run ſuch depreciating lengths, as has been done in 
New-England. See the article of plantation currencies 
in the appendix. 

At preſent the Weſt-Jerſey money or currency is in 
value equal to that of the adjoining province of Penſyl- 
vania; the Eaſt- Jerſey currency is the ſame with the ad- 
jacent province of New-York ; their reſpective dealings, 
being almoſt ſolely with the reſpective adjoining provin- 
ces. Penſylvania paper currency was at firſt emitted at 
the value of proclamation money; which is 6s. currency 
equal in value to a heavy Spaniſh piece of eight; but 
at preſent a mild piece or Spaniſh dollar paſſes for 7s. 6d. 
currency, a heavy piſtole 275. a guinea 34s. and moi- 
Cores 44s. New-York paper currency was at firſt emit- 
ted at 8s, per oz. ſilver: at preſent a dollar or mild 
piece of eight being 7 8ths of one oz. ſilver, is 88. cur- 
rency, piſtoles 28s. if not under 4d. 6 grains wr. 
guineas 35 8. moidores 438. 


Their various ſectaries, not in religion, but in reli- 
gious modes of worſhip, may be found in a general 
article of the ſection of Rhode-Iſland; we ſhall. only 
obſerve that this colony was firſt ſettled by preſbyteri- 
ans, anabaptiſts, and quakers, who to this time ſtil] 
prevail; notwithſtanding of the great charge of miſſi- 
onaries from the ſociety for propagating the goſpel, 


. The forces raiſed there towards the late Cuba or Spaniſh Weſt- 
ndia expedition, and afterwards of 5 companies of 100 men each, 
towards a feint expedition againſt Canada 1746, was a conſiderable 
Charge to them in levying and victualling. 


who 
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who by miſtake ſeem to embarraſs the chriſtian rel. o 
£1 171 general, more than to cultivate it. Why ſhoul 2 
religious, pious, and {over chriſtians, induſtrious, fru- 


gal, and orderly common- wealths men, be thus diſturbed 8 
and perplexed, in their legally tolerated way, differing 
from the miſſionary eſtabliſhed church, not in doctrine, Ge 


but in ſome anceſtorial innocent modes of worſhip ;3 
while at the ſame time the heathen Indians, the prin. 580 
cipal object of their miſſions, as may well be imagined, 


neither civilized nor chriſtianized, are wholly neglected by h 
them ? | c 
: 
Inhabitants of the Jerſies, men, women, and children, WM © 
are reckoned at about 50,000, whereof 10,000 may be 0 
reckoned a training militia. ; 2 
The valuation of the ſeveral counties, that is, their 5 
proportions in every thouſand pound tax, a few years} 1 
ſince, ſtood thus, | - 
EaAsST-JtRSIES. Wesr-IJERSIEs. y 
Somerſet 391. Cape-May 2311. 5 
Monmouth 169 10 Salem 144 
Middleſex 115 Glouceſter 86 
1838 Burlington 123 10 R 
Bergen 82 Hunterdon 74 0 
7 f 
541 10 458 10 


The two new out counties of Morris, and Trent, ſeem | 
hitherto not reduced to any regulations. 


Succeſſion of governors in the province of New-Jerley. 


The affair of governors is above intermixed with the 
hiſtory of the various changes of the property and ju- 
riſdiction; we ſhall now recapitulate what relates to go. 
vernment and governors in a connected and concilc 
manner. 

The duke of York had a grant of the property and 
government of New-Netherlands from his brother Charles 


II. March 12, 1663-4. Duke of York by c_— 
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April 2, 1664, appointed Richard Nichols, Eſq, his lieut. 
governor or deputy of the whole New-Netherlands, but 
cid not enter upon his government until Auguſt 27 
1664. | 
Upon the duke of York's aſſignment, June 24, 1664, 
of that part called the Jerſies to lord Berkley and Sir 
George Carteret, they appointed Philip Carteret their 
governor; after ſix months reſidence he went to Eng- 
land, and ſoon returned to his government; but 1672, 
a turbulent people, to evade paying quit-rents, alledge 
that they did not hold of the proprietors Berkley and 
Carteret, but by Indian grants; they relinquiſhed gover- 
nor Carteret, and choſe a governor of their own ; gover- 
nor Carteret went home with complaints, and did not re- 
turn till November 1674, a Dutch juriſdiction upon a re- 
conqueſt intervening from July 1673, to November 1674; 
Berkley and Carteret had a diviſional ſeparate grant from 
the duke of York 1674, and Sir George Carteret fear 
over Philip Carteret, governor of Eaſt-Jerſies; duke ot 
York kept the juriſdiction of Weſt-Jerſey in his own 
hands by deputies. Nichols and Andros were governors 
of New-York and Weſt-Jerley for the duke of York. 
Becauſe of ſome differences between governor Andros 
of New-York and governor Carteret of Eaſt- Jerſey, An- 
dos uſurped the government of Eaſt-Jerſey 1680, and 
lent from New-York to Elizabeth-town ſome ſoldiers, 
they uſed governor Carteret rudely, they broke open his 
houſe, carried him from his naked bed on board of the 
loop to New-York, where he was kept priſoner the 
greateſt part of the year: governor Andros favoured 
the Indian grant proprietors, with a deſign to foment 
diviſions and confuſion, divide et impera: upom com- 
Plaints ſent home to the duke of York, Andros was diſ- 
miſſed from that government with a ſhew of refent- 
ment, and the duke of York gave new deeds to the 
proprietors of the Eaſt and Weſt- Jerſies, with expreſs 
grants of theſe powers, which Sir Edmond Andros pre- 
tended were wanting, the better to juſtify his former 
conduct; 
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conduct; by virtue of theſe new grants dated 1680, the 
proprietors were next year re-eſtabliſhed in the New. 
Jerſies; Philip Carteret died governor of Eaſt-JerſeyÞ 
November 1682; to prevent irregular purchaſes of th. 
Indians, the aſſembly of Eaſt-Jerſey, 1683, paſſed an act 
« forbidding the taking of any Indian deeds but in th 
< name of the lords proprietors, upon the pain of be- 
o ing proſecuted as ſeditious perſons, and as breakers of 
* the king's peace, and of the publick peace and ſafety} 
of the province z” the ſame act, but ſomething morel 
ſevere, was paſſed in Weſt- Jerſey. | 


In the Weſt-Jerſey, upon the duke of York's quitting 
the government to the aſſignees of lord Berkley, 1686, 
one of the aſſignees or proprietors was by them p- 

inted governor, and to him, 1690, ſucceeded Dr, 
Daniel Cox, who had purchaſed the greateſt part of the 
Welſt- Jerſey. 

In the Eaſt-Jerſey upon the duke of York's new deed 
to the proprietors, Robert Barclay, a noted quaker wri- 
ter, was made governor ; ſometimes he officiated by a 
deputy, 1684 Gawen Laurie was his deputy, and con- 


tinued till 1685; ſoon after this, king James aſſumed Wl . 
the government, but upon the revolution, the proprietors Wl 
were reſtored to their former rights, and appointed Wſ'" 
John Totham, Eſq; for their governor, who was {uc- WW” | 
ceeded by col. Dudley; but the people ſcrupled to obe) WW >) 
them, and the proprietors appointed col. Hamilton ter 


governor, 


After ſome time the people alledged, that 3s 1 
Scotsman he could not be governor of an Engliſh colony, 
and a party of the proprietors appointed Mr. Baſſe gr 
vernor; ſoon after, another party of the proprietors de 
again appoint col. Hamilton, Auguſt 14, 1699, and 0 
long after, ſome of the proprietors appointed Mr. Baſk 
again; theſe appointments were not confirmed by tt. 


King, Mr. Bowne ſuperſeded them ; thele times 5 ri 
cal 


I 
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[4ſt-Jerſies were called the revolutions, + and was go- 
-r10r when the proprietors of both Jerſies, becauſe of 
:fenfions amongſt themſelves in appointing governors, 
nd from the contuſions occaſioned by the Indian grants 
den, found it adviſable to reſign the government, but 
o other of their rights, to the crown, 1702, 


28g 


Thus both Jerſies were united in one juriſdiction, and 
tad for their governor the lame perſon who was go- 
zernor of the province of New-York ; fee the ſection of 
New-York, vol. II. p. 249, viz. lord Cornbury, col. 
Hunter, * William Burnet, Eſq; col. Montgomery, and 
col. Coſby. 

Upon Coſby's death, lieut. governor Clarke, 1736, 
ſucceeded in the command of New-York, but not in 
that of the Jerſies, which in courſe fell into the hands of 
the preſident of the council of the Jerſies; ever fince, 
the governers of New-York and of the Jerſies have 
been in diſtinct perſons, 

Lewis Morris, Eſq; formerly chief juſtice of the pro- 
vince of New-York, was the firſt diſtinct governor of 
lie Jerſies; he died May 14, 1746; to him ſucceeded 

Jonathan Belcher, Eſq; formerly governor of the pro- 
vinces of Maſſachuſetts-Bay and New-Hampſhire, ſee 
vol. I. p. 481, was nominated by the king for governor 
o the Jerſies,. and arrived there ſoon after: he continues 
zovernor at this preſent writing, Auguſt 1751, His 


During the revolutions in the alternate adminiſtrations of Ha- 
M0 and Baſſe from 1698 to the reſignation of the government to 
crown, there were in the province continued confuſions, mutual 
ing of goals, reſcuing of ptiſoners, beating and abuſing of civil 
rs; ſometimes the chief command was in the council; the 
lation of thoſe governments to the crown by Sir lhomas Lane 
gat and alderman of London, agent for Weſt-Jerſey, and of Wil- 
an Notowray, the famous projector of the uleful, and to tha publick 


Pe 


we of Sreat- Britain beneficial, penny poſt office, agent tor Eatt- 


jerſey. 

Governor Hunter was allowed by the general aſſembly of the 
Väles, during his adminiſtration, 500 l. per ann. currency, and icol, 
eontingencies. 
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firſt meeting with the provincial aſſembly was Augul 


22, 1746. A 
The legiſlature, and ſome municipal laws of Neu. # 
Jerſey. = 

Their legiſlature conſiſts of three negatives; the en L 
acting ſtile is, * Be it enacted by his excellency the go” 
vernor, council, and general aſſembly.” 11 
The three negatives are, 1. The governor, ſtiled zol 1 
vernor in chief, vice admiral, and cancellor of the go 
vince of New-Jerley. f 
2. The council nominated by the king, their comple ual 
ment is twelve, as it generally is in all our colonies, TH 
governor and council are a court of error and chancery, 4 


3. The houſe of repreſentatives in this province, the 
are particularly called the aſſembly ; though in propriet 
the governor, council, and houſe of repreſentatives d 
the people, met in a legiſlative capacity, are the gener: 
aſſembly of a province or colony.“ This houte of 1 
Y preſentatives or aſſembly conſiſts of 24 members, where 
of 20 are repreſentatives of counties, the other 4 fro 


+; the cities, ſo called, of Perth-Amboy and Burlington 
* In EASsrT-JERSEV. In WEST-JERSEV. T 
1 From the county of From the county of . 
Bergen 2 Hunterdon 2 | 


Eſſex 2 Burlington 2 

Middleſex, 2 Glouceſter 2 

Somerlet 2 Salem 2 

Monmouth 2 Cape-May 2 
From the city of From the city of 

Perth-Amb. 2 Burlington 2 

12 -I2 


*I cannot account for ſuch improprieties in our colonies ; thus i 
Virginia, the houſe of repreſentatives, is very improperly called the 
houſe of burgeſſes, becauſe Virginia is repreſented by counties. 4 
the province of North-Carolina adjoining to Virginia, they are gu} 
of the ſame impropriety. Th 

is 


Luc 
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The new counties of Morris county, and Trent 
qunty, hitherto do not ſend repreſentatives. 


All the acts of the aſſembly of New- Jerſey muſt have 
ke royal aſſent. 


The houſe of repreſentatives is no court of judicature, 
wt have the privilege of enquiring into the male admi- 
ifration of the courts of juf ice. 

The m gna charta or fundamental conſtit. tion of the 
rovince of New-Jerſe;, (cn vi three ſub! ꝗ ent (ers 
f conceſſions from the propric ors, and of be perpe- 
ul inſtructions for all ſucceſſive crown g. «eii.ors as 
greed upon 1702 at the proprietors reſ;gna* on of the 
government to the crown. I heſe are lecken d of a 
igher nature, than the acts of their aſſen bl, and are 
med by the aſſembly, the laws of conceſſivis. i te 
rſt conceſſions were 1664, from lord Berkley and Sir 
George Carteret, joint proprietors of New-Jerſey by 
ſignment from the duke of York. The ſecond con- 
eſſions 1672 were from the ſaid proprietors jointly z the 
turd conceſſions were only for the Eaſt Jerſey by Sir 
beorge Carteret 1674, upon the duke of York's grant- 
In him a diviſional grant; theſe were only additional 
nd explanatory of the firſt conceſſions. * 

The bounty lands to the firſt ſettlers called head- lands, 
bing ſo many acres per head of ſettlers at one half 
penny [ter]. per ann. per acre quit- rent. I he quit-rents 
u the Jerſies began March 25, 1070; the whole arrears 
If quit-rents tram the beginning to 747, did not 
iceed 150001, The bounty by the firſt conceſſions 
as only for heads imported in the firſt four years, 
at by ſubſequent conceſſions, it was continued to 
nuary 13, 1685. In other patents to purchalers the 
Wut-rents were various as per agreement, v. g. in 
Newark there are ſome patents at ſix pence ſterl. per ann. 
per 109 acres, 

The fundamental law of conceſſions is, that all va- 
ant lands are to be purchalcd only by the gove:ror 
aud council in the name of the proprietors z and all 
2 claims 


1 
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claims to lands otherways than by warrant of ſurvey, by þ 
the ſurvey of a ſtated ſurveyor, and patent from te 
governor and council are deemed void. There have been 
only two remarkable times of purchaſe from the Indians 
1664 under governor Nichols, prior to the acts of con- : 
ceſſions; and 1672 under governor Carteret, but ſub. * 
quent and contrary to the firſt conceſſions. Several trau * 
of land have from time to time been purchaſed of the! 
Indians by the general proprietors. By act of aſſembly 
1683, no perſon to contract for, or accept of deedg 
of lands from the Indians, but in the name of the pro 
prietors. © 

In the revolution times, as they were called, in New4 
Jerley from 1698 to 1703, all rules of property werdl 
ſighted, many riots and much diſorder enſued, and by 
remonſtrances to king William all eſtabliſhed rules off 
property were endeavoured to be everted, and Indian 
purchaſes eſtabliſhed, but in vain. Upon the reſigna4 
tion of the government to the crown, and by an ach 
of aſſembly 1703, declaring all pretences by Indian 
purchaſes only, to be penal, (penalty 40s. per acre) ci 
minal, and void; and by an act 1713, a penalty is in 
PR of 20s, for every tree cut by any perſon upon 
ands which are not his own property; order was te 
itored to the great improvement of New-Jerley, a: 


which was enjoyed till 1745, when Indian purchaſes we: « 
ſet up again. Several actions of ejectment being 
brought by the council of general proprietors again an 


the tenants, ſo called, in poſſeſſion of the Elizabeth 
rights, as holding only by a groundleſs right of tit 
by Indian deeds ; anno 1746 the Elizabeth men petit 
the general aſſembly, that a way may be made tor their 
relief in the province, or that they may have liberty © 
application to the head and fountain of juſtice. Up" 
this cy{ued a ſuit in their provincial chancery, as veto! 
related. | 

Some articles in the conceſſions were, that the gen*!- 
aſſembly ſhall raiſe and pay the governor's ſalar) — 
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| charges of government; and that the quit-rents ſhall 
ke paid to the proprietors free of all charges, no quit- 
zents to be applied tor that purpoſe. 

To prevent interfering claims and fraudulent fales, 
there are only two deputy ſurveyors in a county, under 
general ſurveyor of the province, and all ſurveys 
ire to be recorded as approved of by the ſurveyor 
general. 

Titles of land are to be tried only in the ſupreme court 
of judicature. 


Courts of judicature. 


The ſeveral courts of j udicature are nearly of the 
ſame conſtitution with the courts in the colonies already 
related. There is a ſupreme court (in New-England 
they are called ſuperior courts) for the Eaſt- Jerſey diviſion 
held at the city of Amboy two terms yearly, the third 
Tueſday in March, and ſecond Tueſday in Auguſt, each 
of theſe with only eight days continuance. The ſupreme 
court for the Weſt- Jerſey diviſion is held at Burlington 
irſt Tueſday in November, and ſecond Tueſday in May, 
under the ſame regulations. 

There are in each county once a year, a court for tryal 
of cauſes brought to iſſue in the ſupreme court; thoſe 
tor Weſt-Jerſey are in the ſpring, thoſe for Eaſt-Jerſey 
are in the end of autumn. 

In each county there are courts of quarter ſeſſions, 
and county courts for holding pleas ; in New-England 
they are called inferior courts tor common pleas. | 


Produce, manufactures, trade, and navigation of 
New-Jerley, 


New-Jerſey is a good corn country: it raiſes more wheat 
than any one of our colonies ; but their wheat and flour 
's moſtly ſhipped off from New-York and Penſylvania; 
they raiſe ſome hemp and flax. 

9 They 
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They have not wrought their copper ore mine for ſoms 
time. 

They manufacture ſome iron ore into pigs and bars. 

In the province of New- Jerſey there are three cuſtom 
houſe diſtricio, whereof two are in Welt-Jerſey on De 
laware riverz Salem (this includes Cohanzey) about g 
miies below Newcaſtle, and Burlington about 20 mile 
above Philade:; hia; theſe, as we have already obſerved 
are of no dation, ſcarce deſerving the name of 
prevencve creeks; the third is in Eaſt-Jerſey at Perths 
Amboy. The 12 months accounts of entries and clears 


ances at the port of Perth- Amboy, from June 24, 170 
to June 24, 1751, ſtand thus, ; 


Entered inwards. 


Cleared outwards, 


Ships 2 Ships 2 ch 
SNOWS 2 Snows . 
Brigantines 7 Brigantines 8 0 
Sloops 18 Sloops 13 0 
Schooners 10 Schooners 10 
Shallops 2 Shallops 2 a 
- | 8 x 

I 38 X 


4 
both foreign and coaſting voyages included. I ſhall only 


mention ſome of the moſt conſiderable articles of thei 


exports and imports in that time. P 
erte Imported. f 
Flour 6424 bar. Rum 39,670 gal. 8 


Bread 168, oo wt. 
Beef and pork 314 barrels 
Grain 17,94 buſh. 
Hemp 14,000 Wt. 
Some firkins butter, ſome 
hams, beer, flax-ſeed, 


bar- iron, ſome lumber. 


Some miſcellanies on various ſubjects. 
The copper ore of the Jerſies is very good, but 4 a 
mine has not been wrought for ſome years, the diff. 


TN tar, j 437 bar. 


Moloſſes 31, 600 gal. | 
Sugar 2,089 ct. ut. 


and turpent. 
Wines 123 pipes 
Salt 12,759 bulk. 


culty 
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culty in draining requires a fire engine. The copper 
nines in Simſbury hills in New-England, about go miles 
v. E. from the copper mine in New-Jerſey, have been 
iegle&ted for ſome years, becauſe they not only dip too 
quick, and therefore are not eaſily drained, but allo the 
ore is of a hard nature not eaſily fluxed, it is too much 
nermixed with ſpar, the veins or loads very uncertain 
and unequal, and frequently only ſhoads or fragments. 

In Britiſh North-America, hitherto no diſcovery has 
been made of tin ores, nor of lapis calaminaris, very 
little lead ore, and that not good. 

All over North-America is much iron ore, both rock 
and bog ore. Three tun of bog or ſwamp ore gives 
about one tun caſt iron ware, which can be afforded 
cheaper than that which is imported from England or 
Holland. The bars of bog ore have too much ſcoriæ 
or droſs, and are much inferior to the bars refined from 
the pigs of rock ore. 

In the American rivers there are many cataracts, pre- 
cipices, pitches, or falls; generally from the river paſſing 
over a ledge or ridge of rocks; that of Niagara, for- 
merly mentioned, between lake Ontario and lake Erie, 
5 the moſt noted. There are ſome cataracts or great falls, 
not from a precipice of rocks, but from a very narrow 
pals in a tide river; that near the mouth of St. John's 
nver on the N. W. fide of the bay of Fundy in Nova- 
Scotia is the moſt noted; in this caſe, from the narrow- 
nels of the paſs, the water not confined below talis off 
alter than the water confined above, the water above is 
not only what the tide of flood brought in, but alſo the 
iter water damed up. 

The higher up a tide river, the duration of flood 
is leſs, and that of ebb is more; for inſtance, in the 
great river of Canada, or river of St. Laurence, anno 
1748, a flag of truce was ſent for exchange of pri- 
loners from.Boſton in New-England to Quebec in Ca- 
nada ; in this great river by order of the general go- 
vernor of Canada they were ſtopt at Liſle des Baſques, (5 
U 4 leagues 
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leagues below Tadouſack, and 35 leagues below Quebec) 
where was good anchorage + in 10 fathom water, the 
tide flowed g hours and ebbed 7 hours. 

Amongſt the many hardſhips which the firſt ſettletg 
of new raw colonies and plantations ſuffer, one of the? 
moſt conſiderable is, their ſitting down in wilderneſ, 
foreſt, or wood lands; where by the exhalations from 
the trees, there is a continual damp, which does not con. 
tinuedly diſperſe, but hovers about, and may be ſaid in 
ſome reſpect to ſtagnate and putrify, and conſequent!y 
produce in theſe human bodies many kinds of puttrid 
diſorders, ſuch as putrid lingring fevers, putrid di 
ſenteries, all ſorts of ſcorbutick complaints, and the like! 
diſtemperatures. The damp or vapour from wood lands, 
is much more conſiderable than from the ſame lands 
when cleared of trees and ſhrubs. It is notorious in theſe 
countries, that many ſtreams of water which in the be- 
ginning came from wood lands, and carried griſt mill 
and ſaw mills; when theſe lands were cleared of wood, 
their ſtreams vaniſhed and became dry, the mills cealed, 
and in ſome parts the cattle could not be convenient) 
watered. In the philoſophical tranſactions of the rope 
ſociety in London, we find many obſervations and ex- 
periments made relating to this ſubject; for inſtance, two 
veſſels containing each a certain equal quantity of water, 
in one of theſe veſſels were ſet ſome living plants, after: 
certain ſpace of time, the veſſel containing water wit! 
plants did evaporate much more of the water, than the 
veſſel of water only, 
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The French by their repreſentations of the difficult and danger 
ous navigation of this river, endeavour to intimidate all other na. 
tions from attempting the river; but now we find that it 1» {afe!y 
practicable, 
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DICE SES a AID 
Rr 


Concerning the PROVINCE of 


PENSYLVANIA, 
And its TERRITORIES. 


E have already deduced theſe ſettlements from 

their firſt European diſcoveries, and from their 
tranſition by the name of New-Netherlands under the 
Dutch, to the duke of York's property by patents from 
the crown of England. 

This province and territories are by three diſtinct 
grants. 1. The province of Penſylvania by patent from 
K. Charles II. dated March 4, 1680-1. 2. The duke 
of York, 1683, Auguſt 24, fold to William Penn the 
eder, his heirs and aſſigns, the town of Newcaſtle alias 
Delaware, and a diſtrict of 12 miles round Newcaltle. 
2. Duke of York by another deed of fale Auguſt 24, 
169 z, made over to faid William Penn, his heirs and 
1fions, that tract of land from twelve miles ſouth of 
Newcaſtle, to the Whore-Kills, otherwiſe called Cape- 
I !cnlopen, divided into the two counties of Kent and 
Sullex ; which with Newcaſtle diſtrict, are commonly 
known by the name of the three lower counties upon De- 
laware river. | | 

As the three lower counties or territories are by diſtinct 
deeds or grants from that of the royal grant of the pro- 
vince of Penſylvania, when it was by the proprietary 
left to their option to be united with the juriſdiction of 
the province of Penſylvania, or to continue a ſeparate 
juriſdiction; they choſe to be a ſeparate juriſdiction, and 
nor 
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not to be as it were annihilated by a prevailing juriſdic. 
tion: thus they continue at preſent two diſtinct legiſſa. 
tures, governments, or juriſdictions, under the direction 
of one and the ſame governor; but their municipal laws 
and regulations are nearly the ſame. 


K. CrarLEs IId's patent of the province of PRxsyl- 
VANIA is dated March 4, 1680-1, of which an abſtra& 
is,4** Toour truſty and well beloved ſubject William Penn, 
Eq; ſon and heir of Sir William Penn deceaſed, to re. 
duce the ſavage nations by gentle and juſt manners to 
the love of civil ſociety and the chriſtian religion (with | 
regard to the memory and merits of his late father in | 
divers ſervices, particularly in the ſea- fight again! the | 
Dutch 1665, under the duke of York) to tranſport an 
ample colony towards enlarging the Engliſh empire and 
its trade, is granted all that tract of land in America, 
bounded eaſtward on Delaware river from 12 miles 
northward of Newcaſtle to the 43d. of northern lat. 
and to extend j d. in longitude from ſaid river; to be 
bounded northerly by the beginning of the 43d. of N. 
lat. and on the ſouth by a circle drawn at 12 mile 
diſtance from Newcaſtle northward and weſtward unt 
the beginning of the 40d. of northern lat. and then by 
2 {trait line weſtward to the limits of longitude above. 
mentioned; ſaving to us and our ſucceſſors the alle- 
giance and ſovereignty, to be holden as of our caltic 
of Windfor in the county of Berks, paying quit-rent 
two buck-ſkins to be delivered to us yearly in our caltic 
of Windſor on the firſt of January, and the fifth of all 
gold and filver ore, clear of all charges. Erected into 
a province and ſeignorie, to be called Penſylvani 
Said William Penn, &c. and his lieutenants, with tht 
aſſent of a majority of the freemen or their delegates 
aſſembled, to raiſe money for publick uſes, to eſtabliſh 
judges, juſtices, and other magiſtrates, probate of will 
and granting of adminiſtrations included; to pardon 0! 


remit all crimes and offences committed within fais 
province, 
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province, treaſon and wilful murder excepted, which 
however they may reprieve until the king's pleaſure is 
known; the judges by them conſtituted to hold pleas as 
well criminal as civil, perſonal, real and mixt: their 
laws to be conſonant to reaſon, and not repugnant to 
the laws of England, reſerving to us, &c. a power to 
hear and determine upon appeals. In all matters the 
laws of England to take place, where no poſitive law of 
the province appears. A duplicate of all laws made in 
ſaid province thall in five years be tranſmitted to the 
privy council; and if within ſix months, being there 
received, they be deemed inconſiſtent with the preroga- 
tive or laws of England, they ſhall be void. A licence 
for our ſubjects to tranſport themſelves and families unto 
the ſaid country A liberty to divide the country into 
towns, hundreds, and counties, to incorporate towns 
into boroughs and cities, to conſtitute fairs and markets. 
A liberty ot trade with all our other dominions, pay- 
ing the cuſtomary duties. A power to conſtitute ſea 
ports and keys, but to admit of ſuch officers as ſhall 
from time to time be appointed by the commiſſioners of 
our cuſtoms. The proprietors may receive ſuch impo- 
tions upon goods as the aſſembly ihall enact. "The pro- 
men to appoint an agent or attorney to reſide near 
the court in London to anſwer for the default of the 
proprietors, and where damages are aſcertained by any 
of our courts,- if theſe damages are not made good 
within the ſpace of one year, the crown may reſume the 
government until ſuch damages and penalties are ſatiſ- 
hed, but without any detriment to the particular owners 
oraiiventurers in the province. To maintain no corre- 
ſpondence with our enemies. A power to purlue ence 
mies and robbers even to death. May transfer property. 
Jo erect mannors, that may hold courts baron. That 
the crown ſhall make no taxation or impoſition in 
laid province without conſent of the proprietary, or 
aſſembly, or by act of parliament in England. Any 
inhabitants, to the number of twenty, may by writ- 
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ing apply to the biſhop of London for a preacher cr 


preachers,” 


An abſtract of Mr. Penn's charter of liberties and 
privileges to the people, 25th day of the ſecond month. 
vulgarly called April, 1682. © The government ſhall he 
in a provincial general aſſembly compoſed of the go. 
vernor and repreſentatives of the freemen, to make | 
laws, raiſe taxes, conſtitute courts and officers, &c. 


The freemen of the province ſhall meet on the twentieth 
day of the twelfth month 1682, to elect 72 perſons for 
a council, whereof 24-ſhall tall oft yearly, and another 
24 be elected in their room, that many perſons may 
have experience in government; in matters of conle- 
quence two thirds to be a quorum, and the conſent of 
two thirds of ſuch quorum is requiſite ; in affairs of 
lefler moment 24 members ſhall be a quorum, and 2 
majority of theſe ſhall determine: the governor or his 
deputy to preſide and have a treble vote. This coun- 
cil is to prepare and deliberate upon bills to be paſted 
into laws by the general aſſembly, to erect courts ©! 
Juſtice with their officers, to judge criminals, to have the 
executive power; ſhall model towns, ports, markets, 
publick buildings, and highways ; to inſpect the mi- 
nagement of the provincial treaſury, to order all public 
ſchools: this council to be divided into four diftinc! 
committees for diſtinct branches of buſineſs. Tix 
freemen ſhall yearly chuſe repreſentatives not exceeding 
200, to meet 22d day of the ſecond month (1683 l. 
the firſt time) and to continue eight days, may appoint! 
committees to confer with committees of the counci 
concerning amendments of bills, and the ninth ay 
ſhall give their affirmative or negative to the bills pte. 
ſented ; two thirds to be a quorum in paſſing of 14 
and choice of officers ; the enacting ſtile to be, © bj 
the governor, with the aſſent and approbation of the fret 
men in provincial council and general aſſembly.” The 


firſt year the general aſſen bly may conſiſt of 2 the 
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feemen of the province, and afterwards of 200 to be 
choſen annually, which as the country increales may be 
enlarged, fo as never to exceed 500, at the diſcretion of 
the legiſlature. The provincial council ſhall on the 
13th day of the firſt month yearly, preſent to the gover- 
nor or his deputy a double number tor provincial officers; 
and the freemen in the county courts ſhall preſent a 
double number to ſerve tor ſheriffs, juſtices of the peace, 
and coroners for the year next enſuing; out of each 
preſentment, the third day following, the governor or 
his deputy ſhall commiſſionate one; but Mr. Penn to 
appoint the firſt officers to continue ad vitam aut culpam. 
The general aſſembly may be called upon by the go- 
vernor and provincial council to meet at any time. 
When the governor ſhall be under the age of 21, and 
no guardians appointed by the father, the provincial 
council ſhall appoint guardians not exceeding three, 
with the power ot a governor. No article in this charter 
to be altered without the conſent of the governor and ſix 
parts of ſeven of the freemen in provincial council and 
general aſſembly.” 


Beſides theſe, there were ſome other fundamental laws 
agreed upon in England. Every reſident who pays ſcot 
nd lot to the government, ſhall be deemed a freeman 
capable of electing and of being elected. The provincial 
council and general aſſembly to be ſole judges in the 
elections of their reſpective members. 24 men for a 
grand jury of inqueſt, and 12 lor a petty jury, to be re- 
turned by the ſheriff, All perſons wrongtully impri- 
ſoned or proſecuted at law, ſhall have double damages 
againſt the informer or proſecutor. Seven years poſſeſ- 
ſion ſhall give an unqueſtionable right, excepting in caſes 
of lunaticks, infants, married women, and perions be- 
yond the ſeas. A publick regiſter eſtabliſhed. The 
Charter granted by William Penn to the inhabitants is 
confirmed. All who acknowledge one almighty GOD, 
Hall not be moleſted in their religious perſualſions in mat- 


ers 
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ters of faith and worſhip, and ſhall not be compelled to 
maintain or frequent any religious miniſtry, Every firſt 
day of the week ſhall be a day of reſt. None of thoſe 
articles ſhall be altered without conſent of the governor 1 
or his deputy, and ſix parts in ſeven of the freemen met in 
provincial council and general aſſembly. This was 
ſigned and ſealed by the governor and freemen or ad. | 
yenturers in London 5th day of the third month called 
May, 1682. 


There were certain conditions agreed upon by the pro- 
prietor, and the adventurers and purchaſers, July 11, 
168 13 for inſtance, convenient roads and highways be 
laid out before the dividend of acres to the purchaſers; 
land ſhall be laid out to the purchaſers and adventurers 
by lot. Every thouſand acres ſhall ſettle one family. All 
dealings with the Indians ſhall be in publick market. 

All difterences between the planters and native Indians 
ſhall be ended by ſix planters and ſix natives. Laws re- 
lating to immorality ſhall be the ſame as in England. 
In clearing of land, one acre of trees ſhall be left for every 
five acres, to preſerve oak and mulberries for ſhipping 
and ſilk. 

None to leave the province, without publication thereol 
in the market- place three weeks before. 


By a new charter from the proprietary ſecond day of 
the ſecond month 1683, there are ſome alterations made 
in his firſt charter, principally as to the numbers 0: 
the provincial council and aſſembly; that is, the pro- 
vincial council ſhall conſiſt of 18 perſons, whereot 3 
from each of the ſix counties; the aſſembly to conlilt 
of 36, that is, ſix from each county; as the country in. 
creaſes, the provincial council may be increaſed to ay 
number rot exceeding 72; and the aſſembly may be 
increaſed to any number not exceeding 200; the other 
articles are much the ſame as in the firſt charter: the 
enactipg ſtile to be, By the governor, with the —_ 

atio! 
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dation of the freemen in provincial council and afſembl 
met;” and the general aſſembly ſhall be called, The 
meeting, ſeſſions and proceedings of the general aſſem- 
bly of the province of Penſylvania, and the territories 
thereunto belonging.” Nothing 1n this charter to be al- 
tered, but by conſent of the governor and ſix 7ths of the 
provincial council and aſſembly. 


This charter of 1683, as inconvenient, was ſurren- 
dered to Mr. Penn in the third month of 1700 by fix 7ths 
of the freemen of the province and territories, and a new 
charter granted; as this is now their ſtanding charter, 
we ſhall be more particular. The preamble runs thus, 
© WHEREAS K. Charles II. granted to William Penn the 
property and government of the province of Penſylva- 
nia, March 4, 1680; and the duke of York granted to 


land now called the territories of Penſylvania, Auguſt 
24, 1683: and whereas the ſaid William Penn for the 
encouragement of the ſettlers, did, anno 1683, grant and 
confirm to the freemen by an inſtrument entitled, 'The 
frame of the government, &c. which charter or frame 
being found, in ſome parts of it, not ſo ſuitable to the 
preſent circumſtances of the inhabitants, was delivered 
up as above; and at the requelt of the afſembly ano- 
ther was granted by the proprietary Mr. Penn, in purſu- 
ance of the rights and powers granted him by the crown, 
confirming to all the inhabitants their former liberties 
and privileges, ſo far as in him lieth. 1. No perſons 
who believe in one. almighty GOD, and live peaceably 
under the civil government, ſhall be moleſted in their 
religious perſuaſions, nor compelled to frequent or main- 
tan any religious worſhip contrary to their mind. That 
al perſons who profeſs to believe in Jzsus CHRIST, are 
Capable of ſerving the government in any capacity; 
they ſolemnly promiſing, when required, allegiance to 
te crown, and fidelity to the proprietor and governor. 
2. That annually upon the firſt day of October for ever, 
there 


aid Penn the property and government of a tract of 
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there ſhall an aſſembly be choſen, to fit the fourteenth 
day of the ſame month, viz. tour perſons out of each lc; 
county, or a greater number, as the governor and aſſem 
bly may from time to time agree, with all the power; 
and privileges of an aſſembly as is uſual in any of the 
king's plantations in America; two thirds of the whole 
number that ought to meer ſhall be a quorum ; to {: | 
upon their own adjournments. 3. The freemen at thi; 
meeting for clecting repreſentatives to chuſe ſheriffs and 
coroners ; the juſtices in the reſpective counties to no- 
minate clerks of the peace. 4. The laws of the govern- 
ment ſhall be in this ſtile, By the governor, with the 
conſent and approbation of the freemen in general al. 
ſembly mer.” 5. No perſon to be licenſed by the gover- 


nor to keep an ordinary or tavern but ſuch as are re- f 
commended by the juſtices of the county. 6. No alte. p 
ration to be made in this charter without the conſent of a 
the governor and fix parts of ſeven of the aſſembly met, t 
Signed William Penn at Philadelphia in Penfylvania, p 
October 28, 1701, and the twenty-firſt year of my go- e. 
vernment.” Notwithſtanding any thing formerly alledg- W 
ing, the province and territories to join together in le. c: 
giſlation, Mr. Penn hereby declares, that if at any time n 
hereafter within three years, their reſpective aſſemblies 


ſhall not agree to join in legiſtation, and ſhall ſignily 
the ſame to me; in ſuch caſe the inhabitants of cach 
of the three counties of the province ſhall not have lels 
than eight repreſentatives, and the town of Philadcl- 
phia when incorporated, ſhall have two repreſentatives. 
The inhabitants of each county in the territories ſhall I 
have as many perfons to repretent them in a dillinc! 
aſſembly for the territories, as be by them requelted 
Province and territorics {hall enjoy the ſame charter, li- 
berties and privileges. This charter of privileges v# 
thanktully received the ſame day by the aſſembly, ans 
lizned by their order; and ſigned By a number ot 1 


proprietary and governor's council. 


a 
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The report is probable, that Mr. Penn, beſides his 
royal grant of the province of Penſylvania, had more- 
over a grant of the ſame from the duke of York, to ob- 
nate any pretence, that the province was comprehended 
n a former royal grant of New-Netherlands to the duke 
of York. 

Mr. Penn's firſt charter conceſſions, or form of go- 
yernment to the ſettlers, ſeems Utopian and whimſical; 
conſtituting a legiſlature of three negatives, viz. the go- 
vernor, and two diſtinEt houſes of repreſentatives choſen 
by the freemen; one called the provincial council of 
12 members, the other was called the provineial aſſembly 
of 200 members ; the council had an exorbitant power of 
excluſive deliberating upon and preparing of all bills 
for the provincial aſſembly ; the executive part of the 
government was entirely with them. The provincial 
aſſembly, in the bills to be enacted, had no delibera- 
tive privilege, only a yes or no; theſe numbers of 
provincial council and provincial afſen;bly ſeem to be 
extravagantly large for an infant colony; perhaps he 
was of opinion with ſome good politicians, that there 
can be no general model of civil government; the hu- 
mours or inclinations, and numbers of various ſocieties 
muſt be conſulted and variouſly ſettled : a ſmall ſociety 
naturally requires the deliberation and general conſent 
of their freemen for taxation and legiſlature ; when the 
ſociety becomes too numerous for ſuch univerſal meet- 
ings, a repreſentation or deputation from ſeveral di- 
ſtricts is a more convenient and eaſy adminiſtration, 
His laſt and preſent ſtanding charter to the inhabitants 
of the province and territories of Penſylvania, Oct. 28, 
1701, runs into the other extreme; the council have 
no negative in the legiſlature, and only ſerve as the 
Proprietary's council of advice to the proprietary's gover- 
not: 1746, by act of parliament the negative of the 
board of aldermen in London, for certain reaſons was 
abrogated. A council choſen by the people, to negative 
relolves of repreſentatives allo appointed by the people, 

I + X ſeems 
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ſeems to be a wheel within a wheel, and incongruous: 
but a council appointed by the court of Great-Britain 23 
a negative, ſeems to be good policy, by way of con- 
troul upon the exceſſes of the governor on the one hand, 
and of the people by their repreſentatives on the other 
hand. 

The province of Penſylvania ſome years fince wa; 
mortgaged to Mr. Gee, and others, for 6600 1. fter} 
In the year 1713, Mr. Penn by agreement made over al 
his rights in Penſylvania to the crown, in conſideration 
of 12,000 l. ſterl. but before the inſtrument of ſurrender 
was executed, he died apoplectick, and Penſylvania til 
remains with the family of Penns. 

Upon the firſt ſettlement of Penſylvania, Mr. Penn 
ſtipulaced with the aboriginal natives the Indians, that 
that they ſhould ſell no lands to any perſon but to him- 
ſelf or his agents; this was confirmed by ſubſequent pro- 
vince laws: on the other fide, Mr, Penn's agents were 
not to occupy or make grants of any lands, but what 
were fairly purchaſed of the Indians; for inſtance, a fey 
years ago, the delegates of the Six nations of Iroquois, 
for a certain conſideration in goods, releaſed their claims 
to all lands both ſides of the river Seſquahanna, ſo far 
ſouth as the province of Penſylvania reaches, and fo far 
north as the Blue or Kittatinny mountains, and received 
pay in part. Beginning of July, 1742, the Six nations 
had a congreſs with governor Thomas and eight of his 
council at Philadelphia, tc receive the other moiety a 
per agreement ; we ſhall take this 3 of pre- 
ſenting this as a ſpecimen of an aſſortment of goods It 
demand with the Indians. 


24 guns 60 ruffle ſhirts 8 doz. gimblets 7 
600 lb. powder 25 hats 2 doz. tob. tongs 
600 lh. lead 1000 flints 25 pair ſhoes 
25 pieces ſtrouds 50 hoes 25 Pair ſtocking 
go pieces duffils 50 hatchets 25 pair buckles 

O blankets 5 Ib. vermilion 


62 yar. ha. thick 10 doz. Knives 


The 
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The ſtory of William Penn's obtaining the grant of 
Penſylvania is in this manner, Admiral Penn and ge- 
ierable Venable were ſent 1655 by Oliver Cromwell with 
; conſiderable ſea and land force to reduce Hiſpaniola in 
the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, which they did not effect, hut 
reduced the Spaniſh iſland now called Jamaica, which 
remains in poſſeſſion of the crown of Great-Britain ro 
this day. Admiral Penn upon the reſtoration became a 
wyaliſt, was knighted, and commanded the En. fleet 
under the duke of York againſt the Dutch, commanded 
by admiral Opdam 1665. Admiral Penn's fon, Wu] m 
Penn, perhaps in ſome whim, put himſelf at the head 
of the quakers, and upon his petition to the King, in 
conſideration of his father's ſervices, and arrears due 
from the crown, he obtained a royal patent for the pro- 
vince of Penſylvania, and a grant from the duke of 
York, of the three lower counties on the welt ſide of De- 
laware bay and river, being part of New-Netheriands by 
royal grant to duke of York, his heirs and aſſigns. This 
William Penn was much in favour with king James II, 
a being head of a conſiderable body of ſectaries called 
quakers ; by reaſon of this particular countenance, Mr. 
Penn was ſuſpected to he a papiſt, and a jeſuit in the diſ- 
puiſe of a quaker. At the revolution, upon ſuſpicion, 
King William deprived Mr. Penn of the privilege of ap- 
pointing a governor for Penſylvania, and col. Fletcher 
vas appointed by the crown, but upon Mr. Pern's vin- 
Gication of himſelf, he was reſtored to his right of go- 
vernment, and continued to appoint lieutenant governors 
or Ceputies as formerly. 


The boundaries of the province and territories of Pen- 
lylvania, rivers, and diſtances of ſome noted places. 


The northern boundary of the province is the 42 d. 
Parallel of latitude, from Delaware river (about twenty 
aules above the ſtation point on Delaware river, Where 
ne north eaſterly diviſional line between the provinces of 
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New-York and New-Jerſey begins) weſt, to the extend 
of 5d. in longitude, being about 250 Engliſh ſtatue 
miles; thence in a line parallel with the river of Dela 
ware at 5 d. longitude W. from the ſaid river, to a ps. 
rallel of latitude 15 miles ſouth of the moſt ſouthern pat 
of Philadelphia, being about 153 miles trait courſe: 
along this parallel 15 miles ſouth of Philadelphia to the 
river Delaware miles: thence up along Delaware 
river to 42 d. N. lat. which in a ſtrait line may be aboy: 
153 miles. 

The territories of Penſylvania called the three lower 
counties upon Delaware river are bounded eaſtwardly by 
Delaware river, from the north part of Newcaſtle ter- 
ritorial circle, to cape Henlopen at the entrance of De- 
laware-Bay, about 80 miles ſtrait, but much more as the 
ſhore or country road runs: ſouthwardly and weſtward 
they are bounded as per agreement between lord Balti 
more of Maryland, and the Penns of Penſylvania, 1732, 
and confirmed in the chancery of England, 1750, in 
thele words, * That a due eaſt and weſt line be run 
from cape Henlopen to the middle of the peninſula, and 
the ſaid ſtrait line to run from the weſtward point there. 
of, northwards up the ſaid peninſula (and above the ſail 
peninſula, if it required) till it touched, or made a tan- 
gent, to the weſtern part of the periphery of the {aid 
twelve miles circle, and the ſaid due ſouth and nor 
line to run from ſuch tangent, till it meets with tie 
upper or more northern eaſt and weſt line, and thx 
ſaid upper caſt and weſt line to begin from te 
northern point or end of the ſaid ſouth and north 
line, and to run due weſtward, (N. B. + this is a del. 
neation of the ſouth line of the province of Penſylvz 
nia) at preſent croſs Seſquahanna river, and twenty 


+ In the ſarvey 1739, of the E. and W. diviſional line (about i 
miles ſouth of the ſouthermoſt part of the city of Philadelphia) be 
tween Penſylvania and Maryland, the ſurveyors allowed a varia 
of 5 d. 30 m. W. and found there was about one degree var 
for every twenty late ycars. | 

Engl 
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£rgliſh ſtatute miles at leaſt on the weſtern ſide of ſaid 
irer, and to be 15 Engliſh ſtatute miles ſouth of the 
witude of the moſt ſouthern part of the ſaid city of 
Philadelphia, were, and ſhall, and ſhould at all times 
r ever hereafter be allowed and eſteemed to be the true 
nd exact limits and bounds, between the ſaid province 
of Maryland, and the ſaid three lower counties of New- 
aftle, Kent, and Suſſex, and between the ſaid provinces 
of Maryland and Penſylvania.“ Þ 


As the controverſy of a Jong ſtanding, concerning 
boundaries, between lord Baltimore of Maryland, and 
the Penns of Penſylvania, has made much noiſe ; we 
hall inſert a ſhort abſtract of the ſame, for the amuſe- 
ment of the curious. 

Lord Baltimore's royal grant of Maryland was about 
;0 years prior to Mr. Penn's grant of Penſylvania, but 
n Baltimore's grant there was an exception of lands then 
belonging to the Dutch, which are at preſent the three 
lower counties upon Delaware river; when Mr. Penn 
took poſſeſſion he found one Dutch and three Swedes 
congregations, 

The grand diſpute was concerning the conſtruction of 
tne expreſſion 40 d. of latitude ; Maryland grant 1632, 
lays, to the 40d. of lat. which Maryland fide of the 
queſtion conſtrue to be to 40 d. compleat ; Penſyl- 


} They mutually quit claim, viz. Charles lord Baltimore quits 
claims to John Penn, Thomas Penn, and Richard Penn, and their 
heir and aſſigns, all his pretenſions to the province of Penſylvania, 
and the three lower counties of Newcaſtle, Kent and Suſſex, to be ſo 
bounded as aforeſaid free of all incumbrances by Cecilius baron of 
Baltimore, great grand-father, Charles grand-father, Benedict fa- 
tier to ſaid Charles, and by him the ſaid Charles, his heirs and 
alizns. And on the other ſide, John Penn, Thomas Penn, and Richard 
can, for themſelves and their heirs, quit claim unto Charles lord 
altimore and his heirs, all their pretenſions to the province of Ma- 
Tan. to be ſo bounded as aforeſaid, free of all incumbrances, by 

illiam Penn the grandfather, William Pen the father, Springet 


enn, William Penn the ſon, John Penn, Thomas Penn and Richard 
enn, their heirs or aſſigns, 
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vania grant 1682, ſays, to begin at the beginning of thei 
40th d. which the Penſylvania ſide conſtrue to be ju 
after 39 d. is compleated ; * thus there was a diſpute of 
the extent of one degree in latitude, or 69 Englif 
miles. 

Conſidering Maryland grant was prior, and that 
the Maryland people had made conſiderable improve 
ments by poſſeſſions, within that degree of latitude; 
the affair was compromiſed ſeemingly in favour gt 
Maryland by a written agreement May 10, 1732, as f 
above related : and that in two calendar months from 
that date, cach party ſhall appoint commiſſioners nat 
more than ſeven, whereof three or more of each ſide 
may act or mark out the boundaries aforeſaid, to begin 
at furtheſt ſome time in October 1732, and to be com- 
pleated on or before 25th December 1733, and when ſo 
done, a plan thereof ſhall be ſigned, ſealed and delivered 
by the commitlioners and their principals, and ſhall be 
entered in all the publick offices 1n the ſeveral provinces 
and counties; and to recommend to the reſpective legi- 
ſlatures to paſs an act for perambulating theſe boundaris 
at leaſt once in three years. 

The party defaulting, to pay to the other party on 
demand ſix thouſand pounds ſterling ; accordingly th: 
commiſſioners reſpectively appeared, but upon ſome 
differences in opinion, the boundaries were not made in 
the time limited; the failure was in lord Baltimore's 
ſide, who alledged that he had been deceived in fixing 
cape Henlopen 20 miles ſouth weſterly of the weſten 
cape of Delaware-Bay, whereas cape Henlopen is tit 
weſtern cape itſelf ; the Penns affirm, that the weltern 
cape is cape Cornelius, and cape Henlopen is about four 
hours ſouthwardly of it, according to the Dutch map: 
and deſcriptions publiſhed about the time when lord Ba: 
timore obtained his grant. 
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* Thus in other affairs , for inſtance, in political computat! 
after 1700, it is called the eighteenth century. weed 
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Becauſe of nonperformance, the Penns 1735 exhibit- 
ed a bill in the chancery of Great-Britain againſt lord 
Baltimore, praying that the ſaid articles may be decreed 
to ſubſiſt and be carried into execution, and that any 
doubts ariſen may be cleared by ſaid decree. 

After tedious delays, at length May 15, 1750, lord 
chancellor decreed coſts of ſuit againſt Baltimore, and 
that the articles of May 10, 1732, be carried into exe- 
cution; and that before the end of three calendar months 
from May 15, they ſhould execute two ſeveral proper 
inſtruments for appointing commiſſioners, not more than 
ſeven of a ſide; any three or more of a ſide may run and 
mark the boundaries, to begin ſome time in November 
next, and to be compleated on or before the laſt day of 
April 1752, to be ſigned, &c. recorded, &c. and enacted, 
&. as per agreement of 1732 above related. Lord chan- 
cellor decreed concerning the late diſputes, 1. That the 
center of the circle be fixed in the middle of the town of 
Newcaſtle. 2. That the ſaid circle ought to be of a radius 
of twelve Engliſh miles. 3. That cape Henlopen ought 
to be deemed at the place laid down in the maps annexed 
to the articles of 1732. 

The commiſſioners appointed by each party met at 
Newcaſtle, Nov. 13, 1750; they agreed on a center in 
Newcaſtle, from whence the twelve miles radii are to pro- 
ceed; but a diſpute aroſe concerning the menſuration of 
theſe twelve miles. Lord Baltimore's commiſſioners al- 
ledged, that theſe miles ought to be meaſured ſuperfici- 
ally; the Penns commiſſioners alledged, that conſidering 
the various inequalities of the ground, ſuch radu could 
not extend equally, conſequently from them no true arch 
of a circle could be formed, and inſiſted upon geometri- 
cal and aſtronomical menſurations. Thus the proceedings 
of the commiſſioners ſtopt, and 'they wrote to their re- 
IpeCtive principals for further inſtructions relating to that 
point, and adjourned to April 25, 1751. 


The conſiderable rivers in Penſylvania are Delaware 
X 4 (Schyl- 
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ih river falls into Delaware at Philadelphia) and 
the +*/74hanna. Delaware-Bay begins at Lewis's near 
cape ien ben; || trom thence with the various turnings 
of te bay and river or publick road to Newcaſtle are 
ab: uv; , miles; from Newcaſtle to Philadelphia are 
35 Ulle; from Philadelphia to Trent-town falls are 3; 
miles, t' -ſe are the Aarit talls in this river, and the 
tide reaches up ſo high; theſe falls are practicable, and 
the river na /igable with boats that carry 9 or 10 tuns of 
ir n 40 miles higher to Durham iron works; this river 
p ceeds from the welt fide of the Cat-Kkill mountains of 


the province of New-York. From Trent-town falls, this 


riv.r is practicable upwards of 150 miles for Indian 
Ca. oe Navigation, ſeveral ſmall falls or carrying places 
inet vening. Mr. W d, a late noted vagrant en- 
tho jaſtick preacher, purchaſed a conſiderable quantity 
ot ands in the fork of Delaware river, about 50 miles 
above Trent-town falls, for the education and civilizing 
of negroes, as he pretended ; but as he could not anſwer 
the purchaſe money, he was obliged to relinquiſh it. 
Ai! Mis ſchemes were ill projected and ill founded: his 
grand church or meeting-houſe in Philadelphia, by 
him declared to be free to all chriſtian itinerants, as 
he was a man of no penetration, he was not capable 
of finiſhing it, and it was transferred to a ſociety for pro- 
pagating of literature, a much more laudable inſtitution 
than that of propagating enthuſiaſm, idleneſs and fancti 
fied amours. His orphan houſe in Georgia in South. 
Carolina, in a barren inſalubrious country, his firſt pro- 
ject, pretence for. itinerant begging, is almoſt come tv 
nothing. | fc 

The other conſiderable river is part of wag got 
ſee vol. II. p. 282. Its main branch comes from ſome 

onds a little ſouth of Mohawks river in the province 
of New-York; from the head of this branch to tht 


At cape Henlopen 1748, the variation of the compaſs was 4d. 


W. decreaſing. f | 
all 
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falls below Wioming * there is no obſtruction, and 
good Indian canoe navigation; and thence to Paxton 
are 5 or 6 falls which may be ſhot pretty ſafely with a 
freſh : this river has many good branches for Indian ſkin 
trade, fome of theſe branches communicate with the 
countries beyond the mountains. Seſquahanna river is 
wide but ſhallow. Delaware, Seſquahanna and Potomack 
are fordable by the Indian traders in the ſummer ſeaſon. 

The Indian traders ſet out beginning of May, and 
continue 3 or 4 months out; they buy the ſkins not of 
the Indians, but of ſettlers who deal with the Indians, cal- 
led by the Dutch name of handelaars or traders; they 
purchaſe only with gold and filver, and carry their 
ſkins in waggons to Philadelphia; the road is about 
20 miles below the foot of the blue mountains. They 
travel from Philadelphia to Lancaſter 60 miles (Lancaſter 
is 10 miles eaſt of Seſquahanna river) thence 40 nules 
to Paxton or Harris's terry, thence 40 miles to Shippens- 
burg ia the province of Penſylvania, thence 45 miles to 
Potomack river (the width of Marylan is here about 
20 miles) which divides Maryland trom Virginia. A tew 
miles weſt of Potomack river in Virginia tor {o11- its 
have been uſed with good effect, by bathing and drinkin,7, 
lome tepid medicinal waters, they have no mineral 
taſte, and da not offuſcate the glals like Briſtol hot well 
water. 

In Penſylvania there is no real ſea line excepting the weſt 
welt ſide of Delaware bay. The navigation of Philadelphia 
is almoſt every winter ſtopt up by ice for two or three 
months, The coaſt of New-York, Jerſies, and Penſyl- 
vania is free from ſhip-worms or teredines. Land winc's 
blow almaſt three quarters of the year. 

The Blue or Kittatinny mountains begin in Penſylva- 
ma, are about goo miles in length and 7o to 100 miles 


About 50 miles below Wicming is the Indian tribe of Shamokin 
iu the fork of Seſquahanna, and abut 50 miles below Shaluckin is 
*axton or Harris's fe ry. 


acroſs, 
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acroſs, not in [ſcattered peaks, but in uniform ridges; the | 
turther ridges are much the largeſt and higheſt. f 


Concerning Indian affairs. 


I ſhall here mention ſome additional obſervations i 
concerning the Indians in general, and ſome of their late 
treaties with the Britiſh governments, particularly that of 
Lancaſter and Penſylvania, anno 1744, as conſiſting of 
the greateſt variety of articles negotiated with three di. 
ſtinct Britiſh provinces or colonies. 

When tribes or nations of Indians go to war againſt 
one another, they ſeldom make it up (the Indians ar: 
the moſt implacable of mankind) but by the deſtruction of 
the one or the other ſide, or by a laviſh ſubmiſſion. The 
Iroquois or Six nations of Mohawks, as we call them, 
have for many years been at war (theſe wars are only 
clandeſtine incurſions with maſſacres and depredations) 
with the Catawbas and Cherakees; the Cherakees and Six 
nations as being too diſtant to arnoy one another much, 
have come to ſome accomodation, but the ſtate of war 
with the Catawbas continues, 

The Penſylvanians never loſt one man by any French 
or Indian war, but in perſonal broils;and encounters per- 
ſons have loſt their lives on both ſides. 

The Mohawks by the Engliſh give name to all the 
Six nations, though the ſmalleſt of the tribes. The 
Tuſcaroras are an adventitious tribe, being emigrants ot 
profugi in the North-Carolina wars 1712 and 1716, they 
were allowed to ſettle by the ancient five confederate na- 
tions amongſt them, 

For ſome time paſt, a kind of party diviſion hath fub- 
fiſted among the Six nations: the Mohawks, Ononda- 
gues and Senecas formed one party; the Oneides, Tul- 
caroras and Cayugas the other party. 

The Six nations ſay that the Delaware and Seſquahanni 
Indians were conquered by them, and therefore have 10 
right to diſpoſe of lands. 


The Indian delegates at the congreſs of Lancaſtef 
Wel 
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well obſerved to the commiſſioners from Virginia, Mary- 
land, and Penſylvania ; that what the Indians received 
of them were goods ſoon periſhable, but what they re- 
ceived of the Indians were lands which endured for 
ever. 

The Indians are ſupplied by the Engliſh with proviſions 
coming and going in all treaties. * They have their guns, 
hatchets, and kettles mended gratis. 

In all congreſſes the Indians approve of each article by 
2 Yo hah, the Engliſh uſe a huzza. 

The Indians uſe peculiar appellations for the governors 
of the ſeveral provinces or colonies ; for inſtance, the go- 
vernors of Virginia are called aſſarogoa; thole of Peniy !- 
vania, onas z thoſe of Canada, onando; and lately they 
have fixed the name of tocarry hogan (ſignifying excel- 
lent) for the governors of Maryland. 

We may here obſerve the great variety in the humours 
of diſtant nations; we ſhall here inſtance that of their 
ſpeech or words: in the Eaſt-Indies and China, their 
words are generally monoſyllables; in the Weſt-Indics 
their words are generally poly ſyllables of an uncouth 
length; thus the Six nations at the Lancaſter congreſs 
ſay, all the world knows, that they had conquered con— 
ſequently their lands at our diſpoſal) ſeveral nations on the 
back or weſt ſide of the great mountains of Virgin a, viz. 
the Conoy-uch-ſuch-roona,Coch-now-was-roonon, 1 010a- 
Irough-roonon, and Conutſkin-ough roonaw. 

The Six nations by natural inclination are diſpoſed to 
warlike enterprizes, and are never at peace with all their 
neighbours. In a ſpeech at a congrels with the Engliſh, 


* In the appendix to a late hiſtory of the Five Indian nations, we 
have a pleaſant or ludicrous Rory of this nature; in the | ancafter 
congreſs with the Indians, 1744, the commiffioners of Virginia, Mary- 
land, and Penſylvania, having told the Indian delegates of the Six na- 
tions, that the king of Great-Britain had lately beat he French both 
by ſea and land ; che Indian delegates obſerved it at in conſequence, 
the Engliſh muſt have taken a great deal of rum from the French, 
therefore you can the better ſpare ſome of that liquor, to make us re- 
Joice with you in theſe victories, 


they 
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they ſaid, that if chriſtians go to war againſt one another, 
they in time make peace together; but it is not ſo with 
the Indians. 

The Indians when they paſs by a friendly fort march in 
a ſingle line, and ſalute the fort by a running fire. 

Nanandagues is a ſecond ſettlement of deſerters from 
the Six nations; they live near Montreal. 

The Britiſh northern colonies are the frontiers and de- 
Fence of all other Britiſh colonies, againſt the warlike ro. 
buſt northern Indians; thus it has in all times been in Eu- 
rope and Aſia, the hardy robuſt Goths, (Getz of Aſia 
Vandals, &c. from the northern climates, over-run the et- 
feminate, indolent, relaxed ſoutherly people if not check's; 
the Indians of the higher latitudes in North-America, and 
in Chili in South-America, make a much better ſtand 
againſt the European intruſions, than the Indians of Mexi. 
co and Peru, who live between or near the tropicks. 

It is conjectured that ſix hundred fighting men may be 
afforded by the Indian ſettlements on Seſquahanna river 
4 and its branches. 

* In all our northern colonies, there are or have been re- 
1. ſerved lands for ſeveral bodies or villages of intermixed 
165 Indians, | 

1 Although the northern Indian tribes as to numbers are 


1 | contemptible, when compared with the European nations, 
i" they ought to be kept in a political awe to prevent their 
* ſkulking incurſions and depredations upon our frontiers 
" © when puſhed on by a rival European power; this cannot 
36 be done by ridiculous feints ; for inſtance, when we tel! 
* j the Indians in ſome congreis, as it happened 1 746, that 2 
"0 the united force of our colonies with ſhips of war and 
* ſoldiers from Great-Britain, are to muſter to reduce Ca- 


nada; but ſoon after nothing is done, or ſo much as at- 
tempted : thus we loſe our credit with the Indians, and in 
fact they have impune inſulted us ever ſince, in Nora 
Scotia and New-England, at the inſtigation of the Cans: 
da French, 

The Indians are a falſe but crafty people. In c 


1 late 
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late war with the French nation and their American 
colonies, ſeveral diſtant tribes of Indians in expectation 
of preſents, ſaid they would, though really did not de- 
ſign to relinquiſh the French intereſt; ſuch were the Shaw- 
ances town upon Ohio river, the Maſſaſegues ncar Les 
Etroits between lake Erie and lake Huron, conſiſting 
of five caſtles or villages of about 800 men, and the 
Twightwees on the Oubeck river in a treaty at Lancaſter, 


July 1748. 


The moſt noted congreſs with the Indian delegates 
for many years, was that in June 1744, held at Lancaſter 
in Penſylvania, conſiſting of commiſſioners from the 
three provinces of Penſylvania, Maryland, and Virginia, 
concerning a great variety of articles, ſuch as quit-claim- 
ing of large tracts of lands to theſe governments reſpec- 
tively, and receiving of preſents upon their promiſe to 
aſſiſt the Britiſh intereſt in the war lately commenced 
againſt the French. 

1. They confirmed to the proprietors of Penſylvania 
all the lands each ſide of Seſquahanna river fo far north 
as the Blue mountains. They ſettled the affair of ſome 
Delaware Indians killing and robbing of Mr. Armſtrong, 
a trader, and his two ſervants. 

2. The Indians complain, that the Maryland and Vir- 
ginia people had ſettled fome land back of Virginia and 
Maryland, without conſent of the Six nations, or of 
any purchaſe made from them, which lands belong to 
the Six nations by their conqueſt over the ancient In- 
Wan poſſeſſors. Hereupon the Indians by an inſtrument 
in writing releaſed all their lands in Maryland + to 
the Maryland commiſſioners for 3ool. in goods va- 
lued in Penſylvania currency; we ſhall here give this 


f About 100 years ſince, the Sequahanna or Conaſtagoe Indians, 
by treaty granted all the land now poſſeſſed by the people of Mary- 
and to them and their heirs from Pataxen river on the weſt 6de 
of Cheſapeak-Bay, and from Choptank river on the eaſt fide of ſaid 
bay. e 


as 
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as an inſtance of the advance generally put by the Eng. | 

liſh upon the Engliſh prime coſts of goods. 
Strouds from 5 to 7 l. Vermilion 9s. 
Shirts 6s. Flints per m. 1 
Half thicks 31. 13s. 4d. Jews-Harps per doz. 3s. 10d. 
Duffil blankets 71. Boxes per doz. 1s. 
Guns 11. 6s. Bar lead per ct. wt. 40s. 
Barrel gunpowder 261. Shot 408. 

. The commiſſioners of Virginia gave the Indian; 
200 l. Penſylvania currency in goods, and 2001. in gold, 
as a conſideration for their deed, recognizing the 155 
of Great -Britain's right to all the lands that are or ſhall 
be by his majeſty's appointment in the colony of Vir- 
ginia; and the Indians deſire that they may have a 
further conſideration when the ſettlements increaſed 
much further back, which the commiſſioners agreed to. 
The Six Indian nations complain, the treaty above 
20 years ſince made at Albany was not obſerved, viz. the 
middle or ridge of the hill on the back of Virginia was 
fixed as a boundary between the Indians who live upon 
reſerved lands in Virginia, and the Indians of the Six 
nations. Another article was to ſettle an Indian road to 
pals ſouthward on the back of Virginia. Another article 
was to bury in oblivion, a ſkirmiſh which happened in 
in the back parts of Virginia, between ſome of the Vir- 
ginia militia there, and a party of the Indian warriors of 
the Six nations; upon this account the commiſſioners of 
Virginia preſented the Indians with goods to the value of 
100 l. ſterl. by 

4. As the French about this time were declaring war 
againſt Great-Britain ; to retain the Six nations in tic 
Britiſh intereſt ; after a proper ſpeech to the Indians, 
Penſylvania made them a preſent in goods value 300]. 
Penſylvania currency: Virginia gave them goods to 
the value of 1001. ſterl. and 1001. in gold, with 2 
defire that they would ſend ſome of their children to 
be educated in Virginia, who might ſerve as 1nterprete!s 


111 times to come; the Indians antwered, that they werf 
| not 
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not inclined to bring their children up to learning; 
the commiſſioners of Maryland preſented the Indians 
with 100 1. in gold. | 


There are frequent congreſſes of the Britiſh provin- 
ces with their neighbouring tribes or nations of Indi- 
ans, eſpecially of the provinces of New-York and Pen- 
{ylvania with the Six nations of Iroquois or Mohawks, to 
retain the Indians in the Britiſh intereſt; theſe have a 
good effect, though generally they are only a piece of 
tormality with this concluſion, that the Indians were 
pleaſed with their preſents and promiſed fidelity ; ſome- 
times affairs of conſequence are tranſacted; thus at 
Albany in Auguſt and September 1746, there was a treaty 
between governor Clinton and council of the province 
of New-York, with commiſſioners from the province of 
Maſſachuſſetts-Bay, on the one part, and the Six united 
nations of Indians depending upon the province of 
New-York. on the other part; to engage theſe Indians 
in the Britiſh intereſt, againſt our enemies the French, 
to be aſſiſting in the expedition againſt Canada, to be 
furniſhed with arms, ammunition, cloathing, and pro- 
viſions, and in their abſence their wives and children 
to be taken care of. 1749, middle of Auguſt, there ar- 
ved in Philadelphia the deputies of many different na- 
tions, in order to tranſact ſome affairs with the govern- 
ment. The deputies were of the Mowhawks, Oneides, 
Onondagues, Cayugas, Tuſcaroras, Senecas, Shawanees, 
Nanticokes, Delawares, Mohagins, and Turlos; the whole 
number of Indians arrived in Philadelphia, women and 
children included, were about 260. 


Concerning the city and port of Philadelphia, the num- 
bers of the Inhabitants in the province and territo- 
ries of Penſylvania. 


Mr. Penn's charter erecting Philadelphia (laying be- 
tween Delaware and Schuyl-Kill rivers,) into a chpo- 
ration 


impoſe fines for the uſe of the corporation; none to be 
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ration and city, is ſigned in Philadelphia, by William 
Penn, October 25, 1701, the thirteenth year of the 
reign of king William the third, and the one and twen- 
tieth year of my government, to conſiſt of a mayor, 
recorder, ſheriff, and town-clerk, 8 aldermen and 12 
common council men, by the name of the mayor and 
commonalty of the city of Philadelphia; the firſt { | 
to be appointed by Mr. Penn; and yearly thereafter on 
the firſt day of the third week in the eighth month, 
the corporation to meet, the mayor or recorder preſent 
with five or more of the aldermen, and nine or more of 
the common council, to chuſe one of the aldermen to 
be mayor for that enſuing year, and to fill up vacancies 
of aldermen and common council; all officers to take 
the declarations and profeſſions directed in the provincial 
charter. The mayor, recorder and aldermen, to be 
Juſtices of the peace and of oyer and terminer any 
four or more of them (whereof the mayor and recorder 
to be two) to hear all caſes capital or otherwiſe cri- 
minal, and with the ſheriff and town clerk to hold a 
court of record quarterly for determining of pleas and 
other matters. The mayor and recorder ſhall be ot 
the quorum of the juſtices of the county courts, quarter 
ſeſſions, oyer and terminer and goal delivery in the 
faid county of Philadelphia; and ſhall have power to 
take cognizance of debts there according to tit 
ſtatute of merchants, and of action burnel. The mayor 
to appoint the clerk of the market., The ſheriff t 
be the water bailiff of the province. The corporation 
have power to remove any officer of their own for m 
behaviour. No meeting ſhall be deemed a commu 
council unleſs the mayor, recorder, at leaſt three 0 
the aldermen, and nine of the coinmon council, be pre 
ſent ; a power to admit freemen into the corpora 


to make by-laws for the government of the City, d 


admitted freemen, bur ſuch as have been reſident in ti 


city for two years, and ſhall have an eſtate of oo 
| ran 
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tance or freehold therein worth fifty pounds in money. 
To have two market days every week, the fourth and 
fventh day, two yearly fairs (each to continue three 
days) May 16, and November 16. Philadelphia ſhall 
be a port comprehending all creeks and landings of the 
province. | 

The ſituation of Philadelphia is bad, being at the con- 
fvence of two large freſh water rivers, Delaware and 
Schuyl-kill, which renders their people obnoxious to 
pleuritick, peripneumonick, dyſenterick, and intermit- 
ting fevers z communibus annis, in proportion, they bury 
rear double the number of people that are buried in 
Bolton of New-E'ngland. It is weil plan'd or laid out, 
io a plain, conſiſting of 8 long ſtreets of two miles, and 
16 croſs ſtreets of one mile each, at right angles, with 
proper ſpaces for publick buil.'ings. As we obſerved 
before, the long ſtreets were laid out with much exact- 
nefs 1682, N. 18 d. E; and anno 1742, in ſome law 
controverſies, Mr. Parſons ſurveyor general of Fenſyl- 
vania, found them to be 15 d. E which is a difference 
of 3 d. in ſixty years, decreaſing. | 

hiladelphia is nearly in 40 d. north lat. and about 
5 hours or 75 U. weſt from London. In the ſpring 
1749, the dwelling houles in Philadelphia, in curioſity 
were numbered by 12 perſons, who each undertook 4 
part; publick buildings, ware- houſes, and out-houſes 
nut included; in the ſeveral wards, they were as follows, 
in all 2076. 


South ſuburbs 150 High- ſtreet ward 147 
Dutch ward 245 North ward 196 
Walnut ward 104 | Mulberry ward 488 
South ward 117 | Upper Delaware ward 109 
Cheſtnut ward 110 |} Lower Delaware ward 110 
Middle ward * 248 | North ſuburbs 62 


There were eleven places of publick religious worſhip, 
. 1 church of England, 2 preſbyterians, 2 quakers, 
| baptiſt, x Swediſh manner, 1 Dutch lutheran, 1 Dutch 


(alviniſt, x moravian, 1 Roman catholick. | 
Vor. II. | Y I ſhall 
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I ſhall here interſperſe ſome account of a laudable 
academy in Philadelphia, with a publick- ſpirited de- 
ſign of encouraging literature; that is, political and na. 
tural knowledge; ſome good deſerving gentlemen, by 
voluntary ſubſcriptions, promiſe to pay annually for five 
years, in proportion to each ſubſcription ; which ſum 9 
in grols may amount to 3000 J. Penſylvania currency, | 
The ſubſcribers ele& out of their numbers 15 truſtee; 
to manage the ſtock, appoint maſters with their ſalaries, | 
make viſitations, & c. At preſent they have three matter 
and one uſher; the firſt maſter is called rector, with ad 
uſher under him, he teaches latin in all its gradatior, } 
even from the rudiments if required, with a ſalary | 
2001. Penſylvania currency per ann. beſides the pes 
quiſites trom his ſcholars, which is 205. entrance, and 
41. per ann. for cach boy's ſchooling: his uſher has 60). 
r ann. with ſome perquiſites of ſchooling fces. There 
is an Engliſh ſchool-maſter at an allowance of 1501. per! 
ann. beſides perquiſites from his ſcholars at the fame 
rate with the latin ſchool. A mathematical and writing 
maſter in the ſame perſon, allowed 1001. per ann. with 
perquiſites from ſcholars as the other maſters have. The 
boys at this time (May 1750) are 60 to 70, incregſing 
conſiderably. The Engliſh matter teaches in lome man- 
ner grammatically to conſtrue ſentences, to point out tte 
verb with its proper antecedents and relations. I iy 
have purchaſed at a cheap rate, a fine commudiuus 
building, it is that meeting-houſe upwards of 109 ice! 
long and 70 feet wide, built in the enthuſtaſtick tim. 
of Whitefield. The truſtees at the beginning were chic 
preſbyterians of the new-light kind, but in a few you" 
one half of them became moravians, and a diſpute aro. 
amoneſt them, which party ſhould eſtabliſh a min He 
but as the preſbyterians had it originally, they ke! 


4* 


* As this is a kind of common-place, the reader may ex 
deviating from the ſtrict formal {iff rules of ſome pedantics u 
rians, 

2 
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it to the laſt: this diviſion ſubſiſting, and the work- 
men not above halt pay'd, both ſides agreed to diſpoſe 
of it for the uſe above-mennioned, and the workmen 
were pay'd off. The ſubſcribers and their truſtees 
aope before the expiration of the five years, to fall on 
ways and means to render it perpetual; they have ap- 
lied to the chief proprietor Thomas Penn, Eſq; to 
render it perpetual, begging his aſſiſtance and coun- 
tenance; but it ſeems Mr. Thomas Penn had in view 
the eſtabliſhment of ſuch a ſeminary, entirely on his 
own foundation, but not in the city; therefore it's 
doubted whether he may ingraft his ſcheme with this, 
or purſue his firſt intentions. There is little or no hopes 
of receiving any encouragement from the publick le- 
villature, the majority ot the aſlembly being quakers, 
ho have a large publick ſtock of their own for ſuch 
z purpoſe, and have ſiniſhed a good commodious houte 
of their own for a ſchool ; the preceptor is a quaker, 
with 1001. ſterl. per ann. beſides fees for teaching, he 
v to teach twelve of the poorer fort gratis. f 

hat the reader may make ſome eſtimate of the pro- 
Prtions of the various fectarics in Philadelphia, 1 thall 
nere Cbterve that in the laſt ſix months of 1750, there 


5 vere buried in Philadelphia, 

jc Swedes 13 Dutch lutherans 28 

4 Pretbyterians 26 Dutch calviniſts 39 

* Baptiſts 9 Roman'catholicks 15 

D Quakers 164 | 
85 Burials for the 12 months of 1750, Chriſt church 
2 paith, church of England 129. Negroes 84. 

bor _T 43s I formerly mentioned, vol. II. p 283, in New. Jerſey there 
Wt collage lately erected by governor Belcher, with ample charter 


Piriiepes, but without auy ſupport from the publick, they depend 
murc'y on donations and benefactions, excepting that by means of 
Riexy they raiſed 1-001; to 1 200, to make a beginning; a fixed 
piace has been much cantroverted. They have a divinity profeſſor, a 


Fotetlor of natural philoſophy, and a maſler of à grammar ſchool, all 
rvuly provided for, 


3 Anno 


4 


Entered inwards, from Cleared out, for 
Antigua 12 Antigua 
Anguilla 5 Auguſtine 
Auguſtine 4 Amboy 
Amboy 3 Anguilla 
Barbadoes 29 Barbadoes 
Boſton 39 Boſton 
Briſtol] i Bermuda 
Bermuda 11 Cadiz 
Cadiz 5 Cape- Breton 

Cagliaria 2 Coracoa 
Coracoa 2 Chebucta 
Cowes 21 Fiall 
Deal 1 Ireland 
Glaſgow 1 Jamaica 
Hiſpaniola 5 Liſbon 
Havanna 4 London 
Ireland 17 Lewis-town 
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Anno 1751, in Philadelphia were eſtimated about 
11,000 whites, 600 blacks. In the province of Per. 
ſy}vania and its territories, no regular eſtimate can be 
made of the inhabitants, becauſe there is no poll tax, nor 
any militia lift allowed for alarums, or common train- 
ings, as in the other colonies, to torm eſtimates by. 

"There is only one cuſtom-houle collection in the pro. 
per province of Penſylvania, called the port of Philz. | 
delphia; to form ſome notion of the extent of its trade 
and navigation, I have inlerted the following table hy 
way of a ſpecimen of what may be compoſed tor each 
cuſtom-houſe port in Britiſh North-America, from the 
cuſtom-houſe quarterly accounts ſent home. 

Delaware river or the port of Philadelphia is generally 
frozen up, and has no navigation in the months of Ja. 
nuary and February. 


The following is an account of entries and Clearances 
of veſſels at Philadelphia, from March 2, 174-6, 
to December 25, 1749. 


Entered inwards, from 
Jamaica 
Litbon 
Liverpool 
London 
{ ,ew1s-LOWNn 
Madeira 
Maryland 
N-w-York 1 
North-Carolina 
Nantucket 
New- London 
portſmouth 
Piymouth 
Providence 
Khode-Ifland 2 
South-Carolna 1 
St. Chriſtophers 
St. Euſtatia 
dalem 
Turks-Ifland 
Tortola 
101 rite 
Wirguna 


— 
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In all 303 
In the above liſt, is 


Ships 62 
Brigs 7 2 
Snows 25 
Schooners 25 
dloops 119 

Total 303 
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Cleared out, for 
Madeira 15 
Maryland 8 
Newfoundland 5 
New-York 6 
North-Carolina 8 
Nantucket 2 
New-London I 
Providence 8 
Rotterdam I 
Rhode-Iſlaud 25 
South-Carolina 23 
St. Chriſtophers 8 
Surinam 1 
St. Euſtatia 6 
Salem 2 
Teneriffe 1 
Virginia 12 
1 6 
: In all 291 

In this liſt, 1s 

Ships 64 
Brigs 68 
Snows 26 
Schooners 21 
Sloops 112 
Total 291 


There are now remaining 
in the harbour, 19 ſhips, 
9 ſnows, 8 brigs, 2 ichoon- 
ers, and 1 ſloop. In all 39. 


As in the province of Penſylvania, there is no poll tax, 
ncither any militia incorporated and regulated; we can 
give no eſtimate of their numbers of whites and flaves, 


by proportional calculations. 
1 3 


There 
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There never was any militia within this colony  , | 


legal eſtabliſhment ; what not long ago appeared and 
made ſuch a ſhow by their numbers, were only volun. 


tiers commiſſioned by the governor. The quakers ha: 
always been about three quarters of the aflembly, chens 


in number perhaps not exceeding one quarter of t. 
people; the quakers artfully perſuade the Dutch 2»; 
Germans, that it they chuſe others than quake! : 
their repreſentatives, they would immediately we 

ülitia law impoſed on them, which would ſubject them 
to greater ſlavery, than what they {uticred in their ow! 
country. 


This colony by importation of forei2ners and othe: 


ſtrangers S in Very £ oOreat numbe S, grows prodigiouſiy; « by 


their Jaborious and Penurious Manner of living, in C0! 
tequence they grow rich where others ſtarve, an nd | by their 
fuperior induttry and frugality may in time ot = 
Britiſh people trom the colony. he preateR ye 

importation of Germans, Irith, a few Welch and Sees; Wa 
from December 25, 1728, to December 25, 1726, by 


ing about 6200 perſons. In the year 1750, (Germans 


imported into this province and territories „Were 43171 
Britiſh and Iriſh paſſengers and ſervants above 1000 

We omitted to oblerve, that ſome Palatines who Cal © 
over to New-York by queen Anne's bounty, 1707 
the province of New-York, they were not allowed 4 
ſufficient encouragement of quantities of land; anc oY 
encouragement of 5 dir William Keith governor of re! 
tvIvania, they removed to Penſylvania. 

ihe numbers ot foreigners, principally Germans, im 
ported into this province or colony, in the courſe 0 
about 25 years laſt paſt, has been ſo exceſſive ; dur! | 
it is not limited by a provincial act, or by the dernier 
ſource, an act of the Britiſh parliament, the province 
and territories of Penſylvania may ſoon degenerate i" 

2 foreign colony, endangering the quiet vi our adjacel: 
colin. 


The 
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The legiſlature, 

In the colony are only two negatives in the legiſlature. 
the governor and houle of repreſentatives, called the 
aſſembly. The council ſo called, is only the proprietor's 
council to the proprietor's governor, but not a king's 
council 3 they have no concern in the legiſlature other- 
than by adviling the governor in his negative. Ihe 
ict of legiſlature run thus; “ Be it enacted by the 
+ Lonourable -—-—— Eſq; lieutenant governor of the pro- 
« vince of Penſylvania, and of the counties of New- 
« caltle, Kent and Suſſex on Delaware river; by and 
with the conſent of the repreſentatives of the freemen 
* of ſaid province, in general aſſembly met.” 

The governor of Penſylvania is only the proprietary 
Penn's deputy, and is ſtiled lieutenant governor and his 
nonbour; his ſalary in late years has been per annum 

001. currency out of the excite duty for the province 
of Pen{ylvania, and 2001. per ann. from the territories 
called the three lower counties. By act of parliament, 
all lieutenant governors or deputies nominated by lords 
proprietors, or principal hereditary governors of Britith 
colonies in North-America, mult have the royal appro- 
ation, t 


proper province of Penſylvania was at firſt di- 

vic into the three countics of Philadelphia, Bucks 
vi Cheſter, cach ſending eight repreſentatives to the 
altembly; about 20 years ſince was added the county of 
Lancaiter, ſending four repreſentatives; and lately an 
ation is made of [wo new Counties back inland, by 
the names of York and Cumberland, they are allowed 
only two members each; with two repreſentatives from 
the city of Philadelphia, make thirty four repreſentatives, 
hich compoſe the houſe of aſſembly. The qualification 
tor an elector or elected, is, a freeman reſident in the 
country for two years, and worth in real or perſonal 
eltate, or both Jointly, the value of fifty pounds their 
eurrency, which if required, is to be declared upon oath 
or athrmation. | 
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the governor chuſes one, who in the fame manner m. 
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The three lower counties on Delaware river called tie 
territories, are a diſtinct juriſdiction, and their aſſemby 
of repreſentatives conſiſts of ſix members from Newcz(t's } 
county, fix from Rent, and fix from Suſſex counties, ig 
all eighteen members. 

Their general aſſemblies are anrually elective on the 
firſt day of the month of October. The repreſentatives | 
are not by towns or pariſh elections {Philadelphia gx. 
cepted) as in New-England colonies, but by count; 
elections. Penſylvania proper, called the province, tur 
many years, conſiſted of only three counties catled he 
upper counties, viz. Buckingham county, chief town 
Briſtol, nearly over-againſt Burlington of the ſerhes; 
Philadelphia county, chief town Plnlad-Iphia, in aboy 
40 d. N. lat. and Cheſter county, chief rown Chee, 
about 5 miles (on the river) below Philadelphia; au! 
few years ſince was made the inland county of Lancafter, 
chiet town Lancaſter, laying both ſides of Selquahanni 
river; and very lately two more inland counties, Yo! 
and Cumberland. The territories are called the three 
lower counties on Delaware river, viz. Newcalt': 
county, chief town Newcaſtle, about 35 miles beios 
Philadelphia; Kent county, chief town Dover; and 
Lewis county, chief town Lewis or Hore- kill, near cap: 
Henlopen of Delaware bay. 


4 


Courts of judicature. 

Juries are all recurned by the [herifi, excepting in per. 
ticular caſes, but not often, there may be a firuck 1-7 
by conſent of parties, and that muſt be in the prens 
of one of the judges, the ſheriff, and the parties. 

The ſherifs and coroners are annually elected at“ 
ſame time with the repreſentatives, by a county et 
tion; the people elect two for each office, out of which 


be re- elected for three years running, but after three 
years, cannot be re- elected, but by the intervention © 
three years out of office, and then is capable of a ne" 
election Juſt ces 


> c»Þ 
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juſtices of che peace, are all of the governor's appoint- 
ng, and fit in quarter ſeſlions, conformable to the laws 
1nd inſtitutions of England 

ihe judges of the common pleas are the juſtices of 
e peace in cach relpective county; when the quarter 
ms are h:1thed, they continue to fit in quality of 
te 1dges of common pleas by commiſſion from the go- 
ener, heir preſent times of fitting are, 
kor the county of Philadelphia, at Philadelphia, the 
firft Monday in March, June, September, and December. 

For the city of Philadelphia, the mayor's courts are 
the firſt Tuciday in January, April, July, and laſt Tueſ- 
day in October. 

For the county of Buckingham, or Bucks, at New- 
Town (11 miles welt from Briſtol) on the eleventh day 
tvilowing the courts of Philadelphia county. 

For the county of Cheſter, at Cheſter, the laſt Tueſ- 
day ia May, Auguſt, November, and February. 

For the county of Lancaſter, at Lancaſter, firſt Tueſ- 
day in February, May, Auguſt, and November, 

For the county of Suſſex, at Lewis, the firſt Tueſday 
n February, May, Auguſt, and November. 

Four the county of Kent, at Dover, the ſecond Tueſday 
vo the laſt ſgid months. 

For the county of Newcaſtle, at Newcaſtle, the thud 
1u-iday of ſaid months. 


The ſupreme court conſiſts of a chief juſtice. and two 
'".fant judges commiſſioned by the governor : they 
i all rhe authority of the King's Bench, Common- 
as, and court of Exchequer in England, in the words 
vi the provincial law; they not only receive appeals, but 
| caules once commenced in the interior courts, after the 
ark writ, may be moved thither by a habeas corpus, 
*ertiorari, writs of error, &c. . 

ihejudges of this ſupreme court have alſo a ſtand- 


g and diftint commiſſion, to hold as to them ſhall 
| em needful, courts of over and terminer, and genera! 


goal 
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goal delivery throughout the province, and are juſtices 
of the peace in every county. 

The ſupreme courts in Penſylvania are held at Phi- 
tadelphia, tenth day of April, and the twenty fourth day 
ut. September. 

There is an officer called the regiſter general, for the 
probate, of wills and granting letters of adminiſtration, 
whoſe authority extends all over the province, but exe- 
cuted by a deputy in each reſpective county, except at 
Philadelphia, where he is obliged to reſide himſelf, He 
er his deputies in caſe of any diſpute or caveat entered, 
may call two of the juſtices of the peace to aſſiſt him in 
giving deciſions. The authority of this officer, and of 
all the others above-mentioned, is founded on acts of 
aſſembly, impowering the governor to commiſſion and 
appoint ſuch as ſeem to him qualified for that purpoſe. 


The court of vice-admiralty, is, as in the other colo- 
nies, by commiſſion from the admiralty in England, 

The juſticiary court of admiralty, 1s, as in the other 
colonies, by commiſſion under the broad ſeal of Eng- 
land, ſome of the neighbouring provinces being 1n- 
cluded in one and the ſame commiſſion; the judges are 
the governors, counciis, captains of men of war, prin- 
cipal officers of the cuſtoms, and ſoine juſtices ot the 
Peace. 


The preſent taxes, or provincial revenue. 


This conſiſts of, 1. Exciſe, which is 30. per pipe of 
wine, and 4d. per gallon of rum ſold in publick houſes; 
may amount to about goool. currency; it would 
be much more if properly collected. 2. The intereſt 
money ot their paper currency let out by the loan 
office on land ſecurity, which may be about 50001. 
per ann. I heit two articles have hitherto been ſultli- 


cient to pay the governor and other officers of the go- 
vernment, z defray the charges of treaties and preſents 
| : to 
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© the Indians, and in general for all publick charges 
at ſoever. 


Moreover, there is in each reſpective county, a county 
tax towards their courts of juſtice, high-ways, bridges, 
. al a poor tax. Yearly at the ſame time with the 
een ot repreſentatives in each county, are elected 
{x #{lefluis, and three others, called a court of delegates; 
tele delegates are to fit and receive appeals from peo- 
e who think themſelves aggrieved in their aſſeſſments. 
ihe aſſeſſors without any further enquiry, by the af- 
iſlance of the former years books, make what judgment 
they think proper of every man's eſtate and faculty, 
id rate them from 2d. to 3d. in the pound; they can 
t go higher by law. Here, as every where, the aſſeſſed 
ae under rated; thus a perſon in truth worth 10,0001. 
returned upon their liſt worth 2001]. to 3ool. and to 
;2y 24. in the pound; thus this tax falls heavieſt upon 
the lower fort of people. 


Produce, manufactures, trade, and navigation. 


heir produce is all torts of Britiſh grain of the bread 
wv, Indian corn, buck Wheat; hemp, and flax 


tax-lved is a conſiderable exportation to Scotland and 


icland; ſome tobacco, and bees-wax. 
This may be called a grain or corn country, and 
apred to flax and hemp. 


hey manufacture wheat into flour, and flour into 
et; the largeſt branch of their export 1s flour, 
nich bears a better price abroad, than that of New- 
York. Five buſhels wheat yields about one hundred and 
hree quarters merchantable flour; the garnel or ſecond 
our pays for caſk and all other charges. They ma- 
autacture their barley into malt, and malt into beer and 
ale tor export. 


The 


34 
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The Iriſh manufacture conſiderably of * linen cloth YI 
for ſale, beſides for home conſumption ; perhaps in this : 
country, the farmers, that is, the huſbandmen, make "10 
nine tenths of all their wearing apparel. 


| ; the 

At preſent the flax-ſeed from Penſylvania, Jerſey, un 
New-York, Connecticut, and other parts of New Eng- cat 
land, anſwers better at home, in cultivation, than what Wl ;., 


has been imported for many years from Holland. 
Belides the above-mentioned commodities of exports. 

tion, the Penſylvania Indian traders purchaſe deer-ſkins Th 

and a few furrs from the Indians of Delaware and Seſqua- 


hanna rivers, and from the handelaars, back of Mary. on 
land and Virginia; they export conſiderably of iron i 2 


Pigs, bars, and pots: ſhip building, but their oak 1 
not durable: cordage, lintſeed-oil, ſtarch, ſoap, can. 5D 
dles ; tome beet, pork, butter, ſtaves, heading and hoops, 
walnut logs and plank. 


The commodities imported for conſumption and re- 
exportation, are dry goods from Great-Britain ; wire: 
from Madeira, and the other wine iſlands; fait tron 


* Concerning the Britiſi conſumption of linen cloth, we miy 
obſerve, 1. "That the linen cloth ſtampt in Scotland for ſale, is vey 
much upon the increaſe, as appears by eitimates made in the follow 
ing periods. N. B. The cloth at a medium is valued at 8 d. to 1% 


ſterl. per yard. fore 
Years Yards J. * 
1729, 2,183,973 value 103,312 ſterl. * 
1739. 4.801637 195,008 that 
1 49. 7.300, 286 322,045 173 
2. Iriſh linen imported into Fngland for ſeven years from Chriln war 
1741, to Chriſtmas 1748, as per cuitom-houſe books, at a medun, 
is about fix millions of yards per ann. z. PFetides all theſe, the Brit 
demand or imports of f.,reign linen is about 30 millions of yards d 1 
ann. Here is a large p̃eld of encouragement for our northern Ani 7 77 
Tican colonies, proper for the production of flax and hemp, to up 5 = 
ſede this large importation of German linen : this cannot be effccies of th 
but by a great encouragement of our grain and paſture colonies ® . all 
lower the too great plant tion price of labour, and the better m. 11 


nuring of their lands. 


Great: 
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Great-Britain, France, Spain, Liſbon, Mediterranean, 
and Weſt-India iſlands; from the Weſt-Indies or ſugar 
iſlands and other colonies, ſugar, rum, moloſles, cotton, 
indigo, coffec, dying woods, mahogany plank, &c. from 
the Spaniſh coaſt and Carolinas, hides, rice, pitch, tar, 
turpentine, &c. they import many black or horned 
cattle far and near, from South-Carolina ſouthward, and 
trom 300 miles weſtward, and from the Jerſies. 

Moſt of the Dutch huſbandmen have ſtills, and draw 
a ſpirit from rye malted, from apples and peaches. 
There may be trom 7000 to 8000 Dutch waggons with 
four horſes each, that from time to time bring their 
produce and traffick to. Philadeiphia, from 10 to 100 
miles diſtance, 3 

Their navigation may be diſtinguiſhed into ſmall craſt, 
that keep within tlie capes, and only bring produce to 
market: as the produce of Penſylvania reaches only 15 
miles below Philadelphia, moſt of this fort of trade is 
carried on from the three lower counties on the welt {ide 
of the great river of Delaware, and all the Weſt-Jerſies 
which lies along the eaſt ſide of that river: theſe are not 
comprehended in the cuſtom-houte entries and clearances 
of the port of Philadelphia. 

To illuſtrate the gradual increaſe of the trade of the 
port of Philadelphia, we obſerve, that anno 1736, the 
entries were 212, Clearances 215 veſſels; a little be- 
tore the late French war, anno 1742, entries were 230, 
| Clearances 3281. The number of veſſels cleared from 
tat port tor twelve months preceding March 12, 
1750-1, is 358; thoſe that were bound to the north- 
ward of Delaware capes, viz. to New-York, Rhode- 


1727, {alt is allowed to be imported in Peniylvania, from any part 


of the curing of fiſh in New-York. Though there may be a miſtake 
ir. alledging the fiſheries of New-York and Penſylvania, becauſethere 
ire no fiſh cured there; yet in ſundry other things it may be bene- 


kcial. 
Iſland, 


+ By an a&t of parliament for the encouragement of the fiſhery 


o Furope. There is a like act of parliament for the encouragement 
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Iſland, Boſton with its out ports, Hallifax, and New: 
foundland, make about go of that number; to Virginia, 
Maryland, North and South-Carolina, and Georgia, about 
29; the remainder fail for Europe and the Weſt-India 


ſugar iſlands and colonies ; the craft that go to the ſouth- 
ward, Virginia, Maryland, &c. are of no great value, 


but thoſe who go to the northward, eſpecially to Boſton 


and Rhode-Ifland, are generally of more value than the | 
veſſels that go to the Weſt- Indies, ſome of them carry 


500 to 600 barrels of bread and flour. 


They build about 20, or upwards, veſſels that go to 


ſtea from Philadelphia. 


The cuſtom-houſe officers in this colony, have the 


largeſt ſalaries of any in North-America: the collector 
of the port of Philadelphia is a patent officer; in the pro- 
per province this is the only collection; in the territo- 
ries called the three lower counties are two collections, 
Newcaſtle and Lewis. 

I cannot account for the many cuſtom-houſe collec- 
tions upon the river of Delaware, there are two on the 
Jerſey ſide, and three on the Penſylvania ſide; excepting 
the cuſtom-houſe of Philadelphia, the others are nominal 
and fine cures, and might have been called branches 
and creeks of Philadelphia ; beſides uſual officers, there 
is on the Penſylvania ſide, an extraordinary officer who 
may be called a comptroller general, a riding officer 
to examine and ſign the accounts of the reſpective col 
lectors. 


Before any bills of publick credit were emitted, the 
currency of Penſylvania was proclamation money, 2 
heavy piece of eight was 6s. in denomination ; bur by 
the emiſſions of publick credit bills, + as in all the co- 
lonies, who went into a paper currency, their deno- 


+ The publick bills of credit in the plantations were called a paper 
currency, becauſe they were transferable ; and in (ev: al ot the colo: 
nies enacted to be a tender in law. 
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minations did depreciate, and at preſent a dollar or 
weighty piece of exght paſſes for 78. 6d. denomination ; 
hut by the good management of their paper loan office, 
the intrinſick value of their denominations, has not de- 
,reciated further. The intereſt of this loan money pro- 
uces about ;0001. currency per ann. which with the 
10001. exciſe, detrays the charges of government. Their 
irſt emiſſion of a paper currency was about 27 years 


220. 
— 


Religion ſectaries. 


The various plantation ſectaries have been alread 
mentioned, in a general digreſſion in the ſection of 
Khode-INland ; but as the moravians and dumplers are 
peculiar to this colony, what is further to be obſerved 
concerning them, 1s here inſerted. 

In vol. II. p. 155, we mentioned that the moravians 
nad lately obtained a Britiſh act of parliament indulging 
them in many things; particularly, that their affirma- 
tion, quaker-like, ſhall be equivalent to an oath, but 
with ſome reſtrictions. There are about 800 to goo 
moravians who have already tranſported themſelves to 
this colony, and many more may be expected, becaule 
ince the paſſing the act of parliament in their favour, 
the ſeveral rolerations they had in Germany, Holland, 
and Denmark, are taken from them; the reaſons for 
0 doing, I have not as yet learned; but by edicts, their 
oke, hymns, and publick worſhip, are ordered to be 
luppreſſed. | 

in vol. II. p. 150, we mentioned a branch of the Ger- 
man anabaptilts called dumplers; they are generally 1g- 
norant people, but ſome of their heads are not ſo; for 
nitance, Peter Miller, a German, writes elegantly in La- 
tin upon religion and mortification : they have a 
printing preſs, and are continually printing they are 
very curious in writing fine, and delight much in ſcrolls 
o writing on religious ſubjects, ſtuck up in their 
halls and cells, the initial letters are beautifully illu- 

minated 
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mud with blue, red, and gold, ſuch as may be ſeen 


za old monkiſh manuſcripts. 


I am again fallen into the diſagreeable ſubject (where | 


oftence to ſome or many is unavoidable) of ſectaries or 
parties in religious affairs: what here follows was de. 
ſigned for the appendix ; but as I now find that a long 
appendix containing many looſe, not connected matters, 
may be tedious to the reader; | ſhall in the ſeveral ſec. 
tions following, occaſionally interſperſe many things de- 
ſigned for the appendix. 
Some years ſince, viz. 1722, there was a conſiderabl 
ſeceſſion in the S. W. parts of Connecticut, of congre- 
gationaliſt miniſters aud candidates, to better themlelves 
in livings by church of England miſſions : from this 
incident, there has lately been revived a ſophiſtical ci: 
pute, whether the eſtabliſhed old congregationaliſt mi 
niſters, or the late new converts, church of England mi- 
ſionaries, are to be deemed the ſeparatiſts. The deci 
ſion ſeems to be eaſy, by relating only matters of fact. 
By a fundamental, in the articles of union, 170%, 0 
England and Scotland, the church of England in expres 
plain words, is declared to be eſtabliſhed in all the Eng 
liſh plantations; but this ſeems to be only as to church 
government, and that only amongſt the people of ti: 
church of England; the other ſectaries can have no: 
cleſiaſtical juriſliction even amongſt themſelves, as ap: 
pears by the annexed determination of the lords juſtice 
anno 1725; but in their various modes of worth 
(Roman catholicks excepted) all chriſtian profeſſions ar 
tolerated in perpetuity, and in as ample manner, as | 
they were churches eſtabliſhed by law. If any lectar 
who prevail in the legiſlature of any colony, impor 
upon the other ſectaries; they are checked by the KI 
in council, all the colonies being under the immediate 
inſpection of the king in council; we here adduce be 
annexed caſe of the act of the aſſembly of Connecticut 

againſt quakers, &c. 
| A tile 
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A true copy of a letter from their EET the lords 
juſtices, to the hon. W „Eſq; lieu- 
tenant governor of his majeſty” 8 province of the Maſ- 
ſachuſetts- Bay. 


Whitehall, October 7, 1725. 


£c 


HE lords juſtices being informed from ſuch 
6 good hands, as make the truth of this advice 
not to be doubted, that at a general convention of mi- 
« niſters, from ſeveral parts of his majeſty's province of 
« the Maſſachuſetts- Bay, at Boſton on the 27th of May 
« laſt, a memorial and addreſs was framed, directed to 
« you as lieutenant governor and commander in chief, 
« and to the council and houſe of repreſentatives then 
« ſitting, deſiring that the general aſſembly would call 
« the ſeveral churches in this province to meet by their 
* paſtors and meſſengers, in a ſynod z which memorial 
* and addreſs, being accordingly preſented by ſome of 
« the ſaid miniſters, in the name and at the deſire of the 
e ſaid convention, was conſidered in council, the third 
* of june following, and there approved, but the houſe 
« of repreſentatives put off the conſideration of it to the 
next ſeſſion, in which the council afterwards concurred. 

Their excellencies were extremely ſurpriſed, that no 
* account of ſo extraordinary and important a tranſaction 
© ſhould have been tranſmitted by you, purſuant to an 

* article in your inſtructions, by which you are directed 

© upon all occaſions, to ſend unto his majeſty, and to 
* the commiſſioners tor trade and plantations, a particu- 
lar account of all your proceedings, and the condition 
* of atfairs within your government. As this matter 

doth highly concern his majeſty's royal prerogative, their 

* exceſlencies referred the conlideration of it to Mr. at- 

* trney and ſollicitor general, who after mature delibe- 
dation, and making all proper enquiries, reported, * that 


Vo. II. 2 « from 
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e from the charter and laws of your colony, they cannot 
& collect that there is any regular eſtabliſhment of a na. 
te tional or provincial church there, fo as to warrant the 
ce holding of convocations or ſynods of the clergy ; but 
« it ſuch ſy nods might be holden, yet they take it to he 
&« cicar in point of law, that his majeſty's ſupremacy in 
« eccleſiaſtical affairs, being a branch of his prerogative, 
&« does take place in the plantations, and that ſynods can. 
& not be held, nor is it lawful for the clergy to aſſemble 
as in ſynods, without authority from his majeſty : they 
© conceive the above-mentioned application of the faid 
% miniſters, not to you alone, as repreſenting the king'; 
e perſon, but to you, and the council, and the houſe 9 
c repreſcntatives, to be a contempt of his majeſty's pre. 
e rogative, as it is a publick acknowledgment, that the 
* power of granting what they deſire reſides in the legiſ 
„ jative body of the province, which by law is velte! 
only in his majeſty. And the lieutenant governor, 


& council, and aſſembly intermeddling therein, was al. 
e invaſion of his majeſty's royal authority, which it . 
&« your duty as lieutenant governor, to have withſtood... * 
and rejected ; and that the conſent of the lieutenanM.. © 
e governor, the council, and houſe of repreſentative, . * 
& will not be ſufficient authority for the holding of ſuc. 
& a ſynod.“ 
Their excellencies, upon conſideration of this opi. 
* nion of the attorney and ſolicitor general, which the At: 
have been pleaſed to approve, have commanded me to [ 
e acquaint you with, and to expreſs to you their ſurprie *: 
cc that no account of ſo remarkable a tranſaction, which bi 
e ſo nearly concerns the king's prerogative, and the v 19 
„ fare of his majeſty's province under your gover | i: 
* ment, has been received from you, and to ſigni :;:; 
* to you their directions, that you do put an effectu m 


ce ſtop to any ſuch proccedings ; but if the conſent delires 
by the miniſters above-mentioned, for the holding d 
de the ſynod, ſhould have been obtained, and this ptr 


e tended ſynod ſhould be actually fitting, when you e at 
c“ Cet 


j 


0 


10 
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ceive theſe their excellencies directions, they do in 
that caſe, require and direct you, to cauſe ſuch their 
meeting to ceaſe, acquainting them that their aſſembly 
is againſt law, and a contempt of his majeſty's prerg- 
gative, and that they are forbid to meet any more; 
but if notwithſtanding ſuch ſignification, they ſhall 
continue to hold ſuch an aſſembly, you are then to 
tate care that the prircipal actors therein be proſecuted 
for a miſdetmeanour. But you are to avoid doing any 
formal act to diſſolve them, leſt it be conſtrued to 
imply that they had a right to aſſemble. This, Sir, is 
what I have in command from their excellencies to 
ſignity to you. 

And I muſt obſerve to you, that the precedent quo- 
ted in the above-mentioned memorial of ſuch a ſynod, 
being held forty-five years ago, falls in with the year 
1680, and that the former charter, upon which the 
government of your province depended, was repealed 
by ſcire facias in the year 1684, and the new charter 
was granted in the year 16913 from whence it appears, 
that if ſuch ſynod was holden as is alledged, it happened 
a ſhort time before the repealing of the old charter, 
but none has been ſince the granting the new one. 
Jam, Sir, your molt humble ſervant, 

CHARLES DELAFAYE. 


Ar the court at Kenſington the eleventh day of October 


1705, preſent the queen's moſt excellent majeſty, his 
royal highneſs prince George of Denmark, lord arch- 
bithop of Canterbury, lord keeper, lord treaſurer, 
lord preſident, earl of Ranclaugh, Mr. Boyle, Mr. 
lecretary Hedges, Mr. ſecretary Harley, lord chief 
juſtice Holt, lord chief juſtice Trevor, duke of So— 
merſet, duke of Ormond, Mr. Vernon, Mr. Earle. 


Repreſentation from the lords commiſſioners 
of trade and plantations, being this day read 


* 2: the board upon an act, paſſcd in her majeſty's 


2 2 % colony 
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* colony of Connecticut, entitled (only) HrRETicks, 
W hereby it is enacted, that “ all who ſhall entertain any 
* quakers, ranters, mers and other hereticks, are 
* made liable to the penalty of five pounds, and five 
* pounds per week for every town that ſhall fo en. 
c tertain them; 
« to priſon or be ſent out of the colony That who- 
© ſoever ſhall hold unneceſſary diſcourſe with quaker, 
* ſhall forfeit twenty ſhillings; that whoſoever ſhall keep 
“ any. quakers books, the governor, magiſtrates and 
te elders excepted, ſhall forfeit ten ſhillings, and that all 
* ſuch books ſhall be ſuppreſſed ; that no maſters of 
« any veſſel do land any quakers without carrying 
* them away again, under the penalty of twenty 
" und. 
* And the ſaid lords commiſſioners humbly offering, 

** that the ſaid act be repealed by her majeſty, it being 
** contrary to the liberty of conſcience indulged to dil 
&* ſenters by the laws ot England, as alſo to the charter 
* granted to that colony, her majeſty with the advice 
* of her privy council, is pleaſed to declare her di- 
allowance and diſapprobation of the ſaid act; and 
* purſuant to her majeſty's royal pleaſure thereupon, 
„ the ſaid act, paſſed in her majeſty's colony of Con- 
& necticut in News England, entitled Hereticks, is hereby 
« repealed, and declared null and void, and of nose 
6. effect. 

Signed Jonx Pover. 

In the ſeſſions 1751, of the Britiſh parliament; 1 

paſſed an act extending to the American colonies, as ve 
as to the kingdom of Great-Britain, and its other domi 
nions ; entitled „ an act for regulating the commenceme". 


of the year, and for correcting the calendar now i 
ule. The abſtract of the act runs thus, 

Whereas the legal ſupputation of the year in tin 
part of Great- Britain called England, beginning the 250 
of March, has been attended with many inconveniencts* 


&s 


that all quakers ſhall be committed | 
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as it differs from the uſage of neighbouring nations, 
and the legal computation ot that part of Gr-ar-Britain 
called Scotland, and thereby divers miſtakes happened in 
the dates of deeds and other writings; and our Julian 
calendar having been diſcovered to be erroneous ; that 
the ſpring equinox, which at the general council of 


March, now happens the ninth or tenth of the ſame 
month, which error is ſtil] increaſing; and to the end, 
that the ſeveral equinoxes or ſolſtices may tor the future 
ſall upon the ſame nominal days as at the time of the 
jad general council, and is now gens rally received by 
almo(t all other nations of Europe, and to prevent diſ- 
putes with foreign correſpondents of almoſt all other 
nations of Europe in their letters and accounts, be it 
enacted, that in all his majeſty's dominions in Europe, 
Alta, Africa, and America, the old ſupputation is not to 
be made uſe of, after the 3 iſt of December 1751, and the 
year for the future to commence January iſt, and the 
cays to be numbered in the ſame order, and the move- 
able feaſts to be aſcertained as they now are until Septem- 
ber 2, 1752, incluſive; and the day following, (that is, the 


„ 


dot Sept. 1752) to be accounted the 14th of Sept. 1752, 
omitting at that time the eleven intermediate nominal 
days. All writings alter 1ſt of January 1752, to be 
dated according to the new ſtile, and all courts alter 
Sept. 2, 1752, ſhall be held in the ſame nominal days 
they now are; (courts held with fairs or marts excepted) 
that is, eleven days ſooner than the reſpective day wherein 
te ſame are now Kept. Every hundredth year, ex- 
cepting every fourth hundred, whereot anno 1800 ſhall 
be the firſt. to be deemed tho” a leap year or biflextile 
conſit ting only of 3653 da ys, but all other biſſextile or 
ap years ſhall conGit of 366 days. — And whereas 
UC method of computing the full moons now uled in 
calendar of the common prayers of the church of 
england, to find caſter, is become conliderably errone- 
Us ; therefore the faid fealt of eaſter and others de- 


Z 3 pending 


Nice, anno dom. 323, happened about the 21ſt of 
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pending thereon, ſhall after the 2d of Sept. 1752, con- 
torm to the decree of the ſaid general council, and the 
practice of toreign countries, ſhall be obſerved accord. 
ing to the annexed table; and the former table, in ai! 
fature a ditions of the book of common prayer, ſhall 
be ſuppreſſed; but the courts of ſeſſion and exchequer 
in Scotland, and all markets, fairs and marts, ſhall be 
held upon the ſame natural days as if this act had not 
been made, that is, cleven days later, than according to 
this new computation, notwithſtanding that by this new 
computation, the nominal days are anticipated or brought 
torward by the ſpace of eleven days, the natural days and 
times for the opening and cloſing of commons cf 
paſture and the like, not to be altered by this act, 
that is, eleven days later than the new ſupputaticn 
— The, natural days and times of payments of rent,, 
annuities, ſums of money, delivery of goods, con: 
mencenent or expiration of leaſes, and rhe like, ſhall not 
be by this act anticipated or accelerated; and the time 
a taining the age of 21 years ſhall not be altered by this 
de determination of any apprenticeſhip c 
ſervice. * | 
Proprieter: 


* Julius Cæſar began his year about the hybernal or winte: 
ſolllice, (the equizoxcs and ſolitices are proper periods in ſuch mit 
ters) the Julian or O. 8. began 4; years beſore CHRIST: UW 
ſtile vas refor med bv pope Gres ZOry I: 82, but was not carried bc: 
to the nat. ity of our Saviour, which in church preciſeneis oug 
to have been, but only to the time of the council of Nice, wal Ch 
was hcld anno dom. 3 by Conſtantine the great, to CXamine 2 
condemn the doctrings Arius. At the time of the council 6 
Nice, the vernal equinox was on the 21ſt of March, but in {trictne 
and according to the preciſion of devotionaliſt obſervers of Gays, ! 
ihould have gone back ſo far as the nativity or firſt year of Cr 
th. vernal equinox was then on the 23d of March: but as the Ui 
yor1ua file 1s at preient the general practice of chriſtian Eurofes a 
nations, the Britiſh legiſlature in their wonted prudence nave * 
ceded thereto, as being 2 convenient civil, but not a jure CIV! 10 % 
fair. Inlead of being too minutely preciſe i in ftrixing off 13 
which is the truth of the caſe in conformity to other European co 


tries, they only ſtruck of 11 days, for the ſake of mutual com 
ex! 
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Proprietors or principal governors, and their reſident 
deputies or lieutenant governors. 


The firſt proprietor and governor was William Penn, 
ſon of admiral Penn, ſee vol. II. p. 307 ; he carried over 
many quakers with him to that country; his patent in- 
cluded that part of new Swedeland, which lies on the 
welt fide of Delaware river, ſome part of the Swede ſet- 
tlements lay on the eaſt fide of the river, and is part of 
welt New-Jerſey, Mr. Penn continued two years in 
benſylvania, and upon his father's death returned to 
England, and left the government in the hands of 
Thomas Lloyd, with a council. Mr. Penn being eſteem- 
ed a favourite of K. James II. was ſuſpected to be a 
Roman catholick and jeſuit in the aſſumed maſk of a 
quaker, and upon the revolution K. William was adviſed 
to ſuſpend his privilege of appointing a deputy governor 
tor Penſylvania. And 

The crown appointed col. Fletcher, governor of New- 
York, to be alſo governor of Penſylvania; but upon 
Mr. William Penn's vindication of himſelf, he was re- 
dored to his privilege of government, and appointed 

Mr. Blackwell, his deputy or heut. governor ; he was 
ſuccceded as lieut. governor by Thomas Lloyd, Eſq; 
uon his death 

Mr. Penn appointed his nephew col. Markham his 


ency; it is more eligible to err with the generality of Europe, than 
alectedly to conſtitute a peculiar Britiſh ſtile, which would be run- 
ung from one regs Ron into another; the main intention is to 
Pouuce an uniformity in the computation of time throughout the 
caciſtlan part of the world; the agreeing with the reſt of Europe, 
oaght to prevail over any argument deduced from the nicety of 
calculation. a 

| Peter Deval of the Middle Temple, ſecretary to the royal ſociety, 
crew the bill and prepared moſt of the tables under direction of the 
ell of Cheſterfield, the ſirſt former of the deſign; and. the whole was 
Ciretully examined and approved of by Martin Folkes ; Eſq; preſident 
i the royal ſociety, and Dr. Bradley, his majeſty's aftronomer at 
ee nwich, who computed the tables at the end of the Lill. 

4 deputy 
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pending thereon, ſhall after the 2d of Sept. 1752, con- 
torm to the decree of the ſaid general council, and the 
practice of toreign countries, ſhall be obſerved accord- 
ing to the annexed table; and the former table, in a 
future a.iGitions of the book of common prayer, ſhall 
be ſuppreſſed; but the courts of ſeſſion and exchequer 
in Scotland, and all markets, fairs and marts, ſhall be 
held upon the ſame natural days as it this act had ng 
been made, that is, eleven days later, than according to 
this new computation, notwithſtanding that by this new 
computation, the nominal days are anticipated or brought 
torward by the ſpace of eleven days, the natural days and 
times for the opening and cloſing of commons cf 
paſture and the like, not to be altered by this ad, 
that is, eleven days later than the new. ſupputation. 
The. natural days and times of payments of rents 
annuities, ſums of money, delivery of goods, com: 
mencement or expiration of leaſes, and the like, ſhall not 
be by this act anticipated or accelerated; and the time ot 
a taining the age of 21 years ſhall not be altered by this 
d the determination of any apprenticeſhip d 
ſervice. * 


| 
4 
1 


Proprietcr: 


* Julius Cæſar began his year about the hybernal or winte: 
ſolſlicc, (the equizoxes and tolitices are proper periods in ſuch mat: 
ters) the julian or O. 8. began 4; years beſore CHRIST: tm 
ſtile was retorme; 4 bv pope Greg ZOry 1: 82, but was not carried dC 
to the nat! ity of our Saviour. which in church preciſeneis oog 
to have been, but only to the time of the council of Nice, W 
was held anno dom. 325, by Conſtantine the great, to cxamin? be 
condemn the doctrings of Arius. At the time of the coun: d 
Nice, the vernal equi! ox was on the 21ſt of March, but in i in 0 
and according to the preciſion of devotionaliſt obſervers of Gays, * 
ſhould nave gone back ſo far as the nativity or firſt year of Chua 
th. vernal c: 0 inox was then on the 23d of March: but as the On. 
gorica fle is at preſent the general practice of chriſtian Zurofcs 
nations, the Britiſh legiſlature in their wonted prudence nave 4 
ceded thereto, as being à convenient civil, but not a jure divir a 
fair. Inlead of being too minutely preciſe ; in ſtriking of 13 Gay 
which 1s the trut! 1 of. the caſe in 3 to other Europea in coc 
pies, they only fuck of 11 days, for the fate of mutual conver 


phy 
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Proprietors or principal governors, and their reſident 
deputies or lieutenant governors, 


The firſt proprietor and governor was William Penn, 
ſon of admiral Penn, fee vol. II. p. 307; he carried over 
many quakers with him to that country; his patent in- 
cluded that part of new Swedeland, which lies on the 
welt ide of Delaware river, ſome part of the Swede ſet- 
tlements lay on the eaſt ſide of the river, and is part of 
welt New-Jerley, Mr. Penn continued two years in 
Penſylvania, and upon his father's death returned to 
England, and left the government in the hands of 
Thomas Lloyd, with a council. Mr. Penn being eſteem- 
« a favourite of K. James II. was ſuſpected to be a 
Roman catholick and jeſuit in the aſſumed maſk of a 
quaker, and upon the revolution K. William was adviſed 
to ſuſpend his privilege of appointing a deputy governor 
for Penſylvania. And 

The crown appointed col. Fletcher, governor of New- 
York, to be alſo governor of Penſylvania; but upon 
Mr. William Penn's vindication of himlelt, he was re- 
tored to his privilege of government, and appointed 

Mr. Blackwell, his deputy or heut. governor z he was 
ſuccceded as lieut. governor by Thomas Lloyd, Efq; 
uon his death 

Mr. Penn appointed his nephew col. Markham his 


ency; it is more eligible to err with the generality of Europe, than 
altectedly to — a peculiar Britiſh ſtile, which would be run- 
ung from one inconvenience into another; the main intention is to 
Povuce an uniformity in the computation of tune throughout the 
Caiiltian part of the world; the agreeing with the reit of Europe, 
022ht to prevail over any argument deduced from the nicety of 
calculation. | 

beter Deval of the Middle Temple, ſecretary to the royal ſociety, 
creyy the bill and prepared moſt of the tables under direction of the 
el of Cheſterſeld, the firſt former of the deſign ; and. the whole was 
Ciretully examined and approved of by Martin Folkes ; Eſq; preficent 
the royal ſociety, and Dr. Bradley, his majeſty's aſtronomer at 
chien, who computed the tables at the end of the bill, 
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deputy or lieut. governor ; he had the government 0. 
direction unti) the ſecond arrival of Mr. Penn, 1698. 

Mr. William Penn principal governor and proprieto; 
arrived a ſecond time in Penſylvania, 1698. He returned 
to England 1700, and nominated col. Andrew Hamilton 
for his deputy ; in his adminiſtration was much confuſion 
in the province; upon his death 

1704, col John Evans was appointed lieutenant g0- 
vernor. 

1713, died in London William Penn, the firſt pro- 
prictor and principal governor, much in debt, occaſionc 
by his whimſical diſpoſition ; he had agreed with the 
crown to reſign his property and government for a cer- 
tain conſideration (to extricate himſelf from, debt) but 
died ſuddenly before the inſtrument was executed, an 
the government and property remains in the family ty 
this time. 

The firſt principal governor and proprictor was « alle! 
William Penn, the grand- father; he was ſucceeded |y 
his ſon Witham Penn, called the father; and he was {ur 
cecded by Springer Penn, William Penn the ſon ; and 
laſtly in the three brothers, John Penn, Thomas Penn, 
and Richard Penn, co-heirs in the ſucceſſion ; thefe bro. 
thers by a written agreement with lord Baltimore pre- 
prictary of Maryland, their adjoining neighbour, 1722, 
ſettled boundaries to be afterwards confirmed in form ce. 
law; but lord Baltimore receded and occaſioned a tec!o! 
controverſy in chancery, as is above related. _ 

John, the eldeſt of the three brothers, died October 29 
1746, a batchelor, and by will, October 24, 1746, {! 
his ſhare to his ſecond brother Thomas, with remainders 
as is expreſſed in the will, 

Wiltam Penn (ſon to the firſt proprietor) in law cali. 
the father, (the firſt proprietor, in law inſtruments, u 
called the father) died at Liege, 1720. 

1708-9, in January arrived capt. Gookin, licut. ge 
governor. 5 
1717 
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1717, May 3o, arrives Sir William Keith, lieut. go- 
vernor. 
1726, Major Gordon ſuperſeded Sir William Keith. 
Major Gordon died in October 1736, and Mr. Logan 
was in courſe preſident for a ſhort time; but was ſoon 
ſuperſeded by col. Thomas, a planter of Antigua; Mr. 
Logan died much lamented Nov. 1751. After nine years 
overnment, col. Thomas reſigned 1747, and was 1uc- 
ceeded by James Hamilton, Eſq; the preſent lieut. go- 
vernor, ſon of Andrew Hamilton, a noted lawyer in 
cheſe parts. 


A medical Dick :s510N 


Concerning the perſonal conſtitutions of people born in 
Britiſh North-America, of the endemial ciſtempers Pre- 
valent there, and of their preſent medical practice. 


As this digreſſion will not be much r ad by ordinary 
capacities, where things cannot ſo well be expreſſed in 
vernacular words, I take the liberty of uſing technical 
or proteſſional' expreſſions, and ſome clatlicai phraſes, 
and generally in a conciſe or aphoriſtical looſe, but prac- 
tical manner. 

Their children or youth are more forward * or precoce 

than 


* It is obſerved that in the Weſt-Indies there are no boys, all be- 
ing either children or men. 

Perhaps the moſt noted inſtance of forwardneſs in a boy, is what 
Montagne of Gaſcony in his eſſays 1550 writes of himſelf; his fa- 
ther educated him in his childhood in the learned languages of Greek 
and Latin, in the ſame routine that from nurſes we learn our ver- 
naculur or mother tongue: we had a remarkable inſtance of ſuch 
r2utines in Boſton; a worthy Engliſh gentleman, Richard Dalton, Eſq; 
2 great admirer of the Greek claſſicks, becauſe of tne tenderneſs of 
nis eyes, taught his negro boy Cæſar to read to him diſtinctly any 
Greek writer, without underſtanding the meaning or interpretation. 
Montagne with much vanity and peculiar pedaniry, ſays, that Buchanan 
was afraid to accoſt him when only ht. in Latin, and that Buchanan 
copied his inſtru&ion or education of a child from his education. Pu- 
chanan was a fürſt rate maſter of the Latin clatiicks, and preceptor 
10 
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than in Great-Britain, 2. The virility of the men, and 
tecundity of their women, or child-bearing ſex, are n 
much the ſame as in Great-Britain, their mother country. 


3. Their longevity falls much ſhorter. 
The 


to king James VI. of Scotland; in his travels in France, hearing of 
the forwardneſs of this boy, he went to ſee him. As Montagne iz 
2 noted writer, I ſhall for amuſement mention another inſtance of 
nis Gaſcon pedantry ; that in his younger years he reſolved not to 
enter into any matrimonial partnerſhip or contract, not even with the 
goddeſs of wiſdom, but married æt. 33. 

As the education of children, is not ſufficiently attended to in many 
of our colonies, I mall here infert the beginning of an experiment 
of this nature. I delight in promoting of children in town and 
country; accordingly I have in Boſton taken a promiſing boy entirely 
at my own charge of ſubſiſtence and education, under my ole. di- 
rection, to form a practical (not notional) ſcheme of management and 
education ob ovo, or rather ab utero, becauſe of ſome difficultics I 

Was preient at the birth; I did not allow him to be rocked in a cradle, 
tulpceting that concuſſions might weaken his brain, and conſequently 
:mpair his judgment; he never had diaſcordium, mithridate, or other 
opiate, or Urong drink, to compole him to ſleep ; a pernicious indolent 
practice of nurſes and ol. women, becauſe thereby convulſions nia) 
be induced, or the child rendered ſtupid for life. 

To accommodcate his organs of ſpeech while flexible, and in the 
par;ot or prattle period of life, not only to the pronunciation of our 
Engliſh or vernacular words, but allo to the pronunciation of ocher 
languages; before he was full five years of age, he did diſtinctly re- 
pcat and pronounce the Lord's prayer in the five languages familiar 
to me, Greek, Latin, Engliſh, French and Dutch : he. did well ex- 
preſs and define many harſh and long foreign words, ſuch as the Indian 
names of ſome ponds, rivers, and tribes in our neighbourhocd. 
Chabonamungagog, a large pond joining to Douglaſs, Winipiſiackn, 
a great pond or lake in the province of New- Hampſhire, Papaconta- 
quaſh or Millers river, which falls into Connecticut river on the call 
nde a little below North-held, Arowſaguntacook, a tribe of French 
Abnaquie Indians called the miition of St. Francis, on the ſouth ficc 
at Canada river, Miſtlimakanack,'a tribe of French Indians, between 
the great lakes Hurons and Illinois, Tatamaganahaw, a {mall tribe ot 
Mikmake Indians of Nova-Scotia, in the bay Verte of the gulph of 
St. Laurence; ſome Dusch words, Achtentachententigh, eighty- 
eight, &c. tome Latin woids, Honorificabilitudinitatibus, Honou- 
rableneſſes, &c. 

Iniicad of the abſtruſely profound catechiſms, which prepoſterouſ) 
are zuught children, he is inntared in things and words which arc 
ran) Comprehended, and ſubje&s of common converſation, ſuch as, 
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The remote cauſes or prediſpoſitions to moſt chro- 
nical diſtempers are, 1. Mala ſtamina vite, 2. Malus 


locus, 

What is your name? 

A. I am known by the name of William Douglaſs. 

Q. Where was you born ? 

A. In the town of Boſton, in the province of Maſſachuſetts-Bay, 
in the Britiſh dominions of New-England in North-America. 

When was you born ? 

A. I was born July 25, 1745; but how I was made, and how Ll 
came into the world, I have forgotten, and cannot tell. 

Q. What is your religion? 

A. A catholick chriſtian proteſtant; to fear Go! and Keep his 
commandmen s, to honour and obcy the civil government. 

Q. What is God? 

A. The ſupreme being, who created and manages the univerſe, 
in tome manner inconceivable to us created beings. | 

(). What is civil government? 

A. The laws and cuſtoms of the country I live in, as executed by 
certain appointed magiſtrates. 

). Why do you every ſeventh day go to a place of publick wor- 
ſhip ? 

A. Becauſe (as my grandmother tells me,) one day in ſeven is by 
mot civil governments found requiſite to abſtain from labour, tor the 
iclreſhmnent of the labouring part of mankind and cattle 

Why do you in ordinary attend the aſſembly of Mr. Welſte d 
end Gray ? 

A. Becauſe it is the neareſt, and neighbours naturally join in their 
puvlick devotions ; theſe two miniſters or paſtors are exemplary in 
tacir lives, and agreeable in their publick diſcourſes. 

What ſectary of publick worſhip do you follow ? 

\. That of my father natural or adopting. My grandmother tella 
me, that by law and cuſtom I mult follow the example and precepts 
of my father till 21 Kt. or till aiſigned. 

We may obſerve that of ail animals, mankind attain to the greateſt 
lerfection of knowledge, but after the longeſt time arrive to the full 
growth of body and mind; therefore as this boy is tov exuberant in 
the growth of mind, I-check or retard him by allowing him more 
play than ſchooling, that the impreſſions may not be too flight or 
iranſitory ; and allow) him to affociate with active wild boys, not 
wicked or vicious, that by his puerile flow of ſpirit, he may practiſe 
Activity of body and mind. The Dalrymples, a family in Scotland, 
wred for acuteneſs, wiſdom, and knowledge; allowed their boys at 
certain age to aſſociate with wild, but not wicked boys, and after 
ome time took them up to a regular ſober education. 

At times I fend him to any tolerated place of publick worſhip, 
o prevent purty, bigotry, and a narrow way of thinking. I aſk 
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locus, that is, a bad air and foil. 3. Indolence or in- 


activity. 4. Intemperance. Concerning all theſe we 


{hall interſperſe ſome aphoriſms. 

During the time or period of my practice in New. 
F. ngland, we have had no conſiderable epidemicks ex- 
cepting {mall pox, meaſles, and ſome ſpecies of putrid 
fevers and dyſenteries; the varieties in our endemials 
were from the viciſſitudes of ſeaſons and weather. To 
write a hiſtory of epidemick yearly conſtitutions, in 
Sydenham's manner, fer a continued ſucceſſion of years, 
would be writing of a novel : our chronical ails, by the 
practice of our common phyſicians, particularly by the 
routine indolent palliative repetitions of V. S. and opiates, 
which ix all diſtempers, and render their patients vale- 
tudinary and ſhort-lived. Opiates and inebriating l. 
quors have the ſame effects, they carry the peccant hu- 
mours to the nerves, from whence they are ſcarce to be 
removed; they are Now poiſons, they enfeeble both body 
and mind, and produce mala ſtamina vitæ in the 
progeny. 

As New-England lies in the lecward of the weſter!y 
extended continent of North-America, the winds (being 
generally weſterly) glading continuedly along this val! 


him his natural remarks upon the different modes of worſhip, to make 
him obfervant ; I ſhall give one inſtance which I hope the candid 
reader will not judge ludere cum ſacris, | have a great veneration for 
the church of England. In a common prayer day he went to a church 
of England, when he came home he ſaid, that he obſerved the mi- 
niſter come into the chuich in a black gown, and retire into a clo- 
ſet {the veſtry) and come out again with a clean ſhirt over his gown. 
His grandmother as uſual aſked him where the text was; he ſaid that 
he could not tell, becauſe every body preached promiſcuouſly ; men, 
women, and children ipake in publick (meaning the reſponſes) hi 
grandmother told him that the quaker ſectary allow their women, 
but no children) to ſpeek in publick, though contrary to St. Paul“ 
admonition. 
le 15 taught the hours of the day, the days of the week, the 
months in the year, the mariner's e or corners of the wind; 
the varieties of ſhipping, ſchaoners, ſloops, brigantines, ſnows, aud 
tups; hc reads the 1ign poſts, and news-papers. \ 
tra. 
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tract of land much heated in ſummer, and much cooled 
or frozen in winter, occaſion the country to be much 
hotter in ſummer, and much colder in winter, than in 
Great-Britain ; reciprocations, but not to extremes, are 
ſalutary to the conſtitutions, where the tranſitions are 
gradual; thus we may oblerve in nature; that for the 
benefit of the earth's produce, there is a reciprocation of 


ſummer and winter, day and night, &c. In countries 


where the ſeaſons are upon the extremes in ſummer and 
winter, as in New-England, conſtitutions do not wear 
well, analogous to the timber and plank of a ſhip be- 
tween wind and water, Longevity appears moltly in 
land countries, where with a ſmall latitude or va- 
riation the temperature of the air continues nearly the 
ſame. 


I ſhall here inſert a few lines concerning the conſtitu- 
tion and medical practice of our northern Indians. Sce 
vol. I. p. 174. 

The Indians north of Canada river, the Eſquimaux 
and Outawaways, are generally affected with pſoras, 
ſcurvy, or itch ; from the cold intemperance of the cli- 
mate. As the Indian manner of lite is much more 
ſimple than that of Europeans, they are not ſubject to fo 
many various diſeaſes : their modern intemperance in 
drinking rum and other ſpirits, kills more than all their 
other diſtemperatures. 

The Indian food is from their hunting, fowling, and 
hſhing ; their bread-kind is from mays or Indian corn, 
phaſeoli or kidney beans of ſeveral forts, tuberoſe roots 
of ſeveral kinds, maſts or nuts of various forts, great va- 
riety of foreſt berries. 

The varieties of, national conſtitutions and habits are 
not ealily to be accounted for; the American Indians, 
by keeping principally their feet warm, the Africa ne- 
groes by keeping their heads warm, without any regard 


to the reſt of their body, preſerve their health and 
ſtrength. 
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The American aboriginal Indians naturally are of wez!: 
conſtitutions, they are impubes & imberbes; but hy 
habit from their infancy, can ſuffer hunger and woo! 
damps, better than Europeans of ſtronger conſtitutions. 
their natural temper 1s cruel and vindictive. 


Their phyſicians in ordinary are the powowers cle; 
or conjurers, and ſome old women. In their medica 
practice they take no notice of pulſe or urine, they 0 
not uſe blood letting; they chiefly uſe traditional herhs, 
bliſtering with punk or touchwood, and the bliſters ar: 
converted into iſſues; ſweating in hot houſes (an extem. 
porary kind of bagnio) and immediately thereupon it 
merſion in cold water, this practice has killed many « 
them in eruptive fevers. The American Indians ar: 
note} for their traditional knowledge of poiſonous herb; 
and antidotes ; but i do not find that our Indian venitici 
are ſo expert in the venificium art, as the negrocs « 
Africa, who give poiſons, which in various, but certain 
periods, produce their mortal effects, ſome ſuddenly, 
ſome after a number of months or years. 

They cure ſeveral poiſons, for inſtance, the bite of thi! 
American viper called rattle-ſnake or vipera caudiſom, 
by proper antidotes, before they produce their uſual di- 
mal effects. Þ g 

I hope theſe medical obſervations may be of ſome ute 
to our colonies; as they are in my profeſional bul. 
neſs, by ſome they may be thought pedantick, by other: 


+ May we not hope, that in future times, ſome epidemical con 
tagious diſtempers, ſuch as the plague, ſmall-pox, and the like, 
may be prevented or extinguiſhed in ſeminio by proper antidotes 
time produces ſurpriſing diſcoveries in nature, ſuch as the variou: 
phznomena of magnetiim and electricity; in the ſmall-pox the las 
improvement of conveying it by inoculation, is found more favour: 
able than the receiving of it the chance or natural way, as fruit 
from trees inoculated, ſurpaſſes natural fruit; th s practice of ino. 
culating for the {mall pox, was introduced in a very rafh indiſctee: 
manner, and by weak men; we may obſerve that many of ts: 
juyantia or la dentia in medicine were diſcovered or rather introduces 
by rala tools and madmen, mance, Paracelſus's mercurial _— 

the) 
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they may be called a quackiſh oſtentation ; once for all, 
declare, that I have no lucrative views, becauſe mihi 
tantum ſuppetit viaticæ quantum vi. 

| here inſert ſome remarks upon the medical prac- 
tice in our colonies; as no man's name is expreſſeq, 
and ſome gentlemen practitioners of candour, probity, 
ingenuity, and good practical knowledge are excepted, 
theſe reflections may be taken in good part without 
further apology. 

In our plantations, a practitioner, bold, raſh, impu- 
dent, a lyar, baſely born and educated, has much the 
advantage of an honeſt, cautious, modeſt gentleman. 
In general, the phyſical practice in our colonies is ſo 
perniciouſly bad, that excepting in ſurgery, and ſome 
very acute caſes, it is better to Jet nature under a 
proper regimen take her courſe (naturæ morborum 
curatrices) than to truſt to the honeſty and ſagacity of 
the practitioner; our American practitioners are ſo raſh 
and officious, the ſaying in the apocrypha, Eccleſiaſticus 
XXXViil. 15. may with much propriety be applied to them. 
« He that ſinneth before his maker, let him fall into the 
| © hands of the phyſician.” Frequently there is more dan- 
cer from the phyſician, than from the diſtemper; a 
country where the medical practice is very irregular, 1s a 
good ſchool to learn the lædentia, a good article in prac- 
| tice; but ſometimes notwithſtanding of male practice, na- 
ture gets the better of the doctor, and the patient recovers, 
Our practitioners deal much in quackery, * and 


quackiſh 


* I ſhall mention one remarkable mſtance of colony quackery, 
advertiſed in the New-York gazette, December 16, 1751. © In July 
1751, was committed to the care of doctor Peter Billing, an expe- 
| © rTienced phyſician, and man mid-wife, and ſormerly in the king's 
| © ſervice, the moſt extraordinary and remarkable caſe that ever was 
performed in the world, upon one Mrs. Mary Smith, ſingle woman. 
** liter to capt. Arthur Smith, on James river, in the county of 


* durry in Virginia, xt. 46; ſhe had been upwards of 18 years ou: 
c . . 
* Of her ſenſes, (moit of the time raving mad) eat her own excre- 
2 , . 2 
ments, and was compleatly cured by him in two months, contrary to 
4s © 
che 
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quackiſh medicines, as requiring no labour of thought or 
compoſition, and highly recommended in the London 
quack bills (in which all the reading of many of our 

practitioners conſiſts) inadvertently encouraged by paten:: | 
tor the benefit of certain fees to ſome offices, but to th. 


very great damage of the ſubject. How diſmal is it to o 


ſerve ſome apothecaries ſhops wainſcotted or papcre, 
with advertiſements, recommending quack medicines tyr 


the profit of the ſhop, bur deſtruction of their ncigl. 
bours ? this is venting of poiſons for gain. 
In the molt trifling caſes they uſe a routine of practice: 


when I firſt arrived in New-England, I aſked G. P. : | 


noted facetious practitioner, what was their genen 
method of practice; he told me their practice was very 
uniform, bleeding, vomiting, bliſtering, purging, ano. 
dync, &c. if the illneſs continued, there was repetend, 
and finally murderandi, nature was never to be conſultz!, 
or allowed to have any concern in the affair. What 
Sydenham well obſerves, is the caſe with our practitioners; 
æger nimia medici diligentia ad plures migrat. 

Blood- letting and anodynes are the principal tools 6; 
our practitioners, theſe palliate any diſtemper for a ſhor: 
time; While at the ſame time they confound the inten- 
tions of nature, and fix the malady ; they follow Syden- 
ham too much in giving paregoricks, after catharticks, 
which is playing fait and looſe. 


* the opinion of all that knew her, no doctor in the province dari} 
to undertake her, N. B. Ihe contagious diſtemper fo frequent; 
happening to the bold adventurers in the wars of Venus, when g 
cent, will be cured by him for three piſtoles in hand, though th: 
common price is five pound all over North-America. And a 
* other caſes curable in phyſick and ſurgery, proportionable accort 
ing to the circumſtances of people.” He has alſo other matters“ 
publiſh, particularly an elegant medicine to prevent the yellow eve; 
and dry gripes in the Weſt-Indies; this is incomparable, if wee 
cept a quack advertiſement publiſhed in Jamaica (immediately ai! 
the laſt great earthquake) of pills to prevent perſons or their eficc: 
ſuifering by earthquakes. | 
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SECTION XV. 


Concerning the PRovixnce of 


MARY LAN D. 


Lthough recapitulations or repetitions are reckoned 
A tedious and not elegant; I find that our ſections or 
colonies may be more agrecably introduced by ſome ge- 
ncral accounts or tranſactions with a little variation, than 
by an abrupt entrance into the colony affairs. 

The Cabots of Venetian extract obtained 1495, a patent 
| from king Henry VII. of England, of all lands to be by 
them diſcovered welt of Europe, as to property; with a 
| reſervation of a certain royal perquiſite; this king under- 
ſtood perquilites ; the father John, and afterwards the 
| ſon Sebaſtian, fitted out from Brittol ; in their firſt voyage 
upon the diſcovery of a N. W. paſſage to China, and the 
HFaſt-Indies, being obſtructed by the ice, the fajlors mu- 
| tinicd and returned to England, without effecting any 
thing of conſequence. 
| Anno 1498, Sebaltian ranged the continent of North- 
America from 40d. to 67d. N. lat. and at ſeveral 
| viaces took a nominal occupancy from diſcovery, with- 
aut making any ſettlement ; thus notwithſtanding of the 
iſcoveries, we had no poſſeſſion for near a century of 
„Cars. 
| Sir Walter Raleigh, a noted diſcovery projector, ſee 
vol. I. p. 111, anno 1584, March 25, obtained of 
| queen Elizabeth a patent for diſcoveries and ſettlements 
America; upon the return of the veſſels of the firit 
adventure, in honour to the virgin queen Elizabeth, 
me name of Virginia in general was given to the North 
bert of the continent ſo far as the gulph of St. Laurence 
orth, to Florida ſouth, In proceis of time the French 
Vor. II. A a made 
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made ſome ſmall ſettlements in the north parts of North. 
America, and called them Nova Francia, or Nouvelle 
France; at this time known by the name of L'Ac- 
cadia, (Nova- Scotia) and Canada. The Swedes, Fins 
and Dutch introduced by Hudſon, made ſettlements upon 
Hudſon's or Rord rivier, and Delaware or Zuyd rivier, 


and called it Nova-Belgia or New-NetherJands. Thus in 


the beginning of the laſt century the eaſtern coaſt « 
North- merica was divided into, 1. Nova-Francia, 
2. North- Virginia, comprehending the colonies of Nova. 


Scotia and New-England. 3. Nova-Belgia or New-Ne. | 


therlands, at preſent known by the names of New-Yorl; 
New- Jerſies, and Penſylvania. 4. South-Virginia, which 


does comprehend Maryland, Virginia, North-Carolinz, 


South-Carolina, and Georgia. 
Upon the new diſcoveries, many ſeparate grants o 
diſtricts were made to private proprietors ; but afterwarc: 


for the regularity and eaſe of juriſdiction, the crown a,. 


ſumed the juriſdictions, and reduced them to more con- 
venient models of government. 

Maryland is properly a ſprout from Virginia, therefore 
the connection of this ſettlement with the firſt diſcoverie 
mult be referred to the ſection of Virginia; here we ſhall 
only obſerve how and when it did ſprout. Sce vol. I. y 
288, the Newfoundland ſection. 

Towards the end of king James I. reign, Sir Georg: 
Calvert principal ſecretary of ſtate, afterwards lord Ba. 
timore, obtained a patent for ſome fiſhing harbours ut 
Newfoundland; by reaſon of the civil troubles in Eng 
land, theſe ſettlements were diſcontinued ; being a ze 
lous Roman catholick, with other diſſenting zealots 0 
var us ſectaries, he left England and retired to Virginia: 
as the Virginians were generally bigots to the churcl 
of England ſectary, they did not uſe him ſo well as h 
expected; and as the Virginians had not ſettled fur 
ther north than Potomack river, lord Baltimore well 
home and obtained trom king Charles I. a grant of al: the 
lands from the mouth of Potomack river in about 38 d 


10 m. N. to the Swede and Finland ſettlements, which we! 
recx0vnes 
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:ckoned to the bottom of Cheſapeak bay, in about the 
atitude of 39 d 45 m. or 15 Engliſh miles ſouth of Phi- 
ladelphia parallel; the account of the controverſies con- 
cerning the boundaries between the properties and juriſ- 
dictions of Maryland and Penſylvania, we reter back to 
the ſection of Penſylvania. 

The banditti Dutch, Swedes, and Fins, were prior to 
hne Engliſh in their ſettlements upon Delaware river and 
weſtward inland. Upon a new royal regulation in Virgi- 
nia, ſeveral families went over from England to ſettle there, 
zmongſt thoſe were lord Baltimore, a rigid Roman catho- 
ick; for the advantage of a more free exerciſe of his re- 
gion, he retired thither ; but being ill uſed by the church 
| of England ſectary, and finding that the humour o! pe- 
ticioning for large tracts of land was encouraged by the 
court at home, and that the Virginia ſettlers had not ex- 
tended further north than Potomack river, lord Baltimore 
| pctitioned for a grant of vacant lands from north of Po- 
| tomack river to the Swediſh and Finlanders ſettlements 
between the bottom of Cheſapeak bay and Delaware river, 
and obtained the promiſe of a grant for the ſame z but 
dying ſoon, his ſon and heir obtained the patent, dated 
June 20, 1632; that part of the patent which regards 
the boundaries, in the Engliſh tranſlation from the origi— 
nal Latin inſtrument runs thus. Know ye therefore that 
| we, favouring the pious and noble purpoſes of the faid 
baron of Baltimore, of our ſpecial grace, certain know- 
$ © ledge, and mere motion, have given, granted, and con- 
| © firmed, and by this our preſent charter for us our heirs 
and ſucceſſors do give, grant and confirm unto Cecilius 
rt baron of Baltimore, his heirs and aſſigns, all that 
bart of a peninſula lying in the parts of America, be- 
5 . tween the ocean on the caſt, and the bay or gulph of 
Cheſapeak on the weſt, and divided from the other part 
thereof by a right line drawn from the promontory er 
| cape of land called Watkins- point (ſituate in the afore- 
laid bay or gulph near the river of Wighco) on the weſt, 
aao the main ocean on the eaſt, and between that bounds 
4A 4 2 | en 
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* on the ſouth as far as to the eſtuary of Delaware on the 
ce north, where it is ſituate to the 40th d. of northern la- 
titude from the cquinoctial where New-England ends, 
aid all that tract ot land within the bounds underwritten, 
© viz. paſſing by the aforeſaid æſtuary called Delaware- 
* Bay in a right line, by the degree aforeſaid, unto the 
true meridian of the firſt tountain of the river Potomack, 
and from thence tending or paſſing toward the ſouth to 
*© the further bank of the ſaid river, and following the 
e welt and ſouth ſide thereof unto a certain place called 
% Cinquack, ſituate near the mouth of ſaid river where it 
“ falls into the aforeſaid bay or gulph of Cheſapeak, and 
* from thence by the ſhorteſt line that can be drawn unto |} 
* the atorc{aid promontory or place called Watkins-point, 
So that all the tract of land divided by the line alore- 
* {aid drawn between the main ocean and Watkins-point, 
4 unto the promontory called Cape-Charles, and all its 
* appurtenances, do remain intirely excepted to us, our 
heirs and ſucceſſors for ever. We do alſo grant and 
confirm unto the ſaid now lord Baltimore, his heirs and 
aſſigns, all lands and iſlets within the limits aforefaic, 
“ and all and ſingular the iſlands and iſlets which are cr 
& fſhall be in the ocean within ten leagues from the eaſtern 
* ſhore of the ſaid country towards the eaſt, &c.“ Lor 
Baltimore called it Maryland, from the name of the queer 
conſort. 

For the north bounds of this province, ſee the Per- 
ſylvania ſection, vol II. p. 308, being a parallel of fittee 
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Engliſh miles ſouth of the ſouthermoſt part of tl: 


city of Philadelphia in about lat. 39 d. 45 m. Its ea! 
line is the weſt line of the three lower counties of Vet: 
ſylvania, already delineated, to cape Henlopen, and from 
cape Henlopen by the ocean to a parallel or eaſt at 
welt line drawn from Watkins-point near Wighco rt 
in Cheſapeak bay in about the lat. of 38 d. 10 m. 
its ſouthern bound is this parallel on the eaſt fide d 
Cheſapeak bay, and further on the weſt fide of ſaid i) 
up Potomack river as the river runs; here * Jon 
| 111put- 
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diſputes with lord Fairfax, proprietor of the north neck 
of Virginia: its vaſt line is a {mall opening between the 
properties of the Penns and of lord Fairfax as ſettled by 
treaty with the Six nations of Indians known by the name 
of Mohawks, June 29, 1744, at Lancaſter in Penſyl- 
vania, Viz. that the boundaries ſhall be at two miles 
above the uppermoſt falls of Potomack river, and run 
from thence in a north line to the ſouth bounds of Penſyl- 
vania, and the Indians gave a quit-claim to all the lands 
in Maryland eaſt of that line lor the conſideration of 3001, 
currency paid to them by Maryland. 

Virginia and Mary land are an open country with many 
navigable rivers and crecks, without any battery de- 
fence, and the inhabitants much diſperſed! ; therefore 
much expoſed to the incurſions and depredations of enemy 
armed veſſels; ſcarce any towns, general harbours and 
barcadiers; becauſe moſt planters or traders have navi— 
cable barcadicrs of their own; after ſome time there 
muſt be general barcadiers at the falls of che ſeveral 
rivers for the benefit of the inland country. 

Upon the grant and patent 1632, lord Baltimore had 
2 deſign to go to Maryland in perſon, but altered his mind 
and appointed his brother Leonard Calvert, Eſq; to go 
Tovernor in his ſtead, and joined Jeremy Hawley, Eiqz 
and Thomas Cornwallis, Eq; in the commiſſion. Ihe firſt 
colony conſiſted of about 200 perſons, ſent by his lord- 
ſip in the autumn 1633; they were chiefly gentlemen of 
coud families and Roman catholicks; the principal were, 

Leonard Calvert, governor. 


Jeremy Hawley, 19; 


Thomas Cornwallis, Eſq; 5 Aſſiſtants. 

George Calvert, brother to | Mr. Edward Cranfield, 

the governor, Mr. Henry Green, 
Richard Gerrard, Eſq; Mr. Nicholas Fairfax, 
dward Winter, Eſq; Mr. Thomas Dortel, 
Frederick Winter, Eſq; Mr. John Medcalfe, 
Henry Wiſeman, Efq; Mr. William Sairc, 
Mr. John Sanders, Capt. John Hill. n 
Vir. John Baxter, | Aa 3 They 


. Hentictra Maria, a daughter of France; it was hel. ot 
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They ſailed from Cowes in the iſle of Wight, November 
22, 1632; after touching at Barbadocs, and St. Chriſto- 
phers, arrived in Virginia, February 24th following, and 
zd of March arrived in Potomack river; after ranging 
the country about Potomack river, they at laſt ſertled 
with the conſent of the Indians, at the Indian town called 
Tamaco at the mouth of the river, to which they gave 
the name of St. Mary's. It is ſaid that in the firſt two 
years this ſettlement of a colony colt lord Baltimore 
about 40,000 |. ſterl. by bringing over people, pro- 
viſions, and other ſtores. 

During the civil wars in England, Jord Baltimore wa; | 
deprived of the government or juritciction ot Maryland, 
About the reitoration 1661, Charles lord Baltimore, lo, 
of Cecilius, obtained a confirmation of the grant 1622, 
and made ſeveral voyages thither, but the proprietor be. 
ing a Roman catholick, the crown retained the juridic- 
tion, and appointed the governor and all other civil ol. 
ficers: the preſent proprietor is a proteſtant, and enjoy; 
both government or juriſdiction and property. 

In the trading road by Harris's ferry on Scefquahanna 
river, the breadth of Maryland from Penſylvania boundary 
line to Potomack river does not exceed $ miles, bu: 
higher it is ſaid to widen again. N. B. Paxton on Se- 
quahanna river, 1s the trading place in this road. 

The lords Baltimore reſerve in each county for: 
mannors not granted, as. the Penns do in Pentylyan:, 
and as proprietors of large tracts of land in New Englan. 
reſerve ſome part to themſelves, when they ſell off par: 
cels ; theſe parcels when improved, riſe the value of ti: 
reſerved lands. 


Maryland was ſo called from K. Charles J. queez 


the crown in common ſoccage as of his majeſt)“ 
honour of Windſor, paying yearly two Indian arrow: 
to the caſtle of Windſor when demanded. By an att 
of aſſembly for liberty of conſcience to all perſons 
who profeſs chriftianity, Proteſtant diflenters, as well 5 

Rona! * 
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Roman catholicks, were induced to ſettle there. The Prior 
ſettlement of Virginia was of great advantage to the ſet- 
tling of the colony of Maryland, in ſupplying them with 
{undry neceſſaries. 

In Maryland and Virginia, the publick rates or taxes 
for province, county, and pariſh, are called levies: it is 
a capitation or poll tax, upon all tytheables, that is, upon 
all males of whites, and upon all negroes, males and fe- 
males, of 16 Kt. and upwards to bo xt. 

In Maryland the tax is generally from golb. to 120 
wt. of tobacco, according to exigencies, per ann. for 
each poll, whercof 40 wt. to the rector of the pariſh ; 
the reſt is for the poors rate, aſſembly men's wages, &c. 
The clergymen of Maryland are upon the moſt profitable 
lay of all our plantation clergy ; they arc not con- 
fined to a fixed ſalary (in Virginia the pariſh miniſters 
are fixed to 16,000 Ib. wt. of tobacco per ann. ſalary) 
but in this growing country as they are paid 1n pro- 
portion to the number of taxables, the more that the 
colony increaſes in people, the larger is their income, 
until the pariſhes become ſo large as to require to be 
lubdivided : there are at preſent near 40,000 taxables in 
Maryland. 

in Maryland the aſſembly at times fixes produce at 
2 certain price as a legal tender for the year; for in- 
ſtance, anno 1732, tobacco was fixed at 1 d. per Ib. wr. 
Indian corn at 20d. per buſhe], wheat at 3s. and 4d. per 
buſhel, pork 2d. per lb wt. Quit-rents and King's 
duties were excepted, and were payable in proclamation 


money, 6s. per heavy piece of eight, now called a 
Spaniſh dollar. 


The people of Maryland have been happy, in not 
being expoled to the incurſions and rapines of the 
outland Indians; they are covered by the neighbouring 
provinces ; their opening between the provinces of Var- 
ginia and Penſylvania is very ſmall. Anno 1677, the 
Indians at war with Virginia, by miſtake committed 

Aa 4 ſome 
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ſome outrages in Maryland. A few years ſince, the 
Indians upon reſerved lands, principally in the count 

of Dorcheſter, eaſt of Cheſapeak bay, upon ſome diſguſt 
ſcemed to be mutinous, but being ſenſihle of their own 
inability, that humour ſoon ſubſided. Therefore we can 
have no article of their wars with the French, Spaniards, 
and Indians. 


The hiſtory of the viciſſitudes in grants and conſe- 
quential governments or juriſdictions is of permanent uſe; 
but the provinc:al or municipal acts as to diviſions o. 
diſtricts and counties, are variable and fluctuating ac- 
cording; to the kumours of the aflembly men. During 
the civil wars, the Baltimore family were deprived of 
their juriſdiction | in Maryland; after the reſtoration 1661, 
they obtained a confirmation of their royal patent, bu: 
the proprietor being a Roman catholick, the court ci 
England appointed "the governor and other civil officer: 
Upon the revolution, the crown or court of England 
retained the juriſdiction of the province of Maryland. 
The preſent lord Baltimore is of the prot-(tant denonina- 
tion, anc is veſted in the juriſdiction as well as property 
of Maryland. 


Into Maryland and Virginia are imported about 400 
negroe ſlaves per ann. ſome planters have 500 flaves; 
col. Carter of Virginia is {aid to have had goo, and Nr 
Bennet of Maryland 1300 at one time. A peck 0 
Indian corn an ſome falt is their weekly allowance « 
proviſion for each negro; they are reckoned to rait 
1000 Ib. wt. of tobacco beſides ſom e barreis of corn pc 
head, 6000 tobacco plants are reckoned to yield 10008 
wt. of tobacco. The planters by act of aſſembly in Vir 
ginia and Maryland, are inhibited from Planting mos 
than ho plants of tobacco per negro. 

It is reckoned, there may be 300 to 400 felons 0 
mitcreants imported yearly to Maryland from Engl: nd; 
this importation of vile levies is ſufficient to corrupt 

any 
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any plantation ſettlement or improvement; it is expect- 
ed that the government at home are contriving a more 
ſalutary method of puniſhing ſome criminals, than by 
ſowing them in the colonies, 


As the colonies or provinces of Virginia and Maryland 
lie in the ſame long bay of Cheſapeak, we cannot avoid 
giving a joint account of them upon ſome occaſions, prin- 
cipally with regard to their trade and navigation, 


Rivers and mountains. 


The gradual ſoundings in the ocean before veſſels 
enter Cheſapeak bay, render the navigation of Virginia 
and Maryland very fate ; by the many navigable rivers, 
bays and creeks, which communicate with the great bay, 
the water carriage is very commodious. This fine bay 
reaches from cape Henry at its entrance in about 27 d. 
lit. to the bottom of the bay where it receives the 
ver Seſquahanna in about 39 d. 45 m. lat. Virginia 
les upon this bay from cape Henry in lat. 37, to the 
mouth of Potomack river, which civides Virgina from 
Maryland in lat. 38. Maryland lies upon the other part 
ot this long bay. 

Upon the cait fide of this great bay are many ſmall 
bays, creeks, and rivers, but of ſhort courſe, becauſe 
the neck of land between this bay and the ocean 1s 
narrow; in the Virginia part there are no rivers; in 
ine Maryland part there are ſeveral ſhort navigable ri- 
vers, which generally and naturally ſerve as boundaries 
ot counties, viz. Pokomoke, Witomoco, Nanticoke, 
Chaptank, Wye, Cheſter, Saſaphras, Elxc, and north 
calt rivers. 

Upon the weft fide of this long bay are many long 
nz igable beautiful rivers; in the Virginia part are 
james river, York river, Rapahanock river, and the 
ſouth Hde of Potomack river; by theſe the weſtern 
more of Virginia is divided into four necks of land; 
the 
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the property of three of theſe necks is in the crown; 
the property of the northern neck is in lord Fairfax, 
who married the hcireſs of lord Colpepper, as ſhall be re- 
Jated more at large in the ſection of Virginia; in the 
Maryland part are the north fide of Potomack river, 
Pataxen river, South river, Severn river, Patapſco river, 
Gunpowder river. 

The two capes of Virginia which make the entrance 
of the bay, are about 20 miles diſtant, and were called 
by capt. Smith, Henry and Charles, the names of king 
James I. two ſons; the direct courſe of the bay is N. by 
W. and S. by E. From Bahama landings at the bottom 
of the bay to Newcaſtle on Delaware river, are 30 miles 
good travelling. 

Seſquahanna river, as we mentioned in the ſection of 
Penſylvania, comes from ſmall ponds a little ſouth of 
Mohawks river in the province of New-York, croſſcs the 
province of Penſylvania, and falls into the bottom ot 
Cheſapeak bay in the northern parts of Maryland. 

The other great rivers of Virginia and Maryland all 
lie W. ſide of the bay; only James river and Potomac: 
river reach the great Apolacian mountains, called the 
Blue hills. In Virginia and Maryland the tides are very 
imail. 

Maryland and Virginia are flat countries, excepting 
the Apolacian great mountains to the weltward, which 
begin in the province of Penſylvania, and run goo miles 
S. W. at about 150 or 200 miles diſtance from the 
eaſtern ſhore of the Atlantic ocean, and terminate in 
the bay of Apolaxy near Penſacola, in the gulph ot 
Mexico. Col. Spotſwood, licut. governor of Virginia, 
was the firſt who paſſed the Apolacian mountains, ot 
great Blue hills, and the gentlemen his attendants 
were called knights of the horie-ſhoe, having diſcovercd 
a horle-paſs. At preſent there are two paſſes cro!s 
theſe mountains; the north paſs is in Spotſylvania, the 
ſouth paſs is near Brunſwick. Some rivers have been 
ditcovered on the welt fide of the Apolacian moun- 
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tains, which fall into the river Ohio, which falls into the 
river Miſſiſſippi below the river Ilinois. 

For tome further account of the Apolacian mountains, 
ſee the ſection of Penſylvania, vol. II. p. 313. The 
[Iriſh who had made ſettlements in the weitern parts of 
Penſylvania, are exceeded by the Germans of late years 
imported into Penſylvania; theſe Germans by a lupe- 
rior induſtry and frugality (notwithſtanding of the north 
of Ireland proteſtants being noted for induſtry and fru- 
gality) have purchaſed moſt of the Iriſh ſettlements 
there, and the Iriſh move further into Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, and North-Carolina, along the foot of the Apo- 
lacian mountains, where the land 1s good and very 
promiſing, being the waſh of theſe hills and moun- 
tains : the Indian traders travel this road, to head 
many of the rivers; here are ſeveral congregations of 
lrih preſbyterians, to be deſcribed in the tection of 
Virgina. ; 

Ihe alarum liſt, and the training militia, are nearly in 
ne ſame manner, and under the lame regulations as in 
ze colonies already mentioned. 

As to the numbers of white and black people in the 
Province, we may make ſome eſtimate from the polls of 
taxables as found 1734 upon an exact ſcrutiny, when every 
tzxable was allowed 20s. out of a large emiſſion of paper 
currency ; they were at that time about 36,000 perſons 
of white men 16 At. and upwards, and blacks men and 
women from 16 #t. to 60 t. perhaps at preſent the tax- 
des may be about 40,000. 

The proprictor's quit-rents are 2 8. ſter]. per ann. for 
every 100 Acres, he in time patented vacant lands at 48. 
ber 100 acres z lately he has endeavoured to let vacam 
lands at 10 8. quit-rent per 100 acres, but it did not 
take; he manages the patenting of lands, and col 
lecting of the quit-rents, by agents. Not many years 
lince, the aſſembly, with conſent of the lord proprictor, 
by way of experiment, during the term of the three 
years, granted their proprietor in lieu of quit-rents, 
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a revenue of 35..6d. ſterl. duty per hogſhead of tobacco, 
to be paid by the merchant or ſhipper ; thus the planters 
or aſſembly to eaſe themſelves, laid the burthen upon 
trade; this amounted to about 5000 l. ſterl. per ann, 
but upon the expiration of the three years, this projec- 
tion was dropped, and the proprietor found it more for 
his intereſt to revert to the revenue ariſing from his quit- 
rents. 

The governor's allowance of ſalary is as per agreement 
with the proprietor. The council are paid by the coun- 
try 180 lb. tobacco per diem, which is much grumble 
at, becauſe they are of his appointment, and his crea- 
tures. Lhe repreſentatives are paid by the country, or 
publick revenue, 160 Ib. tobacco per diem. 

The proprietor has ſeveral relerved good mannors in 
many parts of the province, which he lets to farm. By 
his patent the proprietor is not obliged to tranſmit the 
provincial laws home for approbation. 

Anno 1704, the aſſembly laid a duty of 2 s. per hogſ- 
head tobacco, one halt to the proprictor, the other hal: 
toward the charges of the government. 

There is an impoit upon negro flaves of 20 s. ſter!. 
and 20 8. currency. 

As in other Britiſh colonies, they have diſtinct pro- 
vince, county, and pariſh rates or taxes. The pto— 
vincial taxes are polls of taxables at go lb. of do- 
bacco per head or upwards, according to exigencies; 
upon the Cuba or Spaniſh Weſt-India expedition, it was 
120 lb. impoſt upon ſervants, ſlaves, and liquors, x- 
ciſe, QC. 

Currencies. The principal currency of Maryland an 
Virginia is tobacco per Ib. or hundred weight, as it “ 

lated from time to time by acts of aſſembly, or tacit ge- 
neral conſent of the people. In Maryland, before 1734 
the currency was reckoned at proclamation value, © s. 
per heavy piece of eight; but that year the aſſembly 
went into the iniquitous ſcheme of paper Currency, 
which fraudulently had been practiſed in many of ov! 
| colonits; 
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colonies ; they emitted 90,000 l. in bills of publick cre- 
dit, whereof 20s. to every taxable, being 36,000 tax- 
ables, is 54,0001. the remaining 36,000, was to build a 
governor's houſe, and to be let upon loan: the fund for 
calling in theſe bills of publick credit was a duty upon 
iquors, &c. to be paid in ſterling, and lodged in the 
bank of England ; all theſe bills to be cancelled in the 
ſpace of thirty years. Thele bills were not (by the act 
of aſſembly) receivable in the proprietor's quit-rents, and 
ſundry publick fees, becauſe an enſuing depreciation was 
obvious to people of foreſight ; and accordingly from 
thirty-three and three quarters difference of exchange 
with London, it gradually did riſe to one hundred and 
fifty difference. Anno 1740, the Penſylvania 8 s. was 
equal to 12 8. Maryland; but as the fund for cancelling 
theſe bills of credit was regularly tranſmitted to the bank 
of England, they gradually recovered their value, and 
anno 1748, 200 Maryland was equal to 100 flerl. 

The firſt period for calling in and cancelling one third 
ol theſe bills was in September 1748; and by act of al- 
{-mbly there was allowed from September 29, 1748, to 
March 29, 1749, to bring in all the bills to He burnt ; 
accordingly of the 90, oo I. 83,962 l. 16 s. were 
brought in (the remaining Gooo l. was ſuppoſed to be 
annihilated by being torn, loſt, &c.) and burnt, the pol- 


ſeſſors were paid one third in bills of exchange upon the 


bank of England, and two thirds in new bills; after 16 
years more, the poſſeſſors of the two thirds will receive 
155. ſterl. for every 20 8. currency. 


Courts, legiſlative and executive. 


The firſt ſettlement was at St. Mary's, near the mouth 
o! Potomack river; the legiſlative court or general al- 
lembly, and the provincial ſupreme court of judicature, 
were kept there many years; but anno 1699, for the 
better conveniency of the whole province, they were re- 
moved to Annapolis at the mouth of the river Severn, as 
being nearly the center of the province. 
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At firſt the province was divided into ten counties, 


being five each ſide of tlie great bay. 


St. Mary's, Somerſet, 

Charles, Dorcheſter, 

Calvert, welt fide. Talbot, eaſt ſide, 
Anne Arundel, Kent, 

Baltimore, Cecil, 


Anno 1695, Prince George, an additional county, wa- 
conſtituted on the welt fide of the bay, and all tlic 


counties were divided into thirty pariſhes. 


At preſent 1752, the province of Maryland is divide, 
into fourteen counties, that is, ſeven counties each fi: 


of the great bay. 


St. Mary's, 1 Worceſter, 1 
Calvert, Somerlet, 

Prince George, Dorcheſter, 

Charles, > welt fide, Talbot, -caſt ſide 
Anne Arundel, Q. Anne's, 

Baltimore, Kent, 

Frederick, J Cecil, J 


Formerly in Maryland, the aſſembly or legiflatis? 
lower houſe (the council is called the upper houſe of a- 
ſembly) was triennial; at preſent they are called, ad. 
journed, prorogued, and diſſolved at the governor's plez 
ſure ; the repreſentatives are called the lower houte 0! 


aſſembly. 


In the government of Maryland, there are four neg: 
tives in the legiſlature, viz. the lower houſe or houlc © 
repreſentatives where all bills tor acts do originate, t:. 
governor's council, the governor, and lord proprietor. 

Ot the four negatives in the legiſlature, . the pry 
prietor may be ſaid to have three, viz. the proprictors 
own negative, that of his governor or deputy, and that 


of the council nominated by himſelf. 


The complement ot the council is twelve, appointed 
by the governor general, principal, or proprietor ; but 


paid by "the province, 1 80 lb. tobacco per diem. 


* 
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The lower houſe of aſſembly, or houſe of repreſenta- 
tives, conſiſts of four from each of the preſent 14 coun- 
tics, and two from the metropolis or provincial town of 
Annapolis, paid 160 Ib. tobacco per diem. 

With regard to the executive courts, we may begin 
with the pariſh veſtries, who not only manage the at- 
{airs of the pariſh church, but alſo manage the prudential 
matters of the diſtrict, as the ſelect men, ſo called in 
New-England, manage their townthip affairs; they are 
alſo aſſeſſors of rates or taxes. In each pariſh they are 
12 in number for life, and upon a demiſe, the ſurvivors 
ſupply the vacancies after the manner of Urædſchap, of 
the towns in Holland. 

The county courts in Maryland are held in the months 
of March, June, Auguſt, and November; at preſent: 
they are as follows, 

Talbot co. Dorcheſter co, 
1{t tueſday of) Baltimore | 2d tueſday of ) Cecil 


ſaid mon. in } St. Mary's | ſaid mon. in ] Anne Arundel 
Worceſter Charles 


IT - — 7 
d tueſday l I | 4th tueſd. of 505 Anne's 


bn Calvert ; ! Pr. George's 
iid mon. in {aid mon. in 
Somerſet Frederick 


In the months of April and September, there is a cir- 
cuit court of aſſizes for trying titles of land, and of 
criminal caſes : one diſtinct court each ſide of the bay 
conſiſting of a chief judge, an aſſiſtant judge, and 
proper juries, who ſit in the reſpective county court 
nouſes. | 

From the county courts, there is appeal to the pro- 
vincial court of Annapolis, which is held 3d Tueiday ot 
May, and 3d Tueſday of October, in perſonal debts of 
501. or upwards. 

In the city of Annapolis are. held quarterly mayors 


| courts, viz, laſt Tueſday in January, April, July, an 
October. | 


From the provincial courts, held at Annapolis, there 


allowed an appeal, in calcs of 300 J. ſterl. value 


CL 
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or upwards, to the king in council; the appeal is firſt 
brought under the deliberation (this is a regulation for al 
the colonies) of a committee of council called the lords q 0 
appeals, and from thence reported to the King in counci 
for a final determination. 

The commiſſary, a place of about 1000 1. per ann. 
not a ſuperintendant of the Clergy; ke is a judge concern 
ing the probate of wills, granting of adminiſtrations, and 
the like. 

The lieut. governor is chancellor, he grants 75% 
for marrying, which are given out or ſold at 25 8. by : 
miniſter or parſon in each county, whereof 208. to the 
governor, and 58. to this parſon ; he has fees for th. 

rear ſeal of the province, and ſundry other perquiſites; S; 
the ſalary allowed him by the proprietor is per agrer- 
ment and ſeldom known; the country generally give: 
three half-pence per hogſhead tobacco exported. 

The court of vice admiralty is of the ſame nature 2: 
in the colonies already deſcribed; as is allo 

The juſticiary court of admiralty for trying caſes 0 
piracy, robbery, and other felonies committed on thc 
high ſeas, appointed by a commiſſion from queen Anne 
purſuant to an act of parliament, 11 & 12 Gul. calledar 
act for the more effectual ſuppreſſion of piracy. 


The proprietors and deputy governors. 

We have already hinted, vol. II. p. 355, that Sir Georgs 
Calvert, afterwards lord Baltimore, obtained from king 
Charles I. a promiſe of a grant of theſe lands now call: 
Maryland; and afterwards his ſon Cecilius lord Baltimotc 
had a royal patent for the ſame, 1632. 

During the civil wars in England, and the uſurpatic: 
of Oliver Cromwell, the concerns of the Baltimore jawi.) 
in Maryland lay dormant, the family being bigotted Rc 
man catholicks. Soon after king Charles II. reſtoration 
1661, Charles lord Baltimore, ſon of Cecilius, obtained? 
royal confirmation of the 1632 grant; he went to Mary: 
land, and continued there {ome time, x 

of 
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Notwithſtanding of the Baltimore family being rigid 
Roman catholick zealots, K. James II. ſuperſeded their 
juriſdiction there; the ſcheme of the Engliſh court at 
that time was, to reduce all proprietary and charter go- 
vernments to the juriſdiction of the crown. 

After the revolution of K. William III the Baltimore 
ſamily had better uſage, and at preſent they are become 
good proteſtant ſubjects; for the ſucceſſion of the lords 
Baltimore, ſee vol. II. p. 309. Charles lord Baltimore, 
member of the Britiſh parliament tor the county of Sur- 
ſey, died in April 1751, and was ſucceeded by his fon 
Frederick lord Baltimore. 

Upon the revolution, Sir Edmond Andros was ap- 
pointed governor of Maryland, and was ſuperſeded by col. 
Nicholſon: Andros died in Lond. 1714, in a great age. 

Col. Nat. Blackiſton, ſucceeded col. Nicholſon. * 

Col. Blackiſton was ſucceeded by col. William Sey- 
mour 1704: Seymour put into Barbadoes by ſtreſs of 
weather, and had an eight months voyage. 

Col. Corbet ſucceeded as licut. governor in place of 
col. Seymour. 

Col. Hunt arrives lieut. governor 1714, and upon K. 
George's acceſſion he was continued governor. 


* Col. Nicholſon was a knight errant governor ; by his curſing, 
iwearing, and hypocritical devotional exerciſes, he was at times 
made utc of by the court in dirty affairs; particularly when any new 
encroachments upon the privileges of a people were deſigned with 
harſh uſage; for inſtance 686, he was appointed lieut. governor of 
the dominions of New-England under Sir Edinond Andros: 1710, 
upon the much faulted revolution in the miniſtry of queen Anne, he 
was ſent to the northern colonies of Britiſh North-America, with an 
unprecedented commiſſion as inſpector general of all affairs, eccleſi- 


aſtick, civil, and military; and in that capacity did much intimidate 
| lome governors and their councils: governor Hunter of New-York, 


a gentleman of ſpirit, told me, that it col. Nicholſon had proceeded 


to New-York, and acted in the ſame manner as he did in the province 
of Maflachuſetts-Bay; he would at ll riſks have ſent him home, 
to be tried by the judicatories there, as a diſturber of the peace of 


© the colony under pretext of an anticonſtitutional unprecedented com- 
miſſion. 3 


Vor. II. Bb I ſhall 
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I ſhall only mention the ſucceſſion of governors of 


note. 
Benedict Leonard Calvert, Eſq; homeward bound, died 


at ſea 1732, and was ſucceeded by Samuel Ogle, Eſq, 

1746-7 in March arrives Samuel Ogle, Eſq; appointed 
lieut. governor of Maryland in place of Thomas Bladen, 
Eſq; Mr. Ogle continues lieutenant governor at this 


writing, 1752. 
Produce and manufactures. 


Theſe are nearly the ſame in the provinces of Mary- 
land and Virginia, this article may ſerve for both. 


Tobacco * is an aboriginal American plant or herb, 


and is faid to have been firſt found among the Florida 
Indians, 


* As the uſe of this plant or herb by an unaccountable whim i: 
become the general amuſement of Europe and of the European ſettle. 
ments on the eaſtern ſide of North-America, by ſmoaking, ſnuffing, 
and chewing; and as no authors hitherto have given us an exact de- 
ſcription or icon of this plant ; I do here deſcribe it from the life, by 
my own obſervations as it grows. 

There are many curious Virginia gentlemen planters, who as bo- 
taniſts cultivate varieties of tobacco ; but as this 1s not a botanical 
eſſay, I muſt drop them, and ſhall only deſcribe that ſpecies which 1s 
cultivated and manufactured for exportation in trade. 

Nicotiana major latifolia. C. B. P. M H. 2, 492. Nicotiana major, 
ſive tabaccum majus. J. B. 3, 629. Hyoſcyamus Peruvianus. Dod. 
p. 450, tobacco: the icons of John Bauhine and of Moriſon are not 
exact. It is an annual plant; when it is at its full growth, it is about 
the height of an ordinary man; the ſtalk is ſtreight, hairy, and 
clammy, like that of the hyoſcyamus niger vel vulgaris. C. B. P. 
common black henbane ; the whole habit is of an obſolete yellowiſh 
green; leaves alternate, ſome of the lower leaves are a cubit lon 
and nine inches wide entire, but waved ; the lateral coſtæ of the | 
arch into one another near the margin; the leaves have no pedicle: 
(the major anguſtifolia has long pedicles) and by an auriculated bale 
embrace the ſtalk ; towards the top, the ſtalk branches from the 
ſinus's of the leaves, and higher 3 the ſinus of a ſlender fol- 
culum proceed faſciles of flowers: the flower is ſlender and tubulous, 


one and half inch long, yellowiſh, with an obſolete diluted en 
| re * Im, 
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Indians, who ſmoak to ſatisfy their hunger; ſome write, 
that it came from the iſland Tobago, one of the Weſt- 
India iſlands of nearly the ſame name; but moſt proba- 
bly it came from Peru, becauſe in North- America it 
is not ſpontaneous ; the aboriginal Indians of North- 
America do not cultivate it, they purchaſe it of the 
Engliſh planters and ſmoak it with pleaſure. Its claſſical 
or tribe name is Nicotiana, ſo called trom John Nicot, 
a Frenchman, embaſſador to the court of Portugal, he 
ſent ſome of its ſeed, which he had from a Dutchman, 
to the court of France. 

It has been ſaid by ſome writers, that Sir Francis 
Drake firſt brought it to England from the iſland Tobago 
of the Weſt-Indies. The name is Indian; we have no 
certain account of tobacco, till Sir Walter Raleigh's f 
arrival in England from Virginia, 1585 ; it was called 


| Indian henbane: it was uſed by the aboriginal American 


Indians, both in North and South- America, before the 
Europeans arrived there. 


brim, not divided but expanded into 4 or 5 angles; the calix is tubu- 
lous of 4 or 5 narrow ſegments ; the piſtillum becomes the ſeed veſſel 
conoidal, 5 or 6 lines diameter at bottom, and near an inch long, 
bicopfular with a middle ſpungy double placenta, and contains many 
ſmall round browniſh ſeeds; the ſeed is ripe end of September. In 
New-England it is planted in cows pens, it is hotter and does not 
imoak ſo agreeably as that of Virginia. | 

In trade there are only two ſpecies of tobacco, viz. Aranokoe from 
Maryland, and the northern parts of Virginia, and ſweet-ſcented 
trom the ſouth parts of Virginia, whereof the beſt kind is from James 


| and York rivers ; the firſt is the ſtrongeſt, and is in demand in the 
northern markets of Europe; the other is milder and more pleaſant ; 


tne difference ſeems to be only from the ſoil ; ſweet-ſcented which 


- grows in ſandy lands is beſt for ſmoaking when new, or only two to 


three years old; that from Riff land if kept five or fix years, much 


* Cxceeds the former. 


T Sir Walter Raleigh upon his return from Virginia to London 


1586, having practiſed tobacco ſmoaking, in a gay humour in his 
goſet, ordered his ſervant to bring him ſome ſmall beer; in the mean 
me having lighted his tobacco pipe, and collected a mouthful of 


monk, let it fly in the ſervant's face to ſurprize him; the ſervant 
magining that his maſter's face was on fire, threw the ſmall beer in his 


ce, aud innocently returned the jeſt. 


Bb 2 Imported 
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Imported com. annis to Great- Britain from Virginia 
about 35,000 hogſheads of 800 Ib. to 950 lb. wi. 
per hogſhead; from Maryland about 30,000 hogſheads 
of 700 lb. and upwards. It is an enumerated com- 
modity, and cannot be exported from Britiſh America 
to any ports than Great-Britain, and its plantations, 
The neat duty upon tobacco imported into Great- 
Britain is about 200,0001. ſterl. per ann. and 14,000], 
ſeizures. Anno 1733, when Sir Robett Walpole, firſt 
commiſſioner of the treaſury, was projecting a reduction 
of ſundry cuſtoms or impoſts upon goods to an ex- 
ciſe, he propoſed in parliament, that the duty upon 
tobacco, which at that time was 6d 1 third per |b, 
ſhould be only 4d 3 farthings per Ih. whereof 4d ex- 
ciſe and three farthings duty, this ſcheme did not ſuc- 
ceed. * 

By a convention or agreement between the courts of 
Great-Britain and France, during the late war with 
France, the farmers of tobacco in France did contrat 
with merchants in Great-Britain, (Mr. Fitz-Gerald was 
the general French agent in Britain,) for ſome Britiſh 
tobacco ihips with palsports, and to return to Great- 
Bri-ain in ballaſt; the ſhipping ports in Great-Britain 
were London, Briſtol, Liverpool, Whitehaven, and 
Gla!zow : the delivery ports in France were Diepe, 
Ha re-de- Grace, Morlaix, Bourdeaux, Bayonne, and 
Marſeilles. 

Virginia and Maryland ſometimes produce more to- 
bacco than they can vent to advantage, by glutting the 
markets + too much, and occaſions a mutinous diſpo- 
ſition among the planters, as happened in Bacon's re. 
bellion in Virginia; and at times to keep up the price 


* Sir Robert Walpole was very intenſe upon bringing moſt duties 
partly into exciſe, and partly into cuſtoms, the better to multiply fe- 
venue officers, creatures of the miniſtry, towards carrying parliament: 
clectious, &C. | 

+ This is ſometimes the caſe with the Dutch Eaſt-India ſpices, ans 
the Veit-India ſugars, 

0. 
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of tobacco they burn a certain quantity for each taxable, 
as was done in Maryland upon the firſt emiſſion of paper 
money. 

The tobacco is generally cultivated by negroes in 
ſets, feven or eight negroes with an overſeer is a ſet 
each working negro is reckoned one ſhare, the over- 
ſeer has one and a half or two ſhares. The charge 
of a negro is a coarſe woollen jacket and breeches, with 


one pair of ſhoes in winter; victualling is one peck ot 


Indian corn and ſome ſalt per week. To prevent to- 
bacco from becoming a drug, no taxable is to cul- 


tivate above ſix thouſand plants of tobacco, beſides 


: 
14 
— 


grain. 

The plantation duty is 1d. ſterl. per lb. upon tobacco 
exported to the other colonies, and is about 200l. to- 
wards the revenue of the college of Williamſburg in 
Virginia. 

Tobacco is not only their chief produce for trade, but 
may alſo be called their medium or currency, it is re— 
ceived in taxes and debts; the in ſpector's notes tor tobacco 
received by him, may be transferred, and upon fight of 
theſe notes the inſpector immediately delivers to the 
bearer ſo much tobacco. 

Formerly the tobacco affair was managed by receivers 
ar culling houſes near the ſhipping places, where the 
planter delivered his tobacco to the merchant; at preſent 
in every river there is a certain number of country ſtores 
where the planters tobacco is lodged, every hogthead 


is branded with the marks of the planter, ſtore, and 


river. 

The common culture of tobacco is in this manner. 
The ſeed is ſowed in beds of fine mould, and tranſplanted 
beginning of May; the plants are ſet at 3 or 4 feet 
intervals or diſtances; they are hilled and kept continu- 
ally weeded ; when as many leaves are ſhot out as 


the ſoil can nouriſh to advantage, the plant is ſtopt and 
I the ſuckers which put forth between the leaves are 


It grows no higher; it is worm'd from time to time; 


B b 3 taken 
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taken off from time to time till the plant arrives to 
perfection, which is in Auguſt, when the leaves be- 
gin to turn browniſh and ſpot; in a dry time the plant 
1s cut down and hanged up to dry, after being ſweated 
in heaps for one night; when it may be handled with- 
out crumbling (tobacco is not handled but in moiſt 
weather, ) the leaves are ſtript off from the ſtalk, tied up 
in little bundles and packt up in hogſheads for tranſ- 
portation. No ſuckers nor ground leaves are allowed to 
be merchantable. 

An induſtrious man may manage 6000 plants of to- 
bacco, and 4 acres of Indian corn. 

The ſmall quantity of tobacco which ſome people raiſe 
in Penſylvania and North-Carolina 1s generally ſhipt of 
from Maryland and Virginia. 

Tobacco is injurious to the nerves, it is ſomewhat * 
anodyne, and intoxicates perſons not uſed to it. 


Pork. Vaſt numbers of ſwine or hogs run wild cr 
ramble in the woods of Maryland, Virginia, and North- 
Carolina; they are generally ſmall; ſalted and barrelled 
they make a conſiderable branch of the export of theſe 
colonies; they feed moſtly upon nuts of all kinds, called 
maſt, they eat oily and rank. 

Maſt + or foreſt nuts of many kinds are very plentr 
every ſecond or third year, and the following yea: 
not ſo plenty; thus it is with apples and cyder in Neu- 
England ; the plenty and conſequently the price of pork 
from Maryland, Virginia, and North-Carolina, depends 
upon the goodneſs of their maſting years; anno 1733, 


* The Europeans uſe wine, and other fermented liquors, as alſc 
ſpirits diſtilled from them; the Turks, Perſians, and other oriental na- 
tions, uſe opium, bang, betel, &c. all which occaſion a ſort of indolenct 
or relaxation of mind: thus mankind by a natural tacit conſent allow, 
that the intenſe application of mind, the cares and anquietudes of lite, 
require ſome ſuch expedients of alleviation. 

Thie word or term ſeems to proceed from the latin word ma. 


ſticare. | 
a good 
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a good maſt year, one man a planter and merchant 
in Virginia, ſalted up three thouſand barrels of pork. 
Next to the pork fed with Indian corn as in New- 
England, acorns make the firmeſt pork ; beech nuts 
make ſweet pork, but flabby, ſoft and oily. In Weſt- 
phalia, the hogs in the woods feed moſtly upon cheſtnuts, 


Grain. Wheat in Maryland and Virginia is ſubje& 
to the weevel, a ſmall inſet of the ſcarabeous kind, 
which ſometimes takes to it in the ear when a growing. 
The Maryland and Virginia wheat weighs ſome 56 lb. 
to 60 Ib. wt. per buſhel, and caſts whitez that from 
Penſylvania does not weigh ſo much ; the wheat for- 
merly imported from Nova-Scotia was light and caſt 
dark like rye ; at preſent the prairies, as they are called, 
or the dik'd in wheat lands are wore out. May the pre- 
ſent political diverting publick amuſement of improving 
Nova-Scotia, become intentionally real, towards a fiſhery, 
a place of arms for our navies, a nurſery of huſband- 
men, and a northern frontier tor the protection of our 
Britiſh colonies ! | 

Good land in Maryland and Virginia may yield per 
acre 15 buſhels wheat, or 30 buſhels Indian corn, which 
caſts whiter than that of New-England. 

Calavances are exported to ſeveral of the other colo- 
nies. Phaſeolus erectus minor ſemine ſphærico albido et 
rubro, hilo nigro. C. B. P. white and red calavances, 
or Virginia peaſe; they yield better than the common 
peaſe of Europe, and are good profitable tood for the 
poorer ſort of white people, and tor negro ſlaves. 

Mays or Indian corn has been already deſcribed. 


They raiſe in the uplands, quantities of hemp and flax. 


Anno 1751, in October, from the back ſettlements of 
Maryland, there came into Baltimore town near the bot- 
tom of Cheſapeak bay, ſixty waggons loaden with flax 
leed. In ſome counties of Maryland are erected charity 
working ſchools. 


0D: & Towards 
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Towards the mountains there are ſome furnaces for 
running of iron ore into pigs and hollow caſt ware, and 
torges to refine pig iron into bars, 


Timber and other wooden lumber. Their oak is of 
a ſtrait grain, and eaſily rives into ſtaves; in building of 
veſſels it 1s not durable, they build only ſmall craft; 
ſome years ſince they built a very large ſhip called 
the Britiſh merchant, burthen one thouſand hogſheads; 
with many repairs ſhe kept in the Virginia trade 36 

cars. 

Their black walnut is in demand for cabinets, tables, 

and other joiners work. 


Maryland and Virginia produce large beautiful apples, 
but very mealy ; their peaches are plenty and good; from 
theſe they diſtil a ſpirit, which they call cyder brandy 
and peach brandy. 


The Maryland affairs, concerning their cuſtom houſes, 
and naval officers, the number of entries and clearances 
of veſſels, the quality and quantity of their exports and 
imports, and the tribe of officers thereto belonging, are 
not hitherto fully come to my knowledge: I do not chuſe 
to inſert any thing that is not in ſome regard perfect, 
therefore at preſent, I ſhall only copy a few lines from 
the lateſt preſent ſtate of Great-Britain, I obſerve their 
ſalaries are ſmall. 


North Potomack . A collector and to keep a boat 
Patuxent A collector and to keep a boat 
Annapolis A ſurveyor 

Potomack A collector and to keep a boat 
Both ſides of the bay A riding ſurveyor 
Williamſtade A ſurveyor 


Bohama and Saffefras A riding ſurveyor 
Wicomoc and Munia A ſurveyor 
Delaware bay A ſurveyor 


Misckl- 
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| MIsSCELLANIES. 

As many things deſigned tor a general appendix, muſt 
be looſe, incoherent, and not fluent; for the eaſe of 
common readers, we ſhall annex ſome parts ol it to each 
of the ſubſequent ſections by the name of miſcellanies, 
being of things omitted, or that were not come to my 
knowledge at the times of writing, or nat reduceable to 
particular ſections. As I have all along given 1t the 
character of common-place, the ſummary in propriety 
may admit ot this latitude, 


In the Rhode-Ifland ſection was omitted an authentick 
court paper, dated Windlor, Sept. 13,-1686, concerning 
the ſurrender of Rhode-Iſland charter, ** His majeſty 
« has graciouſly received the addreſs ut the colony of 
Rhode- Iſland and Providence plantations in New-Eng- 
e land ; humbly repreſenting that upon the ſiguiſication 
f a writ of quo warranto againſt their charter, they 
had reſolved in a general altembly not to ſtand ſuit 
with his majeſty, but wholly to ſubmit to his royal 
« pleaſure themſelves and their charter: wherctote his 
% majeſty has thought tit to accept the ſurrender.” 


N. B. As the Rhode-Iſland charter was not vacatea by 


any proceſs in the courts of law, and the volu tay lur— 
render not properly recorded; upon the revoi..tu. of K. 
WIILLIA they reaſſumed their charter, and t..ci. ww wugs 
in purſuance of that charter are deemed good by the 
court of Great-Britain. 


In the miſcellany article of the ſection of Penſyl— 
vania, vol. II. p. 337, was inſerted a letter from the 
ord juſtices of Great-Britain to Mr. D. — com- 
mander in chiet of the province of Maiiachuſetts-Bay, 
concerning an illegally projected 1ynod or conſiſtory of 
the congregational + miniſters in that colony; in this 


letter 


T Beſides other inconveniencies, there ſeems to be an impropricty 
or inconſiſtency in congregationalilt or independent religion for e- 
ties 
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letter Mr. D — ſeems to be faulted as conniving at 
ſuch anti-conſtitutional proceedings ; as this gentleman 
was noted for his fidelity to the crown, and probity to- 
wards the people under his direction, when in the admi- 
niſtration of that colony; I cannot avoid publiſhing his 
vindication of himſelf in a letter to the board of trade 
and plantations. 


„ My Lords, 

<« By a ſhip lately arrived, I received from their ex. 
« cellencies, the lords juſtices, an inſtruction for my 
future proceedings with reſpect to a ſynod propoſed 
to be held by the miniſters of this his majeſty's pro- 
« vince, which ſhall be punctually obeyed as there hal! 
« be occaſion; their lordſhips were alſo pleaſed to cen- 
« ſure the proceedings already had in that affair. Where- 
« fore I think myſelf obliged to acquaint your lord- 
« ſhips, that I did not pals a conſent tor a ſynod, but 
only to a vote of the council and aſſembly, reſerv- 
ing the conſideration thereof to the next ſeſſions, 
« as you will ſee by the copies of the votes of that 
ce ſeſſions tranſmitted to you ſoon after the riſing of the 
court; and I was then of opinion it would not come 
* on the carpet again, as it never did, notwithſtand- 
ting the preſent ſeſſions had been ſitting for fome weeks 
*« betore their lordſhips orders concerning the ſame 
« was received; nevertheleſs I ſhould have taken myſelf 
*« obiiged to have aſked your lordſhips directions 
de therein, if I had apprehended it to be of a new and 
extraordinary nature; but I muſt obſerve, that a vote 
in the ſame words was paſſed on the like occaſion 
« by his majeſty's council here in the year 1715, and 
** never as I have heard of, cenſured by your lordſhips ; 
* and here J humbly take leave to ſay in behalf of 


ties petitioning for a ſynod, or ſuperior collective authority: it 
ſeems to intimate that the ſubordinate clafſical way of ſubordination 
in church government with the preſbyterians, is natural in its ten- 
dency. | 
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« the miniſters of this province, that I know them to be 
« a body of men moſt loyal and inviolably attached to 
« his majeſty, and to his illuſtrious houſe, and there- 
« fore I did not apprehend any inconvenience could ariſe 
« from their aſſembling, eſpecially ſince they make no 
e pretences that I know of to do any acts of authority, 


ein ſuch meetings, though they call them by the name 
© of ſynod.” 


From the accounts we have from time to time received 
from Penſylvania, of the moravian ſectary there, and of 
a late act of the Britiſh parliament in their favour ; it 
was imagined that they were inoffenſive in their devoti- 
onal way ; but their late character from Germany, ſeems 
to caution againſt their proceedings. 


A continuation from the moravian affairs, vol. II. 
p. 154, 335. The moravian indiſcreet zealots * have 
been continually endeavouring to part members trom all 
the three eſtabliſhed profeſſions, (papiſts, lutherans, and 
calviniſts) in the holy Roman empire, eſpecially of 
tender minds. The Bohemia and moravian brethren, 
by ſcandalous ſongs, ſermons, and writings, obtruded as 
goſpel truths, under the count of Zinzendorf, a new 
fort of religion; not to be tolerated in the laws of the 
holy Roman empire; they uſed Herenhutiſh ſongs, 
method, and books of inſtitution, count of Iſſenburgh 
and Badingen. 


In Maryland and Virginia there is a general toleration 


to legally qualified miniſters, to officiate in places legally 
licenſed. 


Hanover is 60 miles from Williamſburg. A mini- 
ſter qualified, and a meeting licenſed, may claim the 


* The vermin in all religions, have been enthuſiaſte, indiſcrect 
zealots or bigots, and political managets to ſerve tile court miniſtry in 
their projections. 

liberties 
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liberties of toleration, taking the uſual government oaths, 
getting the meeting- houſes recorded, and ſubſcribing the 
articles of the church of England, except the 34, 35, 36, 
and this clauſe in the 20th article, „ The church hath 
** power to decree rites and ceremonies, and authority in 
4 controverſies of faith.” Theſe preſbyterians volun- 
tarily put themſelves under the immediate care of the 
preſbytery of Newcaſtle, and ſynod of New-York ; which 
they may caſt off at pleaſure. | 

Mr. Davies a preſbyterian miniſter came into this co- 
lony 1748, and obtained licenſes for ſeven meeting- 
houſes, an extravagant plurality; among theſe he di- 
vided his time, viz. three in Hanover county, one in 
Henrico county ſouthward, one in Carolina county north- 
ward, one in Louiſa county weſtward, and one in Gooch 
land to the S. W. of Hanover; thele aſſemblies are ge- 
nerally called new lights, and may conſiſt of about 300 
communicants. Mr. Davies wrote anno 1751 ; there 
were not ten diſſenters within a hundred miles of Hano- 
ver when he arrived there. 

There is an immenſe quantity of land unſettled weſt- 
ward between Hanover county, and the rivers which 
fall into the Miſſiſſippi river. The three frontier 
counties in Virginia, of Frederick, Auguſta, and Lunen- 
burgh, are prodigiouſly large, and generally ſettled by 
Iriſh pretbyterians, as is alſo Amelia and Albemarle 
counties. In Virginia to the weſtward, they are conti- 
nually making new counties, as they do new townſhips 
in New-England. 

The county courts grant meeting-houſe licenſes, but 
may be negatived by the fuperior or ſupreme court. 
Sometimes the county courts deny the granting of li— 
cenſes, and ſometimes county licenſes when granted, are 
negatived by the council, alledging that it does not be- 
long to a county court to proceed in ſuch affairs, and that 
a diitenting miniſter can have no legal tolerated right to 
more meeting: houſes than one. 


The 
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The * frontier counties of Maryland and Virginia are 
cenerally inhabited {as I hinted before) by north of Ire- 
land Scots preſbyterians, who landed in Penlylvania, but 
ſold their improvements there to the more induſtrious 
German ſettlers: their pulpit diſcourſes are (generally 
new-lights ſo called) againſt the modiſh ſyſtem of armi- 
nianiſm, moral duties, and ſpeculative truths : ſome of 
them are under the care of the imaginary ſynod of Phi- 
ladelphia, ſome belong to the ſynod of New-York ; but 
under the immediate care of the preſbytery of Newcaſtle ; 
in this preſbytery there are 12 members, and two or three 
candidates upon probation. 

Roman + catholicks abound in Maryland. 


* Mr, D——ies, a diſſenting preſbyterian miniſter of Hanover 
county in Virginia, in a piece which he printed 1751, concerning the 
{tate of religion among the proteſtant diſſenters in Virginia, gives ſome 
informations concerning theſe affairs, but with a new-light or en- 
thuſiaſtick turn. He writes, that there has been a conſiderable 
revival, or rather ſettlement of religion, in Baltimore county of 
Maryland, which lies along Seſquahanna river and borders on Pen- 
{ylvania ; as alſo in Kent county, and queen Anne's county between 
Cheſapeak bay and Delaware river. He ſays there have been 
in Maryland and Virginia a great number of Scots merchants, (he 
means merchants clerks, ſuper-cargocs, and ſubiuper-cargoes) who 
were educated in the preſbyterian way; but generally prove a ſcandal 
to their religion and country, by their looſe principles, and immoral 
behaviour, and become indifferent in religious profeſſions, and affect 
politeneſs in turning deiſts, or taſhionable conformiſts- N. B. Young 
perſons of any nation, after being fettered with peculiar religion 
modes, when turned looſe, they become wanton, aud indulge them- 
telves in irregularities. 

+ It is not eaſily to be accounted for, that the Britiſh govern- 
ment are not more ſedulous, in purging off by lenitives, not by 
draſticks, the pernicious leaven of popery (their doctrine of no 
faith to be kept with hereticks or diſfenters from them, deſtroys all 
lociety) which prevails in Montſerrat, Maryland, and Ireland. The 
lit of proteſtants and papiſts in Ircland, as computed (in all caſes, 
I uſe the laſt computations that are in my knowledge) anno 1732 


and 1733. Proteſtant families. Popiſh famulics, 
In Ulſter 62,60 ————— 38,459 
Leinſter 25,238 ———— 92,424 
Munſter 13.337 — 106, 497 
Connaught 4,299 = = 44,133 
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105.704 281,423 An 
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+ An indolent way of reading their publick prayer; 
and ſermons prevails in our colonies. 


The medical digreſſion continued. 


The ſcience or art of medicine will ever remain weak 
in theory, and mult be ſupplied by experience, and ſome 
ſpecificks (I do not mean quack noſtrums) whoſe ſalu- 
tary operations or effects in ſome diſeaſes have been diſ- 
covered not by inveſtigation but by chance, ſuch as the 
Peruvian bark, mercury, opium. 

Experience and ſ{cdulous obſervation are too much 
neglected by the indolent practitioners of our colonies ; 
they chuſe to practiſe from authorities, whereas authori- | 
ties mult always give way to experience; the nature of 
medical affairs allow of no other demonſtration than that 
of good obſervation ; Sydenham on the ſmall-pox is 
reckoned his maſter-piece, * 


In 


| + The churches where the miniſter reads the prayers and ſer- 
mons may be called reading houſes, and the miniſter may be called 


the reader, but at preſent only the aſſiſtant miniſter is called the reader 


and leQturer : in Scotland, and in the foreign churches of all deno- 
minations, reading of ſermons and diſcourſes is not practiſed. 

* From my practice relating to the ſmall-pox, which prevailed 
in Boſton 1721, and 1730, for the benefit of the publick, eſpecially 
of my neighbours or townſmen; I beg the reader's indulgence 
in allowing me to obſerve, that in the management of the ſpread- 
ing ſmall-pox, it may be adviſeable for erh much advanced in 
years, and conſequently their juices rancid, and perſons infirm and 
of a bad habit of body, to avoid the infection by retiring into 
the country for a few months, conſidering that the ſmall-pox does 
not prevail in Boſton, but after long periods; ſince the firſt ſettle- 
ment of Boſton the ſmall-pox was epidemical or popular only 1649, 
1660, 1677 and 1678, 1689 and 1690, 1702, 1721, 1730, the pre- 
ſent ſmall-pox 175 2, perhaps may ſpread or not ſpread. All other per- 
ſons, eſpecially children, may continue in town and run the riſk in the 
natural way or by inoculation, after a previous proper regimen : 
this regimen, according to the beſt of my judgment, is a mexcuria! 
purge or two, a ſoft diet; avoid catching of cold, uſe no violent 
exerciſe of body or perturbation of mind; upon ſeizure, if the 
patient is plethorick, and the fever runs high, blood-letting is ad- 
vicable (but not upon or after eruption) and gives room for 1: 


due 
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In our colonies, if we deduct perſons Who die of old 
age, of mala ſtamina vitæ or original bad conſtitu- 
tions, of intemperance, and accidents, there are more die 
of the practitioner than of the natural courſe of the di- 
ſtemper under proper regimen. The practitioners gene- 
rally without any conſiderate thought fall into ſome 
routine of method, and medicines, ſuch as repeated 
blood-lettings, opiates, emeticks, catharticks, mercurials, 
Peruvian bark. | 

In our various colonies to prevent a notorious depo- 
pulation from male practice in medicine or cure of 
diſeaſes z there may be acts of aſſembly for the regulation 
thereof, which at preſent is left quite loole, A young 
man without any liberal education, by living a year or 
two in any quality with a practitioner of any ſort, apo- 
thecary, cancer doctor, cutter for the ſtone, bone-ſetters, 
tooth-drawer, &c. with the eſſential fundamental of 
ignorance and impudence, is eſteemed to qualify him- 
{elf for all the branches of the medical art, as much or 
more than gentlemen in Europe well born, liberally 
educated (and therefore modeſt likewiſe) have travelled 
much, attended medical profeſſors ot many denomina- 
tions, frequented city hoſpitals, and camp infirmaries, &c. 
for many years. 

In the expreſſions of Hippocrates, this is literally an 
ars longa, it requires long experience and obſervation 
with a peculiar ſagacity; in practice a dull application 
(we cannot much boaſt of application) does not an- 
ſwer, there muſt be a ſuitable genius, and ſometimes a 
particular paroxyſm of imagination, as is remarkable in 
poets and painters, and as I have obſerved in myſelt, 


dure to act her part at more liberty; in the beginning a gentle emetick 


or vomit is of good uſe, it renders the habit of the body more meable 
in circulation, by its ſhocks; during the courſe of this diſtemper, 


dilute plentifully, uſe a cool but not cold regimen; in the declenſion 
uſe gentle catharticks: by this management many of my ſmall- pox 


Patients have ſuſtained the diſtemper with caſe, and without decum- 


972 or confinement. | 
© 85 111 
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in the diagnoſtick part of our profeſſion. Knowledge, 
that 1 is, obſervation, and ſagacity are the two great requi- 
ſites in a phyſician. 

In our colonies, how can a young man of no previ- 
ous liberal education, or diſpoſition to a peculiar Know- 
ledge in the affair, in a few years attendance in an apo- 
thecary s ſhop, and a few months travel, without prac. 
tical knowledge, attain to any degree of perſection in this 
profeſſion? Iheſe things are not mylteries or inſpirations 
of particular perſons in the caſe, but an impudent de. 
luſion and fraud. I ſhall not call upon any man's name 
in the queſtion, leſt it ſhould appear a malicious or 
invidious reſentment for ſecret injuries done, not in 
the way of medical practice, but in ———- 1uch things 
we may in a chriſtian ſpirit forgive, but naturally we can 
not forget. 

The practice of phyſick requires much circumſpeCtion 
and diſcretion, only to be attained by a long and atten- 
tive practice. Ihe conſtitutions and other circumſtance 
occaſion the fame ſpecies of a diſtemper to poo” vari- 
ouſly; for inſtance, 

Inebriation, an illneſs very obvious and too common 
in our colonies; ſome it renders more vigorous, in others 
the tongue and limbs faulter; ſome are ſerious, that is, 
praying or crying drunk; ſome are mad or furious, ſome 
dull and ſleepy; ſome gay and witty, ſome dull and filly. 
Thus it is in all diſtempers, the ſymptoms vary accord 
ing to the conſtitution, and in the general indications 0! 
cure ought to be allowed for. 

In aſtronomy the inequality of the motions of the ſe- 
veral planets are many and various, but by indefatigabl: 
obſervations they are reduced to equations or rules; bu 
it is to be feared that in our microcoſm or animal ceco- 
nomy, there are ſo many inequalities as not to admit 0 
any fixed rules, but muſt be left to the ſagacity of lon: 
practitioners, and to the raſmneſs of others. 
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SIN I. 


Concerning the Cor ox x and Dominions of 


ĩ 


Olumbus's diſcoveries of America, ſet all trading 

or navigating nations into the humour of diſcove- 

ries weſtward of Europe. The Cabots of Briſtol, Ita- 
lian mariners, obtained a patent from king Henry VII. 
{lee vol. I. p. 110.) anno 1495, ſor all lands they ſhould 
diſcover wett of Europe, with certain royal reſervations : 
they ranged the caſtera ſhore of North-America, and 
took a formal, but imaginary poiteſlion without occu- 
pancy of ſundry parts thereof. From that time, for 
near a century, that coaſt was not ſo much as navigated 


by the Engliſh; until Sir Walter Raleigh obtained a pa- 
tent from queen Elizabeth, March 25, 1384, for diſco- 


veries and ſettlements in America. See vol. I. p. 11r. 
Raleigh and his aſſociates fitted out two veſſels, in a 
round-about courſe by way of the Canaries and Caribee 
Welt-India iſlands to the coaſt of Virginia, they fell in 
with the iſland Roanoke upon the North-Carolina ſhore, 
at the Roanoke inlet (about 36 d. N. lat.) of Albemarle 


bound or river. 


Sir Richard Greenville, the chief of Sir Walter Raleigh's 


aſſoclates, 1585, at his return to England, left 108 men 


upon Roanoke iſland, under Mr. Ralph Lane; from im- 
prudent management they were in danger of being 


_ {tarved, but Sir Francis Drake in his expedition to the 


Weſt. Indies, had inſtructions upon his return to England, 


ci 
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to touch in there, and carried theſe miſerable people 
home to England. At the ſame time Sir Walter Raleigh 
in a ſhip, and about a fortnight after Sir Richard Green. 
ville with three ſhips, ſailed thither. Sir Walter fell in 
with cape Hatreras a little ſouthward of Roanoke; having 
no inte lige nce of the people left at Roanoke, he returned 
to England; Sir Richard found the iſland, but no pcople; 

he le fr 50 men upon the iſland with two years proviſions, 

and returned to England; theſe 50 men were all Killed 
by the Indians. 

Next ſummer, 1587, three ſhips with men and women 
ſettlers and proviſions arrived at Roanoke, and formed 
themſelves into a government, conliſting of a governo, 
Mr. John White, and 12 councellors, incorporated by 
the name of the governor and aſſiſtants of the city of Ra- 
leigh in Virginia: this ſettlement when Mr. White re- 
turned to England, conſiſted of 115 perſons. 

It was two years betore Mr. White could obtain the 
neceſſary recruits of ſupplies; after a tedious paſſage 
with three ſhips, he arrived at cape Hatteras, Auguſt 
1590, but in a violent ſtorm they parted from thei: 
cables, drove to ſea, and returned to England, without 
viſiting the poor ſettlers, to whom no viſit was attempted 
for the 16 tollowing years, and perhaps cut off by the 
Indians, bcing never heard of afterwards. 

In purſuance of the new. charter of 1606, capt. New- 
port, vice admiral, with ſettlers, (ſome Poles, and Dutch 
to make tar, pi itch, pot-aſhes and glaſs,) arrived at cape 
Henry beginning of May 1607 ; he failed up Powhatan 
or James river many miles, founded James. town, and 
at his return for E neland left about 200 perſons there; 
theſe may properly be called the firſt ſettlers of the co- 
lony ; many of them died, and were much moleſted by 
the Indians. 1619 there arrived a large ſupply of 1210 
people, they made many ſettlements; and 1620 an al: 
ſembly of repreſentatives called burgeſſes was inſtituted, 


TY 


and in the year following courts of judicature were ap 


omitted. 
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We may obſerve, that capt. John Smith, called the 
traveller, deſigned for Roanoke where Mr. John White 
had left 115 perſons, fell in between the capes of Vir- 
ginia, the ſouthernmoſt he called cape Henry, the 
northernmoſt cape Charles, in honour of the king's 
tons ; the Indian name of the bay was Chefapeak ; the 
arſe grcat river they met with was on the ſouth ſide of 
this bay, by the Indians called Powhatan, and by the 
Engliſh named James river, the king of England! $ 
name: about go miles up this river, they made a ſettle- 
ment upon a peninſula, being convenient for navigation, 
trade, and eaſily tortiied, and called it James- town. 
From that time we have had an uninterrupted poſſeſſion 
of that country. 


Capt. Smith in his hiſtory relates many mifadven- 
tures ol the firſt Virginia ſettlers, viz. a third ſupply 
was ſent from England 1609, being 9 ſhips, and 300 
people, under Sir thomas Gates, Sir George Somers, 
and capt. Newport ; the fleet was ſcattered in a ſtorm, 
and only 7 vellels arrived; the commiſſion or patent 
was in one of the miſting thips ; this Virginia ſettle- 
ment from zoo, were ſoon reduced to 60 perſons, 85 
noſt famiſhed by miſmanagement; but Sir Thoma 
cates, and Sir George Somers, who iaved ens 

with 150 more people i in Bermudas, built two ſmall cedar 
barks: ſet out May 10, 1610, and arrived in Virginia 
the 20th, to the comfort of the remaining Virginia 
ſettlers; ſoon finding much mitery, they all em bark to 
abandon the country, but in falling down the river, 
they were met by lord Delaware with three ſhips, and 
1] neceflaries ; Sir George Somers returned to Bermu- 
Ca, in his former cedar bark of 30 tuns, to fetch provi- 
lions, and ſoon died there, æc. CO. Lord Delaware re- 
'urned to England, and left capt. Gcorge Percy com- 
mander. 1611, May 10, arrived Sir Thomas Dale with 
3 ſhips, men, cattle, and proviſions: Auguſt 4, arrives 
dir 1 homas Gates, governor, with 6 tall ſhips, 320 men, 
102 kine, and 8 cattle, proviſions, and ammunition. 
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1612, arrives capt. Argol, with men and proviſions. + 
1014, Sir Thomas Gates and capt. Argol retutn to 
England, and capt. Yearly is left commander. 

1617, capt. Yearly returns for England, capt. Argol 
being lent over governor by the council and com- 
pany ; * of the company's people, there remained 54 
men, women, and children; about this time the te- 
nants brought into the ſtore about 400 buſhels of corn 
per ann. rent; tobacco fold from 18 d. to 38. per lb. 
1618, the council and company ſent over lord De- 
laware with 200 people, in a ſhip of 250 tun, he 
died in the paſſage. 1619, arrives Sir George Yearly 
as governor. | 

In a book printed 1620, by the treaſurer and coun- 
cil we find, that there were many noblemen and 
knights concerned, earl of Southampton was treaſurer. 

1621, Sir Francis Wyat is appointed governor, and 
arrives with ꝙ ſhips. Every perſon was to plant 1000 
plants of tobacco, with eight leaves each plant, which 
is about 100 lb. of tobacco; corn ſold at 2 8. 6 d. per 
buſhel. | 

To reſume the thread of occurrencies. Sir Wal. Raleigh 
by his a:tainder, having fortcited his patent, an. 1606, 

ſcveral 


+ 1513, Mr. John Rolfe married Pocahantes, daughter of Pow- 
hatan, the king of the Indians, and peace with the Indians continued 
many years; 1616, Mr. Rolfe with his Indian wife went for Eng- 
land, where being upon return the ſoon died at Graveſend ; Powha- 
tun her father died in April 118. 

* Sometimes they are called the treaſurer, council, and company. 

Capt. Smith, called the traveller, ſome time preſident of Virginia, 
continued the hiſtory ot Virginia down to 1624 ; he was ſo volatile, 
that after 19 years expence of time in America, he had not one foot 
o land there. 

Capt. Argol, 1613, carried off two French veſſels from Port-Royal . 


in La Nouvelle France, or North-Virginia, now Annapolis-Royal 


of Nova- Scotia. 
| Upon the reports of ſome private traders to North-America, 
there was a royal grant or patent obtained April 10, 1605, by two 
companies in one charter, fee vol. I. p. 365. The northern com- 
pany inſenſibly vaniſhed, and a new company by the name ot 81 
| council, 
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ſeveral adventurers petitioned the king for grants with 
juriſdictions, and the firſt collective ſettlements were 
made the French at the ſame time were making ſettle- 
ments in Canada) and go miles up Powhatan or James 
river, capt. Newport laid out James- town; the govern- 
ment was in a preſident and council ſent from England, 
they had ſundry ſupplies from England about that time, 
but the ſettlement did not thrive: at firſt they were 
called the honourable or right worſhiptul company of 
Virginia. Sir Walter Raleigh upon his attainder ne— 
glected Virginia, and by a ſort of connivance of the court 
went to Guiana a mine hunting for gold and precious 
ſtones. 

The company of 1606, did not thrive; and anno 


council of Plymouth had a patent or grant, Nov. 18, 1 20, (fee 
vol. I p. 366, with a power to convey their granted lands to any 
of his majeſty's ſubjects, without any formal power of government or 
juriſdiction. 

Capt. Goſnol, a former adventurer in a ſmall veſſel with 32 men 
from Dartmouth, eſſaying a more diſtin courſe to Virginia, than 
had been formerly practiſed, fell into the bite of Cape-Cod, (he got 
much cod-fiſh there) in New-England ſome Biſcayers had been a 
fiſhing there; he traded with the Indians to advantage, and gave 
names to ſundry places, Martha's: Vineyard becauſe overgrown with 
wild vines, Elizabeth iſlands, &c. which they retain to this day; 
he returned the ſame year to Dartmouth. 'This profitable voyage 
encouraged tome merchants of Briſtol to ſend two veſlels 1603, 
in the ſame tract; they made a good voyage. 1605, a fingle ſhip 
from London fell in with the eaſtern parts of Long-iſland in New- 
York government, and traded up Connecticut river. From theſe 
ſucceſſes, ſome traders petitioned the court for the charter which they 
obtained 16c6 as above. | 

Capt. Smith, 1608, with ſundry veſlels, being the ſixth voyage 
to theſe parts, coaſting along the eaſtern ſhore of North-America, 
he writes, that Virginia lies from Cape- Fear 34 d. N lat. to 45d. 
or New-France ; he ſailed up Cheſapeak- bay, ſo far as Seſquahanna 
river, in queſt of mines, but in vain. 16-9, many people were ſent 
over with cattle, artillery, and ſtores, but were much harraſſed by the 
Indians and fickneſs. 1619, in the compaſs of one year, eleven 
ſhips with 1216 men, women, and children, arrived from England, 
and made many ſettlements upon James and York rivers. 


CG C 3 1609. 
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1609, the ſettlers were not exceeding 277; they ſurren- 
dered their charter, being tired out with charges, and no 
proſpect of profit, and a new patent was ilued in the 
name ot the treaſurer and council. This new company 
appointed lord Delaware general or governor by apf ro- 
bation of the crown; by miſtake of the mariners he (ell 
in with Penſylvania bay, inftead of Cheſapcak or Virgi- 
nia- bay, and gave name to it, this was before the Dutch 
ſettled, which it retains to this day; he ſoon returned to 
England. Lord Delaware in his ſecond voyage to Vir- 
ginia 1618, died in the paſſage; in his hrſt voyage he 
arrived in Virginia June 9, 1610, and continued go— 
vernor until March following. 

1626, becauſe of the bad conduct of the managers, 
and hardſhips ſuſtained by the ſettlers, by a quo warranto 
the patent was ſucd out, both property and juriſch iction 
became veſted in the crown, where it remains to this 
Gay ; the ſettlers pay 2 8. ſterl. per annum quit rent per 
100 acres, under the direction of a king's governor and 
council, with an aflembly or houſe of repreſentatives 
choſen by the people; theſe three negatives compole the 
legiſlature or general court. 

When capt. Smith, ſome time preſident of Virginia, 
wrote his hittory 1624, within 60 miles of James-town, 
the principal ſettlement, there were not above 1500 fen— 
cible men, and for want of raiſing proviſion aficic nt, 
they could not upon any exigency bring above 700 men 
together. 

Becauſe of notorious bad management, the company 
was diſſolved by king Charles I. and the colony was 
brought under the immediate direction of the crown as 
al-ove, and ſettlers flocked Over particularly ſome ol 
good condition to enjoy the jibe rty of worſhipping God 
in their own manner; lord Baltimore, a Roman catholick. 
retired chither, but the people of Virginia, rigid prote- 
ſtants, did not uſe him well, and he was diſcouragec 0 rom 
continuing in Virginia, as we have more at large related 
in the ſection of Maryland. 

Tne 
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The firſt ſettlers intent upon taking up large tracts of 
land, occaſioned the ſeveral ſettlements to be diſperted at 
conſiderable diſtances from one another, and not in towns 
or villages. 

At preſent the juriſdiction or government is bounded 
ſouth by a line W. by compals (the variation there be- 
ing ſmall, is neglected) dividing Virginia trom North- 
Carolina, beginning at a certain great tree in the N. 
lar. of about 36 d. 40 m. (in its progreſs it interſects 
the river Roanoke many times in its meanders,) and con- 
- tinues welt indefinitely; the weſtern boundary is the 
South Sca, or lands in a prior occupancy of any chriſtian 

rince; it is bounded northerly, on the caſt fide of 
Cheſapeak bay by a line running due eaſt from Watkins- 
Point, near Wighco river on Chelapeak in about the lat. 
of 38 d. 10 m. to the ocean; on the well ſide of Che- 
ſapeak bay it is bounded by Potomack river to a certain 
head thereof, and thence by a weſt line indetinitely in 
lat. — This Maryland line of juriſdiction with the pro— 
vince of Virginia, and of property with lord Fairtax, is 
not hitherto finally ſettled ; eaſt and fouth, Virginia is 
bounded by the great occan. 

K. Charles II. having gratified ſome noblemen with 
two large grants called the northern and ſouthern grants 
or necks; when theſe noblemen claimed them, it gave 
great uneaſineſs to the ſettlers, and the colony agents in 
England agreed with theſe grantecs of two necks, tor a 
{mall conſideration. 

Virginia is divided by the great rivers of Potomack, 
Rapanahock, York and James, into 4 necks, the two 
counties eaſt of Cheſapeak bay makes the fifth great di- 
viſion; the diviſion between Potomack and Rapahan- 
nock rivers, is called the northern neck, and is at pre- 
lent the property of lord Fairſax of Cameron, an Engliſh- 
man with a Scots title. | 

Lord Colpepper, who came over governor ol Virginia 
1679, was one of K. Charles II. patentecs of the north- 
ern neck; having got aſſignments from the other pa- 

8 4 tentecs, 
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tentees 1688, 4th Jac. II. he obtained a patent for all 
the northern neck; and by inveigling the tenants to pay 
the quit - rents to his agents, he became poſſeſſed of ali 
the quit- rents, and his heirs at preſent enjoy them by 
a kind of preſcription, but without any ſhare in the 
Juriſdiction, becauſe chargeable : he relinquiſhed the 
government thereof to the crown. Lord Colpepper ol 
Thorlway in England died 1719, having no male heir, 
the hcirours are extinct, his daughter and heireſs mar- 
ried lord Fairfax: thus Virginia conſiſts of two proper- 
ties in one government. 


Here we muſt obſerve that the continuation of this hi- 
ſtorical eſſay was interrupted for {ome months, by the un- 
lucky incident of an epidemical diſtemper, the ſmall-pox, 
alter about 22 years abſence, being imported, and pre- 
vailing in Boſton of New-England : the printer and his 
people in fear of the ſmall- pox, left their printing office 
in Boſton, and retired into the country. 


We may alſo obſerve that the writer from an intire and 
unavoidable avocation of mind from all other matters but 
thoſe of his profeſſion, finds the thread of his narration at- 
tected, which with the growing remoteneſs of the pro- 
vinces to be treated of, will render the following accounts 
leſs minute, but always avoiding any deviation from truth, 


A Dicrrxss:o0N 


Concerning the {mall-pox, 


The appendix 4 according to our firſt ſcheme would 
have been out of proportion too large; therefore we 


+ This hiſtory or rather theſe minutes (as we have frequently hinted) 
were originally deſigned as a common place looſely put together, but 
in an hiſtorical manner; if they prove informing and uſeful, ſome 
ſubfequent writers may digeſt them; it is as much as my leiſure time 
does allow, to draw the plan, and lay in the materials, a good arti- 
acer may with eaſe erc the edifice. | 

ſhall 
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ſhall occaſionally interſperſe ſome things deſigned for the 
appendix, more eſpecially relating to diſtempers at times 
epidemical or endemial in the Britiſh North-America 
colonies: as the ſmall-pox has lately been epidemical or 
very general in Bolton of Ne- England, from the begin- 
ning of April, to near the end of July 1752, I ſhall here 
inſert ſome particular obſervations concerning the fame, 
while recent in my mind, | 


I. There are many things inſcrutable in the nature 
of this diſtemper. 1. Why it did not emerge, or at 
leaſt why it is not mentioned in hiſtory ſooner than 
the beginning of the Saracen conqueſts ? 2. Seeing it 
1s univerſally agreed that a perſon who has had the 
ſmall-pox once, is not liable to it again, the ſeminium 
thereot being ſuppoſed exhauſted : how 1s it that pa- 
rents who have procreated after having had the ſmall- 
pox, their progeny is notwithſtanding liable to receive 
the ſmall-pox intection? 3. How is it that a wornan 
having the ſmall- pox when pregnant, the fœtus does not 
receive the {mall-pox from the mother, but may receive 
it many years after being born? this was the caſe of 
capt. B — doge of Salem and others in my knowledge. 
4. How is it that che diſpoſition of the air (Sydenham 
calls them, various {mall-pox conſtitutions) in ſundry 
years is more or Jeſs conducive to propagate the ſmall- 
pox infection, and to render that diſtemper more or 
leſs deletorious ; thus we find by the bills of mortality 
of London, Edinburgh, and other great towns where the 
{mall-pox is never abſent, that the number of ſmall. 
pox burials in various years differs much, f without re- 
gard to the varietics of ſeaſons and weather, and with- 
out regard to the more or leſs pernicious modes and 
faſhions of managing the ſmall-pox; modes or au- 


+ Within the London bills of mortality there died anno 1746, of 


the ſmall-pox 3236, anno 1751, there died of the ſmall-pox 998 
in Edinburgh and Wcſt-Kirk parith, there died anno 1743, of the 
imall-pox 249, anno 1747, there died 71. 
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thorities of leading phyſicians have from time to time per- 
niciouſiy been introduced into medicine, witneſs in the 
{mail-pox, Morton's alexipharmicks, Sydenham's opiates, 
and the repeated blood-lettings of ſome preſent noted 
practitioners in Great-Britain. May phy ſicians in writing 
avoid all faſhionable whims and cant of the times; ſuch 
as were formerly occult and ſpecifick qualities, chemical 
reaſonings, mechanical powers, and the like: they are 
of no ule, and ſoon become obſolete. 


II. I have been a ſedulous attendant and obſerver of 
the ſmall-pox, which in Boſton happened to be ep!i- 
demical anno 1721, 1730, and 1752. In the year 
1721, being a ſort of novice in the {mall-pox practice, 
I conhded too much in the method of the celebrated 
Dr. Sydenham, particularly his cold regimen, and fre— 
quent uic of vitriolicks and opiates, but from their bad 
ſucceſs ! gradually corrected myſelt: 1730 1 abandoned 
the cold regimen, and ſubſtituted a moderately cool 
regimen: 1 laid aſide the frequent ule ol fp. vitrioli, 
as Occaſioning nauſeas in the ſtomach, and of opiates as 
a remora or clog of the courſe of any diſtemper, and 
as it ſolicits the morbid affection to the brain; with 
ſucceſs I followed the purging method in the declenſion 
of the ſmall-pox, I had the hint from the accidental 
natural purgings in that period which faved the lives of 
many, and was contirmed therein by the obſervations of 
Freind and Mead. 1752, I depended almolt intirely 
upon the fund or ſtock of my own obtervations, 
and my principal indications were trom the juvantia and 
lædentia. T 


III. 


+ Where theſe are not followed, medicine becomes a mere whim, 
and a ludibrium of the people; as in the ſmull-pox, ſome follow a 
not regi neg, ſome a cold regimen, ſome ule repeated blood-let- 
tings, fone a freque atuſe of opiates others declare them pernicious ; 
loc keep the body collive, tome uſe the purging method, & c. it 

| 15 
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III. I am perſuaded that during the laſt 22 years 
ablence of the ſmall- pox in Boſton, from 1730 to 1752, 
if it had been allowed its free courſe, conſidering that 
perſons when Children would have been the ſubjects of 
it, fewer would have died of it, than have died of it in 
a few months 1752. If it is not allowed its free courſe 
when it does invade Boſton epidemicaily, paiticular per- 
ſons not qualified to receive it may avoid it, by retiring 
into the country for a few months. The not qualified 
are infants, their ftamina vitæ are too tender; pregnant 
women; pubeſcentes and for a few years after puberty, 
while their juices are in a juvenile fret; perſons up- 
wards of 45 Kt. (I write from obſervation, not from 
abſtracted imagination) becauſe their juices become ran- 
cid; and all perions under any conftitutional or habi- 
cual diſlemperature of body, particularly the ſcrophulous 
or ſtrumous, who generally ſuffer much in this diſtem- 
per; we may remark that the ſmall-pox ſometimes leaves 
ſcrophulous difpoſicions in perſons formerly not ſcrophu— 
lous. All others to render the ſubſequent parts of their 
lite more eaſy, may run the riſk in the natural, that is, 
accidental way (by the pores of the ſkin, by inspiration, 
deglutition, &c.) or by the more favourable way of in— 
oculation, | 


IV. Before I proceed further, I ſhall give a general 
numerical hiſtory of the Boiton New-F.ngland periods, 
&c. of epidemical ſmali-pox. From the firſt ſettling 
ot the province of Maſtachutetts-Bay the ſmall-pox has 
been epidemical in Bolton only eight times, 1649, 1606, 
1678, 1689, 1702, 1721, 1730, and 1752: I ſhall 
enumerate the periods which happened in this current 
Cnc. : 


1s only the invantia and ladentia can determine the queſt on, as they 


kave in the inftances of Sydenham's grand miſtakes of keeping the 


body bound, and frequent uſe of opiates. The mittakes of the moſt 
(clebrated Praciitione! 8 ought to be more Canyalled, as their authori- 
es arc dangerous pPreccuciils, 
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1702, beginning of July, the ſmall-pox appeared after 
thirteen years abſence; the alexipharmick method and 
hot regimen were uſed ; about 300 white people died of 

this {mall-pox ; i the moſt burials were in the month of 
December, 74. 

1721, it was imported (from Barbadoes) by the Saltor- 
tugas fleet middle of April; it continued ſkulking about 
until the middle of June, when the eruptions appearing 
in many families, the watches appointed to prevent its 
ſpreading were diſcontinued, and it was allowed to take 
its courſe. In the next parcel of decumbents, the erup- 
tions appeared about the 7th or 8th of July. In the end 
of July it ſpread much; in October was * higheſt num- 
ber of deaths, and about the middle of October ſmall- 
pox burials begin to decreaſe. /Eneas Salter, employed 
by the ſelect men of Boſton (the prudential managers 
of town affairs) to make a ſcrutiny alter the ſmall-pox 
ccated, by a book in ſeveral columns of lifts, he found 
that the number of perſons who continued in Boſton 
(many fled into the country) were 10,567, Where- 
of about 700 eſcaped; the ſmall-pox decumbents had 
been 5989, whereof 844 died, which is nearly one in 
{even. —- This ſmall-pox continued in Boſton $ months, 
about 80 died with purples and hemorrhages, which is 
about one in ten of the deaths. — In and about Boſton 
286 were inoculated, whereof the inoculators acknow- 
ledge ſix to have died, which is about one in forty-eight. 

The ſmall-pox of 1730 was imported trom Ireland 


+ Hitherto debbie (purple ſpots) and hæmorrhages, of which many 
died, were called a mortal ſcarlet fever invading the town at the ſame 
time with the ſmall-pox, but an entirely diſtinct diſtemper: 1721 1 
was the firit who in New-England introduced them as deletorious 
ſy zuptoms in the {mall- POX. 

In the beginning of this century, the inhabitants of Boſton, blacks 
'ncluded, eie about 6750, and the burials communibus annis about 
230. Anno 172, the inhabitants were circiter 11,000, and burials 
communibus annis about 350. Anno 1735, (1729 and 1730 were 
meaſles and ſmall-pox years) the inhabitants were about 15,000, and 
burials communibus aunis 500, 
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in the autumn 1729, and was ſhut up in a few families 
during winter; beginning of March following it ſpread 
much, the watches were removed, and 4th of March 
1729-30 it had a free courſe, and inoculation was al- 
lowed. The higheſt number of burials after nine years 
abſence was in June, it ended with the month of Oc- 
tober. The decumbents were eſtimated at about 4000 
(no exact ſcrutiny was made) whereot about 500 died, 
which is nearly one in eight, and of theſe about 75 with 
purples and hæmorrhages. Of not quite 400 inoculated 
in Boſton twelve died, is about one in thirty-three ; the 
inoculated ſmall-pox was not lo favourable as 1721, they 
were more loaded, and a more protracted confinement ; 
many of their inciſions ſuffered much, and required the 
ſpecial care of a ſurgeon for a conſiderable time ; of the 
twelve deaths three proceeded from the inciſions ulcerating 
and putrifying, S—ry W—d4's child, col. Ch—ley's 
child, Mr. G-—— e's foreman. 

The ſmall-pox of 1732. A ſhip from London, capt. 
Couſins, with the fmall-pox aboard, was bulged Dec. 
24, 1751, in Nahant bay near Boſton; the people of 
Chelſey, the adjacent town, compaſlionately aſſiſting to 
ſave the ſhip's crew, received the ſmall- pox; about one 
in four or five died; v. ſ. or blood- letting was blamed 
and happily loſt its reputation in the ſubſequent Boſton 
ſmall-pox. It arrived in Boſton in January following, by 
a ſailor belonging to the ſhip, and got into five or ſix 
families, but did not much ſpread till 2oth of March 
1752, and Monday 23d inoculation was let looſe; ſome 
greedy practitioners indiſcriminately inoculated any per- 
lons who could be perſuaded to receive it, even pregnant 
women, pucrperas, old negroes, and the like; upon a 
ſcrutiny made July 24, by the ſelect men and the over- 
leers of the poor in the ſeveral wards, the ſelect men re- 
quelt the practitioners to inoculate no more after 27th ol 
July. To take at one view the (tate of the ſmall-pox in 
Boſton from Jan. i752, to July 24, the following table 
Nay 1crve. | 

Small- 
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Whites Blacks 
Small-pox in the natural way 3039 485 


Whereof died 4572 62 

By inoculation I970 139 

WV hereof dicd 2 7 
Sick 1n 17 families 23 


Perſons who have not received it 174 


There died of inoculation 31 perſons, not including 
the dubious deaths of Mr. Coleman's fon, who died by 
ſubſequent nervous diſorders and fore eyes, and the two 
daughters of Mr. Goldthwait who died under inoculation, 
but as it is ſaid by the ſore throat illneſs. The ſcrutiny 
reported, that the total of reſidenters, ſo called, at that 
time were 15,7 24, including 1544 negrocs, and abour 
1500 zbſentees ke had fled trom the mall- -pox. Died 
of an inoculated ſmall-pox, about one in eighty-two 
whites, and one in twenty blacks. 


V. The fmall-pox in cold countrics is more fatal to 
blacks than to whites. In the Boſton imall-pox of 1752, 
there died whites in the natural way about one in 
eleven, by inoculation one in eighty ; blacks in the 
natural way one in eight, by inoculation one in 
twenty. In hot countries it is more fatal to whites 
than blacks. In Charles- town of South-Carolina, when 
the ſmall- pox prevailed 1738, upon a ſcrutiny, it was 
found that in the natural way, of 647 whites, diec 

157, is one in four; by inoculation of 156 whites, 
died ninc, is one in twenty : of 1024 blacks in the na. 
tural way there died 138, is one in ſeven and half; oi 
251 blacks by inoculation there died ſcven, is one in 
thirty-ſix. 


VI. In autumn the ſmall-pox is the moſt deleterious; 
in all autumnal fevers there is a putrid complication 
irom the declining and leſs vegete ſcaſon; in winter 
the ſeaſon. does not allow it to ſpread ; the ſpring, if not 
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too wet, and the ſummer, it not too hot, are the moſt ſa- 
vourable ſeaſons for the ſmall-pox. 


VII. We improve in the management of the ſmall— 
pox: in the natural way 1721, died about one in ſcven; 
1730 about one in eight; 1752 nearly one in cleven, 
which may be attributed to the gradually relinquiſhing 
alexipharmicks, and a hot regimen formerly recom- 
mended by many, being one extreme; and of a cold 
management the other extreme : by this Sydenham has 
done much damage; as nature's helmſmen, we have va- 
ried from a more cool to a more cordial regimen, ac- 
cording to the conſtitutions of different patients, and the 
various ſtadia, and other circumitances of the ſame pa- 
tient: v. s. or blood-letting, was ſeldom uſed ; ſcarce 
any uſe of opiates : the paticat was kept in a natural tem- 
perature with a plentiful uſe of diluters; the body kept 
ſolable in all the ſtadia, and when the maturation was 
compleated, cordial purges for two or three days. 


VIII. The greater or ſmaller mortality in the ſmall- 
pox is not principally owing to the ſeaſons, regimen, 
and the like; but ſomewhat inſcrutable in the various 
conſtitutions of families and individuals 1721, Mr. 
Bond, a carpenter, and five of his children, died with 
purples and hemorrhages in Bolton; 1752, tour chil- 
dren of Mr. Wier of Charles-town died, whereof one 
was inoculated. The commonly received notion of the 
ſmall- pox being fatal to the New- England born, is not 
true and juſt, and is of bad effect in depreſſing the ſpirits 
of New-England men when ſeized abroad; 1752 of the 
iImall-pox decumbents ih Bolton died about one in 


eleven; it is ſeldom fo favourable in any part of Great- 
Britain, 


The ſmall-pox is a malignant contagiougeruptive pul- 
tulary fever, obſerving certain ftacia z commuincavle 
only by perſonal infection: it is not known to be ende- 
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mial in any country as the plague is in Turkey, it wag 
not known in America until the colonies from Europe 
introduced it. In the natural way, from infection re- 
ceived to the firſt eruptions, allowing a latitude for va- 
rieties of ages and conſtitutions, are 14 to 21 days; in 
the inoculated way, are 7 to 14 days ; but I ſuſpect theſe 
of 14 days, to have received the infection in the natural 
way from the inoculator, or from the effluvia of his va- 
riolated doſſils. The ſmall-pox generally is not infect- 
ing, until a concocted pus is formed. In the ſmall-pox 
time 1752, the chicken or ſpurious pox was frequent, 
and ſometimes patled for the ſmall-pox, and ſome per- 
ſons have ineffectually been inoculated from thence : but 
if there has been an apparatus of two or three days, 
though the puſtules are watery or ichorous with a thin 
cyſtis, if the baſes be red with a circular florid cuticular 
expanſion, we may pronounce it a genuine ſmall-pox. 
There are vaſt varieties of the genuine ſmall- pox; in ge- 
neral, the ſooner the ſeveral ſtadia are accompliſhed, the 
more benign is the imall-pox, and frequently the danger 
is in proportion to the number of puſtules, eſpecially in 
the face. In the ſmall- pox natural and ingrafted, ſome 
patients a few days before decumbiture, have tranſient 
intermitting complaints; ſome after the genuine ſmall- 
pox puſtulary eruption is compleated, have eruptions ot 


ipurious puſtules. 


To form a general idea of the ſmall-pox, we may 
take the diſtinct plump kind as a 5TAXDARD. It begins 
with the common ſymptoms of a fever (in the ap- 
paratus of many, there are no chills, rigors, and hor- 
ripulations perceivable ; a cough is no ſymptom) par- 
ticularly with a pain in the head, back, and limbs; 
oppreſſion e regione ventriculi, nauſea, or vomitings, 
ſore throat in general, but no dangerous ſymptom, it 


gradually vaniſhes after maturation ; nervous affections, 
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deliria, phrenſies, and ſometimes convulſions in children; 
F the end of the third or beginning of the fourth day, the 
ſmall- pox puſtules begin to appear; in ſome ſew, the 
eruptions make their appearance without any apparatus 
ſymptoms; generally, the younger the ſubject, the tooner 
all the ſtadia of any diſtemper, particularly of the ſmall- 
pox, are performed; the fiith day they are round and in- 
large their baſes of a lively red; the ſixth day they come 
ro a point; the ſeventh Jay the points or apices turn 
white ; the eighth they turn yellow ; the ninth there is a 
laudable digeſted pus; the tenth they begin to cruſt or 
ſcab; the tweltth they are dry cabs. 


X. There are ſo many varieties of the ſmall-pcx 
appearances, they cannot be reduce to claſies; we 
may obſerve that the very young and very old are {carce 
ſuſceptible of the ſmall-pox, perhaps their vis vitæ is too 
feeble for bringing the variolous leaven received, to 
leaven the whole lump. 1 ſhall enumerate ſome of the 
molt noted varieties. 1. A dulinct dry fort, few, not 
large, baſis ſcarce inflamed, very ſmali digeſtion, being 
warty or horny; the fitth or ſixth day from eruption, 
they begin to dry and ſoon vaniſh, leaving no pittings, 
only freckles. 2. The diſtinct plump kind as above 
deſcribed for a ſtandard. 3 The coherent, nct well 
deſcribed by the writers concerning the ſmall-pox; | 
ſuppoſe they mean a frequent or cluſtered ſmall-pox de- 
preſſed, generally pitted or umbilicated in the center, 
and upon the maturation frequently attended with a 
ſecond or ſecondary fever. 4. The confluent, which 
are very irregular in their firſt appearances and ſubſequent 
ſtadia; frequently they appear cryſipelas like, and after 


+ Sydenham and ſome others reckon them a good prognoſtick, 
Whereas many ſuch die in the apparatus and beginning of Sup tion; 
all practitioners obſerve that purgings and convulions are generanz 
the moſt fatal diſtempers of children, therefore they muſt be bad 
ſymptoms in the apparatus of their ſmall pox; I know of no diſ- 
temper where couvulſions are a fayourable prognoſtick. 
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the period of maturation, they become an aſh. coloured 
cruſt or white ſkin; their ſecond fever frequently be- 
comes a hectick, not mortal until after ſome weeks, 
months or years. 5. The ſmall-pox interſperſed with 
petechiæ, veſiculz miliares, or ſmall bliſters of a limpid 
or bluiſh ſerum ; with purple ſpots more or leſs diluted; 
and hæmorrhages, which are more mortal than the plague 
itſelf. N. B. In ſome there is at firſt, a fluſh or raſh- 
like formidable appearance, but ſoon diſappearing, the 
ſmall-pox looks favourable. N. B. A round turgid ſmall- 
pox with florid interſtices is the belt. 


XI. Among the bad ſymptoms in the ſmall-pox, we 
may enumerate the following: + mild ſymptoms in a 
ſmall- pox of a bad appearance; univerſal feebleneſs or 
proſtration of ſtrength ; pain from the nape of the 
neck all along the ſpine; nauſea, and averſion to any 
drink; fetid anhelous breathings; groans, vigiliæ, inquie- 
tudes or languid toſſings, comas, a ſparkling piercing 
bright eye threatening a phrenſy; colliquations of any 
kind in the eruption, ſuch as profuſe ſweatings, many 
ſtools, menſtruatio tempore non debito, purples and hæ- 
morrhages. A mihary eruption, or like rank meaſles, 
or erylipelas like; a ſpaniſh brown unequal eruption, 
a cryltaline ſmall- pox; a ſiliquous ſmall-pox, where the 
puſtules of a cream colour run together, waved of vari- 
ous figures, ſpungy not mellow; a ſeſſile ſmall-pox ; 
where the confluent fort dry in the beginning of ma- 
turation; after the eruption is compleated, miliary 
bliſters or purples appearing in the interſtices containing 
a dark red ſerum a ſudden ſubſidence of the pultules 


+ Excepting in bad caſes of the ſmall-pox, in Europe, phyſicians 
are ſeldom called upon ; it is left in the management of the matrons 
and to nature: it is reckoned a diſtemper of children, ſuch as 
are red gum, toothing, worms, and the like ; the Dutch with good 
propriety call it kinderen packies, but few of the adults are to re- 
ceive it, becauſe when children they are allowed to have it in com- 
mon courſe. nn 

and 
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and ſwelling of the face; the eyes ſhut up, opening 
ſuddenly ; puſtules ſeſſile dry ſubſiding in the center 
interſtices livid or pale; in the deſquamation or de- 
clenſion, where a ſanious glecting ſcab returns with a 
tedious expectoration of vilcid phlegm, and hectick 
a cold reſpiration ; carrion like teud ſtools; a ſtrong 
vibration of the carotide arteries z the iſt eruptions 
more general in the extremities than in the face and 
neck: ſcarce any die but in the drying deſqua:mation 
or declenſion period; this drying ſometames happens 
in the firſt of maturation, or any time of the matura- 
tion protracted b'1t not perfected ; indigo coloured flains 
in the puſtules; ſcabs or cruſts of a ces-wax colour 
are the moſt laudable, the aſh-coloured are bad, the 
black are very bad; where the puſtules after maturation 
ſeem to be at a ſtand, au do not ſcab or corrugate, 
the patient is weak, and the caſe dubious, 


The management of the ſmall-pox in general. 


To receive the {mall-pox, when expected, in the natu- 
ral or inoculated way; keep an ealy undifturbed mind, 
avoid catching of cold, refrain from violent exerciſe, 
uſe a ſoft diet, take a mercurial purge or two. 1. In 
the beginning “ of the apparatus fever, give a gentle 
vomit (a rude vomit hurts as much as does violent ex- 
erciſe) it not only cleans the ſtomach, but by its ſhocks 
removes obſtructions, renders the axconomy meable for 
a regular circulation. 2. When the deſign of nature is 
obvious, and her intentions laudable, give no diſturbance 
by medicines, dilute plentifully becauſe of the cauſtick 
acrimony, let nature keep its courſe; if any extra- 


When the ſymptoms of the ſmal'-pox appear; the temper 
ought not to be too much lowered by a cold regimen, by v. ſ. or 
any unneceſſary evacuation ; occaſioning a late, imperfect, unequal, 
iccond crop eruption, of bad conſequence ; neither ſhould the tem- 
per be raiſed. by cordials and a hot regimen to force the circulating 
Juices to a ſeparation of a greater load of {mall-pox than nature 
\nended. | 
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ordinary ſymptom happen, as 1s the cuſtom in Great- 
Britain, call in the advice of a neighbouring honeſt prac- 
ting apothecary or ſurgeon; or rather of ſome ex- 
perienced diſcreet phyſician. 3. During the eruption 
and maturation periods, keep the belly rather ſoluble 
than bound, (Sydenham by a grand miltake recommends 
coſtiveneſs even to the thirteenth day) and upon ma- 
turation, a purging natural or procured, are falutary and 
have ſaved the lives of many, particularly in rigors 
and anhelous breathings. 4. In the whole courle of 
the diſte:nper, the patient is to be kept in a moderate 
or natural temper, an increaſed heat inflames the habit, 
cold depreſſes the ſpirits too much. 5. Give vegeta- 
ble acids (mineral acids I have found too rude, and do 
hurt by Occaſioning a nauſea or vomituition, becauſe 
there 1s a notorious animal or urinous acrimony in the 
cale. 6. When the maturation is conpleated, to prevent 
or alleviate a ſecond fever, from ſome part of the variolous 
pus being abſorbed by the circulatig fiuids, give ſome 
cordial purges Þ for two or three days; upon any un- 
lucky tranilation, it is eaſier to ſolicit the inteſtines to 
a dilcharge, {as being more under command, than 
any other ſecretion or evacuation) than tne falivary 
ducts or urinary paſtages : this purging moderates the 
ſuppuration, and conlequently prevents much pittings 
and ſcars, morcover it procures fleep like an anodyne, 
and more benigaly, becauſe opiates protract all the ſtadia; 
a protracted delquamation, wich a fharp ſanies or corroſive 


+ In the ſmall-pox of 1530, I obſerved ſome patients with v19- 
lent ſecond fever iymptoms, upon maturation compleated, ſeized 
with a natural purging which gave great relief; but as a blind 
follower of Sydenham, | check'd it by opiates, which occaſioned a re- 
tun of the vicleat threatning ſymptoms ; until the effect of the opiate 
being over, the purging returned with great relief, and ſo toties quo- 
ties: this gave mea ttrong hint, that purging upon maturation com- 
pleated was falutary : 1 uted it with ſucceis, and introduced the good 
opinion of it with many praftitioners, to the ſaving of many lives; 
ſoon after | found this purging method recommended ty Dr. Mead, 
Freind, and other phyſicians in England. 
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chor, gleeting from under the ſcabs, occaſion pittings and 
cars; ſo does picking and ſcratching of the ſmall- pox 
icabs, before a new ſcurf ſkin is formed underneath to 
prevent the injuries from the external air. 7. Towards 
the end of the deſquamation give a mercurial purge or 


two to defecate the blood and other juices. Þ 


We may lurther obſerve, 1. That there are ſuch ano- 
malies in conttitutions, that a few extraordinary inſtances 
proof againſt all pernicious managetnent, are by no 
means to be adduced as precedents tor forming of a 
regimen : Dr. Fuller in his Exanthematologia, writes, that 
a lon t. 15, of Dr Hooper, biſhop ot Bath and Wells, 


in a very bad ſmall-pox, for twelve days when awake, 


every halt hour drank a bumper of ſtrong beer, mountain 
wine, or brandy ; he recovered: ſome drank only cold 
water and did well : Sydenham's hiſtory oi a young man, 
who in the abſence of his nurſe was thought by the ſtand- 
ers by to have died and was laid out on a cold board, the 
nurle upon her return, perceiving ſome ſigns of life, 
put him to bed and he did well. 2. Let not numbers 
of decumbents be put up in one cole room, the 
conperies of putrid effluvia, renders the ambient air a 
puilcle of corruption, and without a proper ſpring to con- 
tinue the circulation of our juices, Which is the lite of 
animals. Let not nature or the ſpirits (this ought 
to be regarded in all acute diſtempers, be diſturbed by 
noiſe or contabulation. 4. Where medicines are re- 
quired, adminiſler no meclicine that continues to be Gil- 
agreeable to the ſtomach, Any violent fymptom 
a,zpearing, mult be immediately obviated z delays here 
are dangerous. 6. Let the belly be kept 1luble ; for- 
merly trom an implicit faith in Sydenham, I lapſed imo 
that error, that the belly ought not to be kept ſoluble, 
lett natuce ſhould be contounded in her proper courte ; 


whereas in truth, natuie is thereby alleviated. 7. Avoid 


I Sometimes a hectick fever remains to the 2cth, zoth, 4 th 
day or longer, and the patient dies hefti.k or counſungtive; fonic- 
„mes a ſcrophulous diſpouuon remains for life. 
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pricd, intenſe chinking, or the lie, particularly avoid 
ear; they hinder perſpiration, and all other tenden- 
cies to the ſurface or ad extra of the body. 8. Upon 
the maturation, where the chculation is nuch crowced, 
the ſwelling of the face and arts, a prvaliim, a diabe- 
tical profiuviuc, are of great react 3 cordial purges an- 
ſwer the ſane intent 10, and ate more at our command; 

ſpitting frequeurly begins with the eruption, and ought 
not to Gec:ine until about eleventh day of ilineſs ; it 
gradually becomes thick al 10py and requires pientiſul 


diluting. 9. rurples and ha worrhages are more mortal 
than the plague itielf. 


Concerning inoculation of the ſmall-pox. 


The novel practice of procuring the ſmall-pox by 
inoculation, is a very conſiderabiæ and molt beneficial 
improvement in that article of medical practice. Tt 
is true, the firſt promoters of it Were too extravagant, 
and therctore ſuſpected in their recommendations of it; 
and ſome medical writers in:tance ſuncry diſorders ari— 
ſing in the animal conomy rem one foreign liquids be- 
ing directly admitted into the current of blood: theſe 
conſiderations made me, 1721, not enter into the prac- 
tice, until further trials did evince the ſucceſs ot it; 
but now alter upwards of thirty years practice of it 
in Great Britain, and the dominions thereto belonging, 
we found that the ſmail-pox received by cuticular in- 
ciſions has a better chance tor lite and an eaſy decum- 
biture ; that is, the ſmall-pox ſo received is leis mortal, 
and generally more favourable, than when received 
in the accidental or natural way, by inſpiration, deg]u- 
tition, pores of the ſkin, and the like. We muſt ſtill 
acknowledge, that it falls ſhort of the recommenda- 
tions given by its firſt promoters, being no abſolute 
ſecurity againſt death and other calamities of the 
{mall-pox ; it produces all the varietics as in the natural 
ay, from the molt favourable dry horny 1 155 

in 
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kind, to the moſt deleterious attended with purples and 
hemorrhages ; the conſequential boils and impoſtuma— 
tions are more than in the natural way, beſides their 
inciſions ulcerating and putrifying. We hinted before, 
that in Boſton 1730 of the twelve inoculated deaths 
three were occaſioned by their inciſions; two in three 
a tew days after inoculation complain in their axillary, 
inguinal, or parotid glands, * betore the apparatus fever 
makes its appearance. We are informed that of the firſt 
inoculations in England, nine in ten were afflicted with 
ſores, ſo as to require the immediate care of a ſurgeon 
or dreſſer tor ſome time. ＋ 

To alleviate the criſis and deleterious ſymptoms of 
the ſmall-pox, 1. We find good ſucceſs in the Circaſſian 
way of procuring it by variolous pus applied in any 
manner to freſh cutaneous inciſions. The manner 
which I happen to uſe, is a ſmall cuticular ſacrificat on 
by the point of a crooked biſtoury or ſcalpel, in the in- 
ſide of the upper arm, and in this inciſion I lodge a 
very {mail variolated doſſi! in the form and bignets of 
a barley corn, | contained or ſecured by ſome {ticking 


* Where the circvlation labour:, the glandular parts are the moſt 
liable to complain. 

+ If che imall-pox procured by inoculation was fo favourable as 
at firſt pretended, it would require only a barver ſurgeon or cuppcr ; 
the inciſion or ſcarification is done with lefs riſk than common bluod- 
letting, and requires only a ſoſt diet and ſhort confinement under the 
{m.1l care of a nurſe or attendant, and a practitioner's large bill would 
appear ridiculous and impoſing. 

at preſent in London, they generally uſe a ſmall {cratch, or 
ſcarificatio" in one arm, and lodge there n a ſmall bit of variolated 
thread. There is no proportion or doſe of variolous matter re— 
quiſit: for inoculation; i*ylarini writes, that by pricking the kin 
with nee<les dipt in variolous matter or pus, people have been inocu- 
lated : the variolous maiſm is inconccivably ſubtle; 739 | aca- 
dentally inoculated Mr. W. Phips, by uſing in v. 1. iaa vertently a 
lancer (wiped clean and dry as uſual) by Which I had the preceding 
day taken ſome vario!ous pus for inoculation ; it is true I inoculated 
him aſterwa ds in the common manner, but all the ttadia of the 
ſmall-pox took their date from the v. ſ. and the orifice feltered ac. 
cordingly, ee 
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plaiſſer for 48 hours, and afterwards dreſſed daily 
wii: ſome gentle digeſtive. 2. More inciſions than 
one, is an unneceſſary running the riſk of more ulce- 
rating inciſions. 3. Hitherto we have not perceived any 
diffe ence in the ſmall-pox received from a laudable 
diſtinct kind, and that from a diſmal confuent kind, 
which ſome of our audacious inoculators have uſed in 
want of a berter, that they might not loſe the benefit 
of an inoculated patient. Dr. Wagſtafte writes, that 
the criminals in Newgate 1721, were jnoculated by pus 
from a fluxed fort of a perſon who died before the ino- 
cu a ions were performed. 4. The caution that per- 
ſons who are to be inoculated take, not to receive at 
the fame time the infection in the natural way, is a 
vulgar error ; the receiving of infection upon infection 
docs not add to its intenſencſs, as we may obſerve in 
perſons who receive it in the natural way and are 
continuedly expoled to repeated infections, becauſe what- 
ever infection frſt takes place, reriders the ſubſequent in- 
fections effcet or abortive, and as the inoculated tmall- 
pox is more expeditious in its courſe, any other 1n- 
fection wouki prove abortive. 

ihe hiſtory of inoculation relating to New-England, 
's briefly as follows. "The Circaffiaus hving between the 
Fuxine and Caſpian ſeas, time out of mind, have car- 
ried on a conſiderable branch of trade with Turkey and 
Perſa, in ſelliag their own chijicien and young flaves 
taken by excurſions from their neighbours z but more 
eſpecially their young women, they are beautiful, and 
in great requeſt in the ſeraglios and harams of the 
Turks and Perſians; while young they give them the 
{rmall-pox by inoculation or orherwile, and they who 
tctain their beauties are carried to market, This Cir- 
cahhan trafick conveyed the practice into Turkey; the 
Turks at firſt trom their principle of predeſtination would 
rot come into it, the cd women of the Greek church 
rr:Gifed ir for ſome time among the mcaner fort of 
pcopie; Pyiarini writes, that 1701, it firſt began to be 
ue amen: ihe bett fot in Conſtantinople. 
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1713, Timonius from Conſtantinople ſent to the royal 
ſociety in London incredible recommendations of this 

ractice, * that for the preceding eight years ſome 
thouſands had been inoculated, and none died, while at 
the ſame time, half of the affected in the common way 
died in Conſtantinople; and what is valued by the fair, 
invcul tion never Jeaves pits or ſcars; children have no 
convulſions.“ Pylarini, the Venetian conſul at Conſtan- 
tinople, 1714, ſent to the royal ſociety a more modeſt 
account of the ſame. © I was not an eye-witnels to all 
that I now relate; inoculation lometimes docs not take 
place; with ſome, in the glandulous parts and emunc- 
tories, abſceſſes do ariſe after ſome time.” Dr. Le Duc, 
a native of Conſtantinople, and who was himſelf inocu- 
lated, aſſured Dr. Jurin, that out of many thouſands, 
in the ſpace of about forty years patt, who had been in- 
oculated in and about Conſtantinople by one Greek wo- 
man, not ſo much as one perſon nad mitcarriec. 

1721, 1 lent theſe co:nmunications to Dr. Cotton 
Mather, a clergyman of Bolton ; being very credulous, 
that is, of great faith, when the {inall-pox appeared in 
Boſton, that he might have the imaginary honour of a 
new tangied notion, ſurreptitiouſly without my Know- 
ledge jer a rath undaunted operator A to work, and by 
three practitioners in town and country, about 286 were 
inoculated, whereot about one in forty-eight died in 
Bolton. 

Theſe communications were regarded in England, 
only as virtuoſo amuſements, until 1721, Mr. Maitland, 
a ſurgeon in the retinue of Sir Robert Sutton, the Bri- 
tiſh ambaſſador at Conſtantinople, upon his arrival in 
London, from tome ſcanty oblervations, but moltly trom 


+ This undaunted operator imagined, that by going to London 
with a quack bill of his inoculation performances 1n New-F ngland, 
he might acquire a fortune in London ; but io it kappened, that void 
of common diſcretion to couch his ignorance and htilly mean ailu- 
rance, he returned to Boflon without beiug called upon to. pa- 


torm any inoculation. 
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hear-ſay, with the merveilleux of a traveller, broached 
this novel practice, and a few were inoculated with 
tucceſs ; which induced the royal family to think well 
of it, and by way of experiment ſome condemned cri- 
minals were inoculated in Newgate with their own con- 
ſent. In the ſpring following by direction of the prin- 
ceſs of Wales, ſix hoſpital children, and ſoon after five 
more hoſpital children from æt 14 weeks to 20 
ycars of age were inoculated ; ſome did not receive 
the infection, as having had it formerly, or from ſome 
other impediment, but none died or fuff.red much: 
upon this encouragement, Mr. Amyand, ſerjeant ſurgeon, 
was ordered to ingrait the ſmall-pox on princeſs Amelia, 
æt. 11, and princeſs Carolina, æt. 9, they had them fa- 
vourably; this encouraged the practice; and from the 
accounts of Dr. Jurin, {ſecretary to the royal ſociety (a 
great promoter of inoculation) in the firſt three years, 1721, 
1722, and 1723, of the practice, in all Great-Britz.n were 
moculated 477 perſone, whereof nine are ſuſpected to 
have died, and as of theſe twenty- nine did not receive 
the infection (this is one in ſixteen) the deaths were nine 
in 448, or two per cent. in this period of three years; 
the principal inoculators in England, were Dr. Nettlc- 
ton in Yorkſhire eighty patients, "Mr. Amyand, ferjeant 
ſurgeon, fixty-two, Mr. Maitland eighty-tive, &c. 

The firſt promoters were ſo incredibly marvellous in 
their accounts, as would have dilcouraged any ſober 
man to have attemptec it, it the ſubſequent more mo- 
cerate accounts Ol its ſucceſs had not given a realunabie 
encouragement. Timonius wrote, that of many thou— 
fands inoculated in the ſpace of eight years none died. 
Le Duc writes, that in the ſpace of about forty years, 
out of many thouſands inoculated by one Greek wo- 
man in and about Conſta antinople, not Jo much as one 
perſon had miſcarried, as is before hinted. Mr. Mait- 
land in his printed account fays, * Dine is a cale 
which never happened in ingraſting; that the giving 
ot the Imall-pox by inoculation never yet failed, nor 
| ever 
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ever can; no head-akes, thirſt, inquietudes, and other 
fever ſymptoms, not one in a thouſand, the puſtules 
never leave any pits behind them.” Dr. Brady ot Portſ- 
mouth writes, “not one ever died of inoculation rightly 
performed, it always is favourable * Dr. Harris ſays, 
that “ inoculating is a certain remedy againit the con- 
. Avent Kind.” Mr. Colman, a clergyman, and principal 

p omoter of the practice in Boſton ot New-England, pub- 
liſhed, that “ none die, no blains or boils follow the 


vractice.” Mr. B ton the firſt operator, publiſhed, 
there is no truth in the reports of people dym, nader 
inoculation ;” his accounts are fo abluri rey invalidate 
themicives, and require no other animadvuliun - Other 
inoculators have publ. hed, the inoculated imail-pox is 
always favourable, —never intecting io fate as to re- 
quire no phyſician; the puſtules never excced ten to a 
hundred, and do not pit. + 

Dr. C. Matner, who firſt ſet up inoculation in Bolton, 
in his publiſhed :ccounts of it, ſhows what ſmali depen- 
dence there is upon weak authorities, * {ome cats 1721, 
in Boſton, had a regular ſmall-pox, and died of it.“ * 
—— During the ſmall-pox, the pigeons and dunghill 
fowls did not lay nor hatch. —i1c never knew bliſtering 
mils of ſaving life in the ſmall-pox.— Ilie patient is 
more healthy after inoc.i}ation, it is ufetul ro women 
in child-bed,—it dries up tedious running ulcers, — 
makes the crazy conſumptive people hearty, — and rids 
people of their former maladies. 


In 


* 

+ Tt would be idle in me, formally to con ſute theſe unguarded 
affertions, daily experience evinces the contrary. 

* He had not diſcretion ſufficient to obſerve, that the ſmoll-pox 
15 a Contagious diſtemper, peculiar to mankind, as is alt% the mcaſles, 
and plague ; that other arimals have their peculiar chemical or ma- 
lignant diſtempers, murrain among neat cattle, rot among :cep, and 
the like: we may alſo obſerve, that ſome ipecies of trees only ae 
ſuſceptible of peculiar blaſts ; that male animals only jnprcaate fe- 
males of their own ſpecies. 

Dr. Berkley's tar-water is lately recommendel in tac fam? man- 


ner 
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In making of medium eſtimates, we ought to take 
targe numbers in a long ſeries of time, but not the 
caſes of ſingular families, where ſome may ſay that 
notorious Circumitances were not avoided or attended to, 
ſuch as pregnant women, child-bed women, old ne- 
gro.s, and the like; we had a remarkable inſtance | in the 
jnoculations of Boſton, 1752, of five perſons in one family, 
Mr. Sherburn's inoculated by Mr. G —r * three died; 
ot 72 or 73 perſons inoculated 1721 in Roxbury and the 
adjacent country towns by Mr. B — n, five died; which 
is about one in :ourteen. 

In ſhort, the riſk ſeems to be only two to three per ct. 
and by the purging mcti od, and ſome prudential cau- 
tions, might be further reduced. 

Jam at a loſs tor the reaſons, why inoculation hitherto 
is not much uſed in our mother country, Great-Britain ; 
conſidering that it has with good ſucceſs been practiſed 
in our colonies or plantations, particularly in Boſton, 


New-York, Philadelphia, and Charles-town of South- 


Carolina. 

The advantages of inoculation are, 1. The choice 
of ſuitable ſeaſons. 2. A previous proper fegimen. 
3. A N (this is the moit eligible) var iolous pus 
or lkaven. We have no inſtance of any who re- 
ceived the mall pox by inoculation, receiving the imatil- 
pox again. 5. By many trials for upwarus of 30 Fears 
in the dominions of Great-Britain, it muſt be ackuyosw- 
edged a more favourable manner of receiving the fniall- 
pox. 6. Ina Place of rrade, it givcs the Tmall- po a 
quick courſe, and the interruption o commerce ſhort; 
ia the very general ſmall-pox of Bolton 1752, the ti- 


ner as a panacea : the principal advantage I found in it, is, when 

phy ſician is tired out with ſome tedious chronical caſe to turn the 
patient over to the ule of the biſhop s tar- water; valeat quantum 
valere poteſt. 

* This is not deſigned 2s a perſonal reflection upon my friend 
Mr. Gor, but to illuſtrate that t.ceulation is very far from 
being 2 | rLiervative a aint Ceath, as was alledged by ſome of its 
PTOWUUELTS. 

2 morous 
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morous fled from the ſmall-pox beginning of April, and 
with the trade generally returned beginning of Sep— 
tember. 

The diſadvantages of inoculation, whereof ſome are 
obviated. 1, noculated deaths being criminal: the 
royal family by their example, have removed this 
ſulpicion. 2. Procuring of abortion to women with 
child, is a fin in foro divino, though connived at by 
us. 2. A ſordid mercenary manner of perſuading child- 
bed women to receive the ſmall-pox by inoculation, 
upon pretext of cleanſing: whereas the puerpera fret 
in the circulating juices, is by this leaven increafed, 
colliquative purgings enſue, and finally death: I can 
adduce ſome notorious inftances in Boſton. 4. The 
communicating Þ of perſonal or family chronical and con- 
ſtitutional diftempers to the inoculated (a man has or 
ought to have a proper regard for his progeny and {uc- 
ceeding generations) has been a conſiderable ſtumbling 
block with me: on the other hand, from many trials 
in the ſpace of upwards of thirty years practice of ino- 
culauing the ſmall-pox in the Britiſh dominions, no ſuch 
communications have been obſerved; the itch itſelf, a 
notorious Cutaneous diſtemper, is not ſaid to have been 


+ Chronical diſtempers have been received by cutaneous or ex- 
ternal apilications: we have a notorious inſtance of this, ſome years 
ſince in Cork of Ireland ; a nurſe reputed for drawing of child bed 
women's breaſts; from a venereal ulcer under her tongue, infected 
the nipples of her women; theſe women in coition infected their 
huſbands, and the city became generally poxed. All conltitution diſ- 
teinpers have ſome idea or ieninium in every drop of our jucies ; the 
acute diſtemper according to its nature ſoon ſhews itſelf, the chronica 
ails act imperceptibly and ſlowly in the body; the diſtempers ex tra- 
duce, ſometime> intermit a generation or two, and again appear in 
ſucceeding generations, ſuch as the pſora of North-America, called a 
ſalt rheum, that is, a ſcucvy, negro yaws, ſcrophulous diſorders or 
king's-evil, venereal diſeaſes, manias and other hereditary nervous 
diſorders, arthritick or gouty ails, nephritick cates, and the like, 
which may occaſion inquletudes in the minds of the inoculated, and. 
render them incapable vi the greateſt happineis in life, mens ſana in 
corpore ſano. | 
thus 
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thus communicated : and if after a ſeries of years or ge- 
nerations any ſuch fears ſhould become real, ſuch diſtant 
views cannot affect much where the preſent relief or 
better chance are in the caſe. 5. It {preads inſection 
very quick, and endangers the neighbourhood not pre- 
pared to receive it: this is one of the reaſons that it 
is telony or criminal for a man to ſet his own houſe on 
fire, becaule it endangers the vicinity : it is a hardſhip 
upon the publick, to oblige people abruptly to leave 
their habitations and buſineſs ; ſome civil regulations 
ſeem requiſite to obviate ſome difficulties which occur 
in this practice. 6. It promotes the practice of P— 
fraudes, as biſhop Tillotſon in another caſe writes, that 
ſome men had got a ſcurvy trick of lying, in favour 
of what they impoſed upon people as truth, as lately 
happened in the Boſton inoculations; upon an actual 
{urvey it was found that in about 2000 inoculations, 
31 had died (others including fome diſputed caſes, ſay 
34) the promoters gave out 3500 inoculated, but gra- 
dually reduced the number to 3000, and afterwards to 
2500, (lee the Boſton gazettes publiſhed in June 1732) 
and at laſt acquieſced in the actual ſcrutiny ol about 
2109 : in policy of inſurance offices, this falſe repre- 
{ſentation would be reckoned an impoſition, becauſe peo- 
ple who would run a riſk at 1 per ct. may not run the 
fame riſk at 2 or 3 per ct. 


Virginia ſettiements. 


At firſt there were only a few general patentees, but at 
preſent every treeholder may be reckoned a patentee. 

The government of Virginia. pretend to extend their 
ſettlements ſo far back weſtward as the great lake Erie, 
and ſome branches of the Miſſiſſippi river, comprehend- 
ing an immenſe quantity of land unſettled; and as their 
ſettlements extend gradually towards the mountains, they 
create new counties from time to time, for the convent- 


ency of attending interior courts of judicature. 
The 
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The frontier or furtheſt back counties being of great 
extent, no navigation, and not much foreign trade, hold 
quarterly county courts only; ail the others have monthly 
courts; theic are variations from time to time; at this 
time anno 1752, they are as follows. 


Quarterly county courts. 


Brunſwick, Laſt Tueſdays in March, June, 
Fairfax, 13 December. 
Lunenburgh, Firſt Tucſ. in Jan. April, July, Oct. 
Frederick, Second Tueſdays in February, May, 
Albemarle, c Auguſt, November. 

Augulta, Fourth Tueſdays in laid months. 


Monthly county courts, 


Henrico, 

Richmond, Firſt Mondays in every month. 
Wilhamſburg, i 
James city, 

Northumberland, & Second Mondays. 
Nanſemond, 


York, Third Mondays. 
Prince William, 
Cumberland, 
V.iddleſex, 
Elizabeth city 
Spotſylvania, 


Prince George 


Fourth Mondays. 


Firſt Tueſdays. 


King and Queen, 
Northampton, 
Stafford, 

Eſſex, 

Gooch land, 
Princeſs Anne, 
Surrey, 


Louiſa, Fourth Tueſdays. 


Second Tueſdays. 


Third Tueſdays. 


Veſt- 
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thus communicated : and if after a ſeries of years or ge- 
nerations any ſuch fears ſhould become real, ſuch diſtant 
views cannot affect much where the preſent relief or 
better chance are in the caſe. 5. It ſpreads infection 
very quick, and endangers the neighbourhood not pre- 
pared to receive it: this is one of the reaſons that it 
is felony or criminal for a man to ſet his own houſe on 
fire, becaule it endangers the vicinity: it is a hardſhi 

upon the publick, to oblige people abruptly to leave 
their habitations and buſineſs ; ſome civil regulations 
ſeem requiſite to obviate ſome difficulties which occur 
in this practice. 6. It promotes the practice of P— 
fraudes, as biſhop Tillotſon in another caſe writes, that 
ſome men had got a ſcurvy trick of lying, in favour 
of what they impoſed upon people as truth, as lately 
happened in the Bolton inoculations; upon an actual 
{urvey it was found that in about 2000 inoculations, 
31 had died (others including fome diſputed caſes, ſay 
34) the promoters gave out 3500 inoculated, but gra- 
dually reduced the number to 3000, and afterwards to 

2500, (lee the Boſton gazettes publiſhed in June 1732) 
and at laſt acquieſced in the actual ſcrutiny ol about 
2109 : in policy of inſurance offices, this falſe repre- 
{ſentation would be reckoned an impoſition, becauſe peo- 
ple who would run a riſk at 1 per ct. may not run the 
fame riſk at 2 or 3 per ct. 


Virginia ſettlements. 


At firſt there were only a few general patentces, but at 
preſent every treeholder may be reckoned a patentee. 

The government of Virginia. pretend to extend their 
ſettlements ſo far back weſtward as the great lake Erie, 
and ſome branches of the Miſſiſſippi river, comprehend- 
ing an immenſe quantity of land unſettled ; and as their 
ſettlements extend gradually towards the mountains, they 
create new counties from time to time, for the conveni- 
ency of attending inferior courts of judicature. | 


The 
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The frontier or furtheſt back counties being of great 
extent, no navigation, and not much foreign trade, hold 
quarterly county courts only; ail the others have monthly 
courts; there ate variations from time to time; at this 
time anno 1752, they are as follows. 


Quarterly county courts. 


Brunſwick, Laſt Tueſdays in March, June, 
Fairtax, 1 December. 
Lunenburgh, Firſt Tueſ. in Jan. April, July, Oct 
Frederick, Second Tueſdays in 8 May, 
Albemarle, * Auguſt, November. 

Auguſta, Fourth Tueſdays in ſaid months. 


Monthly county courts. 


Henrico, 

Richmond, Firſt Mondays in every month. 
Wilhamſburg, 

James city, 

Northumberland, & Second Mondays. 
Nanſemond, 


York, Third Mondays. 
Prince William, 
Cumberland, 
V.;iddleſex, 
Elizabeth city 
Spotſylvania, 


5 


Fourth Mondays. 


Firſt Tueſdays. 


King and Queen, 
Northampton, 
Stafford, 

Eſſex, 

Gooch land, 
Princeſs Anne, 


Second Tueſdays. 


Third Tueſdays. 


Fourth Tueſdays. 
Weſt- 
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Weſtmoreland, 

Accomack, {Laſt Tueſdays. 
Charles city, Firſt Wedneſdays. 
Warwick 

Iſle of Wight, Firſt Thurſdays. 
Hanover, 

New-Kent, La 
Southampton, Second Thurſdays. 
Nortolk, 1 | 
Culpepper, | Third Thurſdays. 
5 ö Fourth Thurſdays. 
Cheſterfield, 3 
King George, c Firſt Fricays. 
Lancaſter, : 
Carolina, Second Fridays. 
W illiam, Thürd Fridays cach month. 


Thus the government is divided into forty-five coun- 
ties, whereof ſix hold quarterly courts, and thiry-ninc 
hold monthly courts; ſce the proper article of legiſlative 
and executive courts. 

The country between James river and York river 
is the belt inhabited, cultivated, and produces the beſt 
tobacco. 

Lunenburgh, their remoteſt ſettlement, is about 10 
miles S. W. from Hanover; Hanover is 60 miles from 
Williamſburg, the metropolis. 

The lands weſt of the Vi irginia ſettlements are claimed 
by the Six nations, called by the French Iroquois, and 
by the Britiſh, Mohawks; they are alſo claimed by the 
ſouthern Indians; ſee vol. I. p. 187; and by the French 
of Canada. The beſt lands are above the falls of the 
rivers; the firſt falls of each river muſt be the barcadiers 
for the back or inland countries, and in time become 
great towns or corporations. 
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